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THE VETO POWER: OUR INLAND 


Tue Veto of President Polk on the bill 
making appropriations for rivers and 
harbors, has renewed the discussion as to 
the proper extent of the qualified nega- 
tive ee the evi ain of Congress, 
granted to the President by the Constitu- 
tion, and sharpened the interest and de- 
sire of the people, that this power, which 
modern experience has proved to be of 
such elastic construction, should be more 
rigidly defined, and abstemiously exer- 
cised. The peculiar circumstances un- 
der which the President thought it ad- 
visable to return the River and Harbor 
bill, with his objections, have added 
poignancy to the regret and to the indig- 
nation which that act has peer 
and we cannot, therefore, better appro- 
priate some space in this number of the 
Review, than tothe exposition of what we 
deem the true limits, in such cases, of the 
Executive Vefo, and the extravagant dis- 
regard and overstepping of those limits 
by Mr. Polk. 

To all who have studied the origin of 
the Constitution, and who are familiar 
with the discussions, which, in the Ge- 
neral Convention, in the Conventions of 
the several States, and in the public 
press, preceded, and ultimately secured, 
its formation—it is well known that an 
Executive negative upon the acts of the 
Legislature was vehemently resisted, and 
it was only in the qualified shape in 
which it now exists, that it could £ find 
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favor at all. It was most especially re- 
sisted by those who, even at that early 
day, claimed to be the special friends of 
the people, and sticklers for their rights 
—as of monarchical origin, and as pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that one 
man would possess more virtue and wis- 
dom than a number of men collected in 
Legislative bodies. Dr, Franklin, Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Mason, of Virginia, and 
Mr. Bedford, of Delaware, were among 
the members of the Convention that 
framed the Constitution, who opposed an 
unqualified Executive veto—not all indeed 
for the same nor for analagous reasons— 
but Mr. Mason put his opposition ex- 
pressly on the ground that such a provi- 
sion *‘ did not accord with the genius of 
the people.” The limited or qualified 
veto was finally adopted with a view 
mainly to enable the Executive to defend 
hi against the encroachments of the 
Legislature. This was avowedly the 
primary inducement to the grant of this 
power—that of protecting the country 
inst the chance of bad laws, 

thre inadvertence or design, being 
secondary, and quite subordinate ; the 
presumption naturally being, that the Le- 
gislature would not designedly, and were 
not likely through haste or inadver- 
tence, to pass such laws. But it was no- 
where intimated, nor in the primitive and 
urer days of the republic would it have 
Seen tolerated, that on a plea of Ezpe- 
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diency the Executive might put his nega- 
tive on any bill passed by Fs et 
That the chief motive for investing the 
President with a qualified negative upon 
the acts of Congress, was purely with a 
view to self-defence, is fawn explicitly 
set forth in No. ]xxiii. of the Federalist, 
from the pen of Alexander Hamilton: 


“The propensity of the Legislative De- 
partment to intrude upon the rights, and to 
absorb the powers, of other departments, has 
been already more than once suggested ; the 
insufficiency of a mere parliamentary deline- 
ation of boundaries of each, has also been 
remarked upon ; and the necessity of furnish- 
ing each with constitutional arms for its own 
defence, has been inferred and proved. From 
these clear and indubitable principles, results 
the propriety of a negative, either absolute 
or qualified, in the Executive, upon the acts 
of the legislative branches. ithout the 
one or the other, the former would be abso- 
lutely unable to defend himself against the 
depredations of the latter. He might gradu- 
ally be stripped of his authority by succes- 
sive resolutions, or annihilated by a “_ * 
vote ; and in the one mode or the other, the 
executive and legislative power might speedi- 
ly come to be blended in the same hands. If 
even no poopenay had ever discovered it- 
self in the Legislative body to invade the 
rights of the Executive, the rules of just rea- 
soning and theoretic propriety would, of 
themselves, teach us, that the one ought not 
to be left at the inercy of the other, but ought 


to possess a_ constitutional and effective 
power of self-defence.” 


Nothing can be more explicit than this 
language—nothing more clear than that 
this exceptional power was granted to 
the President, under our system, mainl 
from an apprehension, that in its practi- 
cal working, the Executive would prove 
feebler than the Legislative Department, 
and therefore be subject to injurious en- 
croachments from the latter. 

The men who framed the Constitution 
were pure as they were wise. They 
were of the race which, through every 
sort of self-sacrifice and abnegation, had 
carried the country through the perilous 
war of the revolution—and who, having 
founded a free government, were now 
met to devise a system which should 
maintain it free, and render it efficient 
and powerful. But their very purit 
misled them. They reasoned and acted, 
as pony the men of other days, for 
whom they were about to prepare the 
organic law, would be—like themselves— 

re, # reser and self-denying. They 
ittle dreamed of the impurities, or of the 
fruits of “ progressive democracy ;” and, 
wise and foreseeing as they were, they 
did not realize the prodigious growth in 
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power and multiplication in number and 
in territories, of the people, whose law- 
Givers it was their privilege to be. In 
their view the executive power, as de- 
fined and designed by the Constitution, 
was, as compared with the legislative 
power, weak and liable to encroachments. 
As developed by the “ genius of demo- 
cracy,” and sustained by the undreamed 
of increase of patronage, it has become 
overshadowingly great, and now gives 
the law alike to the Legislation of Con- 
gress, and the sovereignty of the sepa- 
rate States. The President of the United 
States, with his enormous appointing 
power, reaching through every part of the 
country, and holding out prizes to every 
sort of ambition or cupidity, with the un- 
restricted power of peremptory removal 
from office, and with his qualified veto on 
the acts of Congress, possesses and ex- 
ercises more despotic authority than the 
monarch who occupies the throne of 
England or of France. 

The chief consideration, therefore, upon 
which the original grant of a qualified 
negative to the President of the United 
States was made—that of his compara- 
tive helplessness—tails entirely. His 
authority, on the contrary, like Joseph’s 
sheaf, has erected itself in the midst of 
all the other powers of the Constitution, 
and these all bow down and make obei- 
sance to it. Practically, therefore, this 

rovision of the Constitution is proved to 

e unsound. 

But the same eminent expounder of the 
Constitution, to whom we have already 
referred for explanation of the chief 
motives for engrafting upon a republican 
Executive this kingly prerogative, thus 
goes on to explain the secondary use of 
the conceded power : 

“Tt not only serves as a shield to the Ex- 
ecutive, but it furnishes an additional secu- 
rity against the enaction of improper laws. 
It establishes a salutary check upon the legis- 
lative body, calculated to ard the commu- 
nity against the effects of faction, precipi- 
taney, or of any impulses uufriendly to the 
public good, which may happen to influence 
a majority of that body.” 

Let our readers attentively consider 
the cases to which Hamilton, himself 
one of the framers of the Constitution, 
and who had supported the propriety of 
this very prerogative, restricts its exer- 
cise, “ faction, precipitancy, or impulses 
unfriendly to the public good,” and then 
contrast herewith, the pretensions and 
the sophistry of Mr. Polk’s message on 
returning the Harbor bill. 
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This enumeration by a contempora- 
neous expositor, of the cases to which 
the secondary use of the veto power—the 

rimary use being solely that of self-de- 
ence—was intended to be confined, is 
entirely at variance with those assumed 
in almost all the Executive messages 
assigning reasons for the exercise of 
the power. It excludes, among others, 
the ground of unconstitutionality-—and 
wisely, for the President is not by the Con- 
stitution empowered to decide upon the 
constitutionality of any act of Congress. 
As sworn to support and uphold the 
Constitution, he may rot indeed put his 
signature to any bill, plainly and palpa- 
bly in violation of the Constitution—if # 
be admissible even in the way of argu- 
ment to assume, that Congress could pass 
any such—but constructive violations he 
has no right or authority to judge of. 
When both Houses of Congress pass a 
bill, which, by the very fact of passing 
it, they consider constitutional; unless, 
upon the face of it, it should clearly, ob- 


viously, and indisputably, contravene 
the Constitution—as, for instance, if a 
bill should be passed, divesting the Ex- 
ecutive of the right to appoint foreign 


ambassadors, or of any other power 
which the Constitution expressly gives 
to him—the President is bound to assume 
that it is constitutionally passed, and 
may not set up any scruples or abstrac- 
tions of his own against the declared 
sense and interpretation of the Legisla- 
ture. He is not the arbiter, whether 
bills are or are not constitutional ; that 
high and responsible trust is specially 
devolved upon another department—the 
judiciary—which, by its nature, constitu- 
tion, and duties being removed from the 
disturbing influences of political parties, 
can pass with more unsuspected impar- 
tialityand greater fitness, upon questions, 
connected—as those which relate to the 
imputed unconstitutionality of public 
measures—too often are with party poli- 
tics. Having thus provided a tribunal 
by which the conformity of all laws to 
the standard of the Constitution could 
and should be tested, it would have been 
alike unnecessary and unwise for the 
framers of the Constitution to confer a 
like power upon the President. The 
public good being the only legitimate 
end for which power is conferred, the 
necessity of the grant for such a purpose 
is the first point to be decided. As the 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
expressly constituted for the purpose, 
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among others, of determining the consti- 
tutionality of the laws of Congress, there 
was no necessity for reposing a like 
power elsewhere, and therefore, the only 
ange upon which the President could 

considered as authorized to exercise 
it—that of its necessity for the public 
good—being taken away, the assumption 
of such power by the Executive is with- 
out foundation. 

But if the President may not rightfully 
interpose constitutional scruples against 
bills—not manifestly unconstitutional— 
stil! less may he who has no charge of 
the money power or resources of the 
nation—except as derived from the acts of 
the Legislature—assume to set up his 
views of economical or extravagant ex- 
penditure in lieu of the decision of Con- 
gress. The whole duty and charge of 
“ raising revenue, laying and collecting 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defence and welfare of the United 
States, to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States, and to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States,” belong exclusively to 
Congress, and it is necessarily a usurpa- 
tion on the part of the Executive, when- 
ever he attempts to interfere with, much 
more to thwart, the exercise of any of 
these conceded powers of Congress. 
When, therefore, Mr. Polk, in his veto 
message on the Harbor bill, alleges the 
fact of an existing war, and of its large 
demands on the Treasury, as a reason 
against the appropriation of nearly two 
millions of doliars by that bill, and when 
he proceeds to say, that if the bill in 
question become a law, “ the principle it 
establishes would lead to large and an- 
nually increasing appropriations, and 
drains upon the Treasury,” and to “ in- 
creased burdens upon the people by tax- 
ation,” he travels entirely beyond the 
record, and impertinently assumes the 
discharge of functions express!y confided 
to Congress. To them, and not to the 
President, it belongs, to decide to what 
objects within the scope of their authori- 
ty the public treasure shall be applied ; 
and it is alike inconsistent with the 
theory of popular instituiions, which 
jealously precludes the executive authori- 
ty from any management of, or control 
over, the public Treasury—placed exclu- 
sively under the guardianship of the peo- 
ple’s representatives—and with that of a 
strict construction of the Constitution, 
which limits each department to the 
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clearly defined circle of his own duties, 
that the President of the United States, 
under any circumstance, other than by 
the way of advice or recommendation, in 
his messages to Congress, or when there 
is manifest “ precipitancy, faction, or 
impulses unfriendly to the public good,” 
in the action of Congress, should under- 
take to say what Congress shall appro- 
riate and what it shall not—how much 
or one object or how little for another— 
and assume to interpose his veto upon 
their proceedings, unless the same should 
be in conformity with Executive wishes 
or prejudices. 
oking at the qualified negative of 
the President in the light we here present 
it—a light reflected from the pages of the 
framers and contemporaneous ex pounders 
of the Constitution—we cannot but regard 
the veto of Mr. Polk, upon which we are 
commenting, as absolute usurpation, en- 
tirely inconsistent with the theory of the 
power purported to be exercised, and 
with all well-regulated notions of the 
rights and duties of the respective de- 
partments of our government. 
But even if there were not these fun- 
damental objections to the veto, as now 
habitually exercised, the attempt by ar- 


gument to justify that on the Harbor bill 


seems most lame and_ inconclusive. 
Even precedent—that lowest of authori- 
ties in real value, though often of vast 
practical weight—is against Mr. Polk, for 
like appropriations to those objected to 
by him, have been approved of by all, 
or nearly all his predecessors, and when 
he assumes—as in the following passage, 
extracted from his message, is done—that 
“the approved course of the government 
and the deliberately expressed judgment 
of the people,” have denied the existence 
of a power under the Constitution, “to 
construct works of internal improvement 
within the States, or to appropriate 
money for the purpose ;” he asserts 
that which is far from proven or admit- 
ted, and which facts decidedly contra- 
dict. 
Mr. Polk holds this language : 


** The Constitution has not, in my judg- 
ment, conferred upon the federal govern- 
ment the power to construct works of in- 
ternal improvement within the States, or 
to appropriate money from the treasury for 
that purpose. That this bill assumes for 
the federal government the right to exer- 
cise this power, cannot, I think, be doubted. 
The approved course of the government, 
and the deliberately expressed judgment of 
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the people, have denied the existence of 
such a power under the Constitution, 
Several of my predecessors have denied its 
existence in the most solemn forms. 

*« The general proposition that the fede- 
ral government does not possess this power 
is so well settled, and has for a considera- 
ble period been so generally acquiesced in, 
that it is not deemed necessary to reiterate 
the arguments by which it is sustained.” 


Certainly it does seem anything but 
respectiul to Congress—as it is in palpa- 
ble violation of the truth—that in a mes. 
sage refusing the Executive signature to 
a bill, claiming to exercise the power of 
appropriating money for internal im- 
provements within the States it should 
in such explicit language be declared, 
that “the general proposition that the 
federal government does not possess this 
power, is so well settled, and has for a 
considerable period, been so generally 
acquiesced in.” The very bill before the 
President when he wrote that sentence, 
is proof positive of its fallacy ; and asa 
matter of fact, it is not doubted, that if 
the votes of the two Houses on the bill in 
question, were analyzed, it would appear 
that a very large numerical majority of 
the constituencies in the United States— 
so far from acquiescing in absurd and 
mischievous abstractions, which deny to 
the people the right of using their own 
money on great public objects, and for 
the clear and obvious promotion of the 
general welfare—are decidedly in favor 
of the power here denied to them by Mr. 
Polk. But the vote itself of the two 
Houses on the Harbor bill, is conclusive 
on this point. For this bill did, undoubt- 
edly, propose to exercise the power in 
question, and it was originally passed in 
the House of Representatives by a vote 
of one hundred and nine to eighty-nine, 
and in the Senate by thirty-four to sizteen. 
When returned with the President’s  ob- 
jections, it still received in the House of 
Representatives ninety-five ayes, to nine- 
ty-one nays, and in the Senate —— to 
It follows from this statement, 
that almost two-thirds of the two Houses 
denied, by their first vote on the bill, 
the construction of the Constitution, 
which, nevertheless, Mr. Polk says, is 
in conformity with “ the deliberately ex- 
presse! judgment of the people;” and 
even after the bill was returned with ob- 
jections, and appeal was made to party 
discipline and personal hopes to coerce 
members of Congress to see on the ques- 
tion with Presidential eyes, a majority of 
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each House re-affirmed its original view 
of the constitutionality and expediency of 
the bill, and gave the most direct contradic- 
tion to the assumption in the President's 
objection, of the universal acquiescence 
in such doctrines as that passage pro- 

unds. Nor is this a solitary instance ; 
or at almost every session of Congress 
attempts are made—and are almost always 
successful in one House or the other—to 
obtain appropriations for objects falling 
within what Mr. Polk assumes to be an 
inhibited exercise of power; thus prov- 
ing most conclusively that the general 


acquiescence, of which he speaks, in the 
views he entertains, is the merest fic- 


tion. 

But Mr. Polk, in the message before 
us, takes the ground, that not only is it 
in violation of the Constitution to at- 
tempt to make internal improvements 
within the limits of any State, but that it 
is a like violation to make appropriations 
for such a purpose. This, however, 

s far beyond the scruples either of 
ackson or Madison, both of whom dis- 
tinctly conceded the right to appropriate 
money for public improvements, although 
they denied to the Federal government, 
the right of directly making such im- 
provements. Appropriations for the 
Camberland road have been made under 
every administration, and with the appro- 
bation of every President, down to John 
Tyler; and Mr. Madison, in vetoing a bill 
“ setting apart and pledging certain funds 
for constructing roads and canals, and 
improving the navigation of our water- 
_ courses, in order to promote, facilitate, 
and give security to internal commerce 
among the several States, and to render 
more easy and Jess expensive, the means 
and provisions for the common defence,” 
makes this express and significant reser- 
vation about the power of appropriating 
money from the Treasury, that “a re- 
striction of the power to provide for the 
common defence and general welfare, to 
cases which are to be provided for by an 
expenditure of money, would still Jeave 
within the legislative power of Congress 
all the great and most important mea- 
sures of government, money being the 
ordinary and necessary means of carry- 
ing them into execution.” General Jack- 
son, in his veto on the Maysville Road 
bill, accepts this interpretation, and says : 
“I have not been able to consider these 
declarations in any other point of view, 
than as a concession that the right of ap- 
propriation is not limited by the power 
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to carry into effect the measure for which 
the money is asked, as was formerly 
contended.” 

Mr. Monroe and Mr. J. Q. Adams held 
like opinions, and practiced upon them. 
The same document (the Maysville veto 
message), from which the above quota- 
tion is taken, has these additional state- 
ments : 


“The views of Mr. Monroe upon this 
subject were not left to inference. During 
his administration a bill was passed through 
both Houses of Congress, conferring the 
jurisdiction, and prescribing the mode by 
which the federal government should exer- 
cise it, in the case of the Cumberland road, 
He returned it with objections to its pas- 
sage, and in assigning them took occasion 
to say, that in the early stages of the gov- 
ernment he had inclined to the construc- 
tion, that it had no right to expend money, 
except in the performance of acts author- 
ized by the other specific grants of power, 
according to a strict construction of them, 
but that on further reflection and observa- 
tion, his mind had undergone a change; 
that his opinion then was, that ‘ Congress 
have unlimited power to raise money, and 
that in its appropriation they have a discre- 
tionary power, restricted only by the duty 
to appropriate it to purposes of common 
defence, and of general not local, national 
not state benefit,’ and this was avowed to 
be the governing principle through the 
residue of his administration. The views 
of the last administration are of such recent 
date as to render a particular reference to 
them unnecessary. It is well known that 
the appropriating power, to the utmost 
extent which had been claimed for it, in 
relation to internal improvements, was 
fully recognized and exercised by it.” 


From these extracts it will plainly ap- 
pear that precedent and authority, not 
less than common sense and the common 
good, contradict Mr. Polk’s absurd theo- 
ries and positive assumptions. 

But there is another point of view in 
which Mr. Polk’s course in relation to 
the Harbor bill is even less defensible than 
his misconstruction of the powers of Con- 
gress under the Constitution. He had 

imself—or through the members of his 
Cabinet--suggested some of the appropria- 
tions, which he afterwards vetoed—and, 
if faith is to be reposed in the express de- 
clarations of some of his own partisans 
and political friends on the floor of Con- 
gress, was consulted beforehand about 
the separate items contained in the appro- 
priation bill—so as to secure it against the 
possibility of the President's refusal to 
sign it. 
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This isa very —_— charge certainly— 
amounting as it does, in the one instance 
to gross inconsistency, and in the other 
to deliberate treachery—and, therefore, 
we subjoin the evidence. In his Annual 
Me , on 2d of Dec. last, the Presi- 


_ dent refers to the Report of the Secretary 


of War, which accompanied the Message, 
for information concerning the state of 
the army, of the defences of the country, 
and the condition of the public works, and 
says: “ I invite your attention to the sug- 
gestions contained in that report, in rela- 
tion to the prominent objects of public 
interest.” 

The Report thus emphatically com- 
mended to the attention of Congress, has 
these observations on the Report from the 
Bureau of Topograpical Engineers, with- 
in whose charge and care are all the im- 
provements of our harbors and rivers: 


«‘ The report from the Chief of the Corps 
of vin ty ony ween Engineers, hereto ap- 
pended, has been prepared with care and 
industry ; it embraces objects of great pub- 
lic concern, and furnishes most desirable 
information, in regard not only to the 
works upon which expenditures have been 
made during the last season, but to those 
which are likely to be prosecuted during 
the ensuing year. The details of the ope- 
rations and the results of the past year fur- 
nish satisfactory proof of the advantages of 
confiding the executing, as well as the 
planning, of works of this characterto men 
of scientific acquirements, professional 
skill, and practical experience. Such du- 
ties are properly assigned to those who, by 
education, constant study, and long labo- 
rious practice, have acquired the requisite 
qualifications to superintend and properly 
execute them. The objects brought into 
view in the report of the Topographical 
Bureau are not of exclusively military char- 
acter, but many of them, however, have an 
intimate relation to the defence of the 
country, and all are regarded as public 
works directly connected with, and essen- 
tial to, our external or internal commerce. 
Most of these works were authorized or 
undertaken some years ago; but little was 
done upon them during the past: year, in 
consequence of the failure of the appro- 
priations for that purpose. 

‘«¢ The Lakes are almost entirely destitute 
of natural harbors. Navigation upon them 
was exposed to immediate perils, and not 
unfrequently attended with frightful loss of 
life and property. With the settlement 
and growth of the Western country, the 
commerce upon these inland seas has ra- 
pidly increased, and its estimated annual 
amount now exceeds in value the entire ex- 
ports of the products and manufactures of 


the United States to all foreign countries. 
An interest of this magnitude, daily aug- 
menting, in which so many States and so 
large a portion of our citizens participated, 
naturally commanded the attention of Con- 
gress, and properly received its fostering 
care. Safe harbors were much needed, 
and a system of improvements, with a 
view to provide them, was commenced in 
1824. The total amount expended upon 
these harbors is $2,861,964. The objects 
to which these appropriations have been 
applied, and the amounts of them from 
1824 to the present time, are specified in 
the annexed report, together with an esti- 
mate of the further sums required for the 
ensuing fiscal year. The works, so far as 
they have been pyre give abundant 
assurance that the anticipated advantages 
will in the end be realized to the fullest 
extent. It may be proper to remark that 
these improvements are not without benefit 
ina military pointof view. Should it ever 
become necessary to have a naval force up- 
on these Lakes, the numerous and commo- 
dious harbors thus provided by the aid of 
the Government will contribute to its safe- 
ty and successful operations, Besides, there 
are now employed in the commerce of these 
Lakes a great number of large-sized and 
stoutly-built steamers, which would not 
have been placed there by individual en- 
terprise but for the safety and accommoda- 
tion afforded by these harbors. In case of 
a public emergency, these steamers can be 
expeditiously converted into effective ves- 
sels of war and rendered subservient to 
military operations. Nor are the economy 
and facility of transporting troops, muni- 
tions of war, and supplies, to be overlooked 
in estimating the public advantages of the 
Lake improvements, It is also said that 
our best seamen are those who have been 
trained in the navigation of our Lakes. 

**The number of lake harbor improve- 
ments authorized by law is twenty-six. 
Good harbors have been made where none 
existed before, and the expenses of con- 
struction have not, in the whole, exceeded 
the estimates prospectively presented. 
These results give assurance that the plans 
were judiciously conceived, and the work 
economically and skillfully executed. 

“The public usefulness of these improve- 
ments will be better appreciated, when it 
is considered that by means of them a most 
dangerous navigation has been rendered 
comparatively safe, a large shipping inter- 
est has been created upon our Lakes, and 
facilities and shelter afforded to a com- 
merce now estimated at a hundred millions 
of dollars annually, and increasing with 
surprising rapidity, in which six States are 
directly and all sections of the country in- 
cidentally, interested.” 


After thus showing the importance of 
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the lake navigation and of improving 
their harbors, he then goes on to show 
the goog He! improving the great riv- 
ers of the West, and also the Hudson 
river. 

Here are the strongest recommenda- 
tions by the cabinet officer having in spe- 
cial charge the whole subject, that the 

vernment should prosecute various 
works for the promotion and protection 
of Lake and River commerce, and to these 
recommendations the President himself 
invites the attention of Congress, as 
“concerning prominent objects of national 
interest.” Is it possible to exonerate the 
President, in view of his subsequent 
course on the River and Harbor bill, from 
the charge of deliberately setting at 
nought his own recommendations, and of 
leading Congress into appropriations for 
the purposes set forth in the Secretary of 
War's report, under the belief that the 
President desired and approved then— 
when he was all the while opposed on 
constitutional grounds, to the whole 
scheme. What could be the motive for 
such duplicity? Possibly some clue to 
the difficulty may be found in the facts 
we are now to relate and comment upon. 
When the bill was returned to the House 
with the President’s objections, one of 
the partisans of the President—Mr. 
Brinckerhoff—is thus ieported in the 
Union : 


“T am anxious, and long have been 
anxious, that it should become a law. I 
have entertained apprehensions, however, 
that it would not; 1 have been apprehen- 
sive that it would be defeated by an Execu- 
tive veto; and had my humble advice 
been taken by my friends, I believe it 
would have been saved from this fate. I 
am not at all disposed to play the croaker, 
or ‘the prophet of the past,’ but had my 
friends postponed the vote on the tariff 
bill for one week, as I advised them to do, 
this bill would have become a law. I am 
satisfied of it, sir.” 


Here it is distinctly intimated of the 
President by one of his own supporters, 
that his apparent favor to the Harbor bill 
was only to catch votes for the Tariff bill, 
and it is charged, that if the latter had 
been held in suspense until after a deci- 
sion upon the former, there would have 
been no veto. 

The following report of proceedings 
in the House of iatestuetives on Mon- 
day, 3d of August, seems to prove what 
bas been stated above, that Mr. Polk 
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had been consulted generally about the 
items in the Harbor bill, and that he inti- 
mated no doubts or objections concern- 
ing such appropriations. Mr. Thompson, 
of Pennsylvania, is thus reported to have 
spoken :— 


“The reminiscences connected with 
this veto were of a very unpleasant char- 
acter. Why was no notice, not the slight- 
est intimation, given that the President 
could not, consistently with his views of 
duty, approve the appropriations in the 
bill? When he knew the house to be earn- 
estly engaged in discussing the recom- 
mendations of these appropriations by one 
of his Secretaries, and the estimate for 
them submitted by himself, why had he 
abstained from saying a syllable about any 
doubt of their constitutionality in his own 
mind? Mr. T. would here call on the 
gentleman at the head of the Committee on 
Commerce, (Mr. McClelland,) and on the 
gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Constable,) 
a member of that Committee, to declare 
here in their places whether they had not 
in person called upon the President and 
shown him the bill, and whether he had 
intimated any objection to the items it con- 
tained? He asked the chairman to say 
whether the President was not fully aware 
of everything this committee had inserted 
in the bill ? 

*“*(Mr. McClelland observed a profound 
silence. ] 

“*Mr.T. would call on the gentleman from 
Maryland to say whether the President had 
expressed any doubts or objections as to 
the items in the bill? 

* Mr. Constable replied, but in too lowa 
voice to be distinctly heard by the Reporter, 
especially as there was a crowd of members 
in the aisle near his seat, and some restless- 
ness and movement in the hall; but he was 
understood to say that the President had 
objected to but one of the items. 

“Mr. Thompson resumed. Had this been 
a plan laid for the yoryeee of affecting 
other legislation of the House? Was it a 
soothing song to lull the friends of this 
River and Harbor bill to sleep until after a 
certain vote should have been given? Mr. 
T. would mention a fact that was astonish- 
ing and startling. The day before the vote 
on the tariff the government organ came out 
IN FAVOR of this Harbor bill, and the very 
day after that vote it came out as strongly 
AGAINST IT. He heard it said by some 
gentleman near him that that was easily 
explained. No doubt of it. A man must 
be poor indeed in invention who could not 
get up some sort of apology, however lame, 
to help a political associate out of a scrape. 
But it would not do for the old, editor to 
say that he did not know what went in his 
own paper ; it was his duty to know. 
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* Mr. T. said that all the House must have 
witnessed the expressive silence of the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce 
when interrogated on a plain matter of 
fact. Colonel Abert, of the Topographi- 
cal Bureau, had told Mr. T. that the Presi- 
dent was shown all the items in the bill, 
and had intimated no constitutional objec- 
tion to any of them, but had only cut down 
the amount of appropriations which had 
been at first proposed, 

“Mr. Payne here interposed, and asked 
Mr. T. whether he meant to say that the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce 
(Mr. McClelland), and the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Constable), had showed the 
President the items in the Harbor bill, and 
that the President had assented to them ? 

“Mr. Thompson replied that the gentle- 
man from Maryland had said that, with a 
solitary exception as to one of the items, 
such was the fact. 

“Mr. Thurman suggested to the Chair 
that it was out of order to refer to conver- 
sations held with the President. 

** [Many voices: ‘ Out of order!’ * that’s 
a pretty story ;’ ‘ must not tell, eh ?”) 

** Mr, McClelland was understood to say 
he had not heard or had not understood 
Mr. Thompson’s inquiry. The gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Payne) had asked him 
whether he had said that he had presented 
the Harbor bill to the President with its 
different items. He did not consider him- 
self bound to state, nor was it proper for 
him to state any conversation he might 
have had with the President ; he considered 
all such conversations as confidential ; yet 
he would state that in afly consultation he 
might have had with the President, he 
had not submitted the bill to him nor con- 
versed about the particular items it con- 
tained. 

“Mr. Constable said that he had never 
seen the bill till it came to this House. 
He had had a conversation with the Presi- 
dent about one item of it only. In that 
conversation the President expressed a 
general opinion only. 

“Mr. Thompson said the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce had now given a 
limited answer to his inquiry. 

“«Mr. McClelland said he hoped the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania had no desire to 
injure him. He had positively and une- 
quivocally declined answering the inquiry. 

“Mr. Thompson emphatically declined 
all purpose to injure Mr. McClelland, of 
whom he spoke in terms of the highest 
respect. 

* Mr. T. went on to say that what had 
not been proved by his inquiry remained 
unproved, for there was no other witness. 
Mr. T. had made no charges ; he had sim- 
ply asked a question as to a fact, and he 
would leave it with the House to say whe- 
ther the answer he had received disproved 


anything of what he had said, He had 
said that the answer was a strong fact ; but 
a much stronger was the recommendation 
of the President’s own officers, sent to the 
House by himself, without the slightest in- 
timation of disapproval. No such a word 
was to be found when these estimates and 
recommendations were referred to; yet in 
these estimates and recommendations all 
those rivers and harbors were included 
which the Committee had subsequently in- 
serted in the bill, and which the President 
now thought so entirely unconstitutional. 
Mr. T. was as loth as any other member of 
that House to say anything against the 
President ; perhaps his habitual caution 
had prevented him from sooner expressing 
his opinion,and perhaps not. But be that as 
it might, Mr. T. looked upon this veto as 
the commencement of a revolution in the 
eee and practice of this Government. 
he tariff had been overthrown. Mr. T. 
had stood it all; his own State stood trem- 
bling on the verge of ruin ; still he had not 
complained of the President. Surely, if 
had any constitutional scruples in his 
mind, frankness and candor would have 
required him to communicate them before 
this late hour ; but had there been a word 
like it? Mr. T. said he saw indications of 
warmth in some quarters around him. He 
cared little for warmth; but he warned 
gentlemen that he did not wish his words 
misrepresented ; he did not practice misre- 
presentations of others, and, if attempted 
towards himself, he should not submit to 
it. He had called upon a witness, but that 
witness refused to testify ; the House was 
certainly at liberty to draw its own infe- 
rence.” 


If there be any approach to accuracy 
in these representations thus made on the 
floor of Congress, it follows that Mr. Polk 
had permitted bis friends to believe—ist, 
while the Tariff bill was yet in suspense, 
that he was not opposed to the Harbor 
bill; 2d, that its appropriations were 
mostly for objects presented by Mr. 
Polk’s own cabinet; and lastly, that he 
himself had been consulted about them, 
and had not made any objection on prin- 
ciple, but contented himself with redu- 
cing some of the estimates. 

In the face, nevertheless, of such in- 
consistency and such duplicity, the favor 
of an honest people is still claimed for a 
chief magistrate who, under such cireum- 
stances, exercised one of the extremest 
prerogatives vested in him for special 
purposes by the Constitufion, to defeat 
one of the great ends for which that Con- 
stitution was ordained—the promotion of 
the general welfare. 
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Dismissing, then, the pretended consti- 
tutional scruples of the President as ut- 
terly unfounded in themselves, and as 
contradicted, moreover, by the practice 
of his predecessors, to whose example he 
nevertheless appeals—we propose to de- 
vote the remainder of this paper to an- 
other view taken of the subject in the Veto 


message. 
Mr. Polk says: 


“If no constitutional objection existed 
to the bill, there are others of a serious na- 
ture which deserve some consideration. 
It appropriates between one and two mil- 
lions of dollars for objects which are of 
no pressing necessity ; and this is proposed 
at a time when the country is engaged in a 
foreign war, and when Congress at its 

resent session has authorized a loan, or the 
issue of treasury notes, to defray the ex- 
penses of the war, to be resorted to if the 
* exigencies of the government shall require 
it” It would seem tobe the dictate of wis- 
dom, under such circumstances, to husband 
our means and not to waste them on com- 
paratively unimportant objects, so that we 
may reduce the loan or issue of treasury 
notes which may become necessary to the 
smallest practicable sum. It would seem 
to be wise too, to abstain from such expen- 
ditures with a view to avoid the accumula- 
tion of a large public debt, the existence 
of which woe’ be opposed to the inter- 
ests of our people, as well as to the genius 
of our free institutions.” 


Mr. Polk here treats the protection 
and security of the hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and the hundreds of thousands 
of lives, annually put at hazard upon 
our great lakes and upon the great rivers, 
which are the outlets of the internal com- 
merce of the country—as objects of no 
“ pressing necessity ” and comparatively 
unimporiant.” An executive war, un- 
necessarily and wantonly provoked, en- 
tered into in defiance of constitutional re- 
strictions—for which, on the subject of 
internal improvement, he professes so 
much respect—and carried on with most 
wasteful prodigality—a war undertaken 
for the extension of slavery, and of the 
political power derived from slavery—is, 
in the judgment of Mr. Polk, of far high- 
er importance than the protection of the 
growing commerce or the priceless lives 
of the freemen of the great States border- 
ing on our inland seas; and while tens 
of millions are lavished upon the waste 
and destruction of war, millions irrevoca- 
cably squandered, and which bring no 
return, the proposal to invest less than 
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two millions in pote works, which, if 
completed, would in one year save 
to them more than their whole cost, is 
rejected. Here, again, it cannot be mis- 
placed to reiterate the remark that in 
thus assuming to decide upon the pro- 
priety.and expediency of money expen- 
ditures, the President pal by cabeins 
the exclusive province of the legislature, 
and violates, without venture, the 
very Constitution for the inviolability of 
which the measure is adopted. 

But what, in fact, are the interests, 
what the claims, which Mr. Polk treats 
as secondary, and of less urgency than 
the demands of an aggressive executive 
war? Itis Mr. Polk who invokes this 
test of the wisdom and constitutionality 
of the Veto, and by it, therefore, let him 
be tried and judged. 

Let us begin with the Mississippi 
and its great navigable tributaries. So 
miraculous has been the increase in 
population, wealth, and improvement of 
the great valleys drained by these waters 
that, to quote the Janguage of Mr. Cal- 
houn, in the report made by him in the 
Senate, on the memorial of the Memphis 
Convention—* What 60 years ago was 
one vast region, with little exception, of 
forest and prairies, over which a few 
hundred thousand sayages wandered, has 
now a population but little less than 
nine millions, with great and flourishing 
cities, abounding in opulence, refined in 
manners, and possessed of all the com- 
forts and even elegance of old and pol- 
ished communities.” But great as this in- 
crease is, it is nothing, according to Mr. 
Calhoun’s calculations, to what may be 
anticipated in the next 60 years. Ac- 
cording to the first census in 1790, the 
population of the whole region drained 
bythe Mississippi did not exceed 200,000. 
In 1840 it exceeded 6,300,000, and at this 
moment, taking the same ratio of increase 
as that between 1830 and 1840, it falls 
little short of nine millions of people. In 
sixty years hence, unless some shock 
should occur, which would convulse or 
overthrow our institutions,” Mr. Cal- 
houn estimates that the population of the 
valley will reach sixty millions. Its 
commerce has increased even more rap- 
idly than its population. According to 
a memorial presented to Congress by the 
citizens of Cincinnati relative to the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers, so late as 1817, 
«the whole commerce from New Orleans 
to the upper country was transported in 
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about 20 barges of 100 tons each, making 
only one trip a year. The number of 
boats employed on the upper Ohio could 
not have exceeded 150, of 30 tons each, 
making the trip from Pittsburg to Louis- 
ville, and back, in about two months, 
and about thrice in the season—the ton- 
nage of all the boats ascending the Ohio 
and the lower Mississippi was about 
6,500.” Upon the same authority it is 
stated that the number of steamboats em- 
ployed in 1843 in navigating the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, was 450, of the 
average tonnage of 200 tons, making an 
aggregate of 90,000 tons, and the value 
per ton was about $80, making an aggre- 
gate value of seven millions two hundred 
thousand dollars, employing 15,750 per- 
sons in their navigation, and the expense 
of navigation at twelve millions two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars—the 
number of flat boats engaged in the same 
navigation is estimated at 4,000, employ- 
ing 20,000 persons, at an annual expen- 
diture of $1,380,000. The annual value 
of the products of the valley borne on 
that river and its tributaries, is estimated 
at $120,000,000—and that of foreign 
products at $100,000,000, making the 
enormous total of 220 millions of dollars. 

These were the estimates, and this the 
condition, of the navigation and commerce 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries in 
1843. The growth of both have since 
been very great. According to the last 
Annual Report of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, on the Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, the steamboat ton- 
nage on the western waters, on Ist June, 
1845, is 158,713 tons—the number of 
boats is now estimated at 900, at an 
average tonnage of 173 tons, making in 
all an aggregate of 161,787 tons. 


‘“‘ Estimating then,” says Mr. Calhoun, 
*¢ that the number of persons employed in 
navigating the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, and the expense of navigation, and 
the value of boats and cargoes to be what 
the Cincinnati Committee make them, the 
present annual value of the commerce of 
the river and its tributaries, would exceed 
three hundred millions.” 


“But (adds Mr. Calhoun) however great 
it may be, it is but the beginning. If 
the commerce of the valley shall increase 
in proportion with its population, and 
nothing should occur to impede that, it 
will in a short time be more than quad- 
rupled. Looking beyond, to a not very 
distant future, when this immense valley, 
containing within its limits 1,200,000 
square miles; lying, in its whole extent, 


in the temperate zone, and occupying a 
position midway between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans; unequaled in fertility and 
the diversity of its productions ; intersected 
in every direction by this mighty stream, 
including its tributaries, by which it is 
drained, and which supply a continuous 
navigation of upwards of 10,000 miles, with 
a coast, including both banks, of twice 
that length, shall be crowded with popv- 
lation, and its resources fully developed, 
imagination itself is taxed in the attempt 
to realize the magnitude of its commerce. 
Such is the present state of the commerce 
of the Mississippi, including its tributaries, 
according to the best data that can be ob- 
tained, and such its future prospects.” 


And yetthis enormous commerce, and the 
precious lives employed in carrying it on, 
are to remain exposed to annual losses 
of great extent and severity, because 
Mr. Polk considers them as of secondary 
importance to the conquest of some barren 
coast on the Pacific, or some extension of 
the area of Slavery on the Gulf of Mexico. 

What their annual losses are may be 
partly gathered irom the following state- 
ment: A Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, (House Doc. 170, 3d. Ses. 
27th Congress,) transmitting the copy of 
a letter from the Collector of St. Louis, 
states that, of 126 steamboats enrolled at 
St. Louis, and trading with that port in 
1841-2, 29 were lost. Of these 29, 
20 were lost by snags or rocks, which 
could be removed. The money loss was 
estimated at $876,700; and 42 human 
beings perished. Assuming the accu- 
racy of these statements, and that the 
loss of the St. Louis boats during the 
period specified is a fair annual ave- 
rage, and that the average loss on all the 
Mississippi boats is in the same pro- 
portion—the annual loss of al! the boats 
employed in this navigation, estimating 
them at 900, would be 107); and if 
the damage to cargo be put at the same 
rate as that to the boats, it would make 
an annual aggregate loss of $2,601,200 
—of which two-thirds would be oc- 
casioned by snags, logs and rocks, in 
other words, by causes susceptible of be- 
ing removed. An additional fact, show- 
ing the dangers of this navigation, 
mentioned by the Cincinnati memorial, 
is very significant, viz.: that many I[n- 
surance Companies refuse to take risks 
on the steamboats on these waters, and 
that on the best of them the premium 
charged is from 12 to 18 percent. Ex- 
perience having established the practica- 
bility of removing the obstructions and 
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dangers in the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries arising from 

, logs and rocks; the whole re- 
. sponsibility—and it is a fearful one—for 
the destruction of life and property oc- 
casioned mrp rests upon the Federal 
Government, which alone has the power 
and the requisite authority and means 
for their removal. 

Having thus os egy Mapes. doubt- 
less, yet, as we cannot but think, in a 
most imposing form—the importance, 
value and steady growth of the com- 
merce and navigation of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, we will now turn to 
the lakes, and see what their claims are 
to the liberal care and protection of the 
government. 

The letter addressed by James L. Bar- 
ton of Buffalo, to Mr. McClelland, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce in 
the House of Representatives, will fur- 
nish the statistics to illustrate this portion 
of our inquiry. 

In 1818 the first steamboat, the Walk 
in the Water, was seen upon Lake Erie. 
Itsvoyage to and from Bufialo and Detroit 
occupied ten days. Its business was 
chiefly confined to Lake Erie, but it made 
an annual trip to Mackinac—then the 
Ultima Thule of lake navigation. It was 
not till 1826 or 1827 that the waters of 
Lake Michigan were invaded by a steam- 
boat, which ran with a pleasure party to 
Greenbay. The southern part of the 
lake and Chicago were not visited till 
1832, when the necessities of the gov- 
ernment requiring the transportation of 
troops and munitions for the then exist- 
ing Indian war, steamboats were chartered 
to carry them to Chicago. 

In 1840, there were 48 steamboats on 
the lakes, of from 150 to 750 tons, and 
costing about $2,200,000; the business 
that year West of Detroit, produced 
$201 ,838—chiefly freightand passage mo- 
ney. Owing, however, to the entire want 


bbls. flour. bu. wheat. 
1835, 86,233 98,701 
1845, from Ohio and 


other States, 717,466 1,354,990 


All this passed through Buffalo into 
the Erie Canal—but the whole quantity 
of flour and wheat sent over the lakes 
in 1845 from these States, exceeded 
1,500,000 bbls. 

But the elaims of the trade of these 
lakes to the care and protection of the 
Federal Government, would be imper- 
fectly set forth, if the number of persons 
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of harbors around Lake Michigan, the bu- 
siness is wholly confined to its Western 
coast. From 1834 to 1841, the business 
West of Detroit, was found by accurate 
statistics to have grown from $6,272 to 
$226,352. The sail vessels then on the 
lakes were estimated at 250, varying from 
30 to 350 tons, and costing from $1000 to 
$14,000. The aggregate capital they re- 
present may be put down at one anda 
quarter millions, and the annual earnings 
of these vessels amount to about $750,000. 
In 1845, there were on the lakes above 
Niagara, the following vessels : 
Steamboats, 52—20,500 tons. 
Propellers, 8— 2,500 « 
Brigs, 50—11,000 « 
Schooners, 270—42,000 « 


380 76,000 tons. 
Costing in their construction, $4,600,000. 

On lake Ontario, at the same period, 
there were— 

7 Steamboats, confining their trade to 
that lake. 

8 large Propellers, and 100 Brigs and 
Schooners—which, passing through the 
Welland Canal, traded to the extreme end 
of Lake Michigan, and at all the interme- 
diate points. 

A large accession has since been made 
to the navigation on all the lakes, as well 
to repair the disasters of the boisterous 
autumn of 1845, as to meet the increased 
demand. 

The loss of life in 1845 was 60 per- 
sons, and 36 vessels were driven ashore. 
During five years ending with 1845, more 
than 400 lives were lost, and more than 
one million of dollars damage was sus- 
tained by the shipping. 

The following comparative table of 
two periods, ten years apart, will show 
the great growth of the trade: 

In 1835, the State of Ohio, the only 
Exporting State on the upper lakes, pass- 
ed through the Erie Canal to tide water— 


bdls. staves. bbls. prov’s. bbls, ashes. Ibs. wool. 
2,565,272 


88,296,431 


6,502 4,410 149,401 


68,000 34,000 2,957,761 


who are annually transported upon them 
were overlooked. 

«Last year,” says Mr. Barton’s letter, 
«during the season of navigation, there 
were three daily lines of large steamboats 
leaving Buffalo for Toledo, Detroit, and 
the Western shore of LakeMichigan as far 
as Chicago, besides other shorter lines.” 

A very carefully made list from the 
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nger rolls and accounts of these 
steamboats was prepared and duly veri- 
fied, and the result is thus stated: 


1845, number of passengers who 


jeft Buffalo, 93,367 
“© way passengers taken on 
board en route, 5,369 





98,736 


Of these, 40,630 were landed at ports 
West of Detroit and principally on the 
Western shore of Lake Michigan from 
Shebrygan to Chicago. 

These are the passengers going one 
way and by steamboats. But if those 
coming from the West, in vessels of all 
sorts, be added, and those passing and re- 

ing from port to port, it will not 

e unreasonable to state at 200,000, the 

number of persons who were embarked 

on the upper lakes in that year. If to 
these be added the number of passen 

on Lake Ontario, and thence through the 

Welland Canal to the upper lake, the ag- 

would not fall short of a quarter 

of a million of human beings, whose 

lives areannually hazarded on these lakes. 

Such is the present state of the navi- 

ion and commerce of the great lakes; 

ut when the I/linoisand Michigan Canal, 
to terminate at Cones, which connects 
the Mississippi with Lake Michigan, is 
finished—when Wisconsin, the finest ter- 
ritory in the Union, shall be filled up and 
cultivated, and the process is now ra- 

idly going on—and when a Railroad or 

anal shall traverse its level prairies and 
bring into connection the upper Miasis- 
sippi and the lake, who shall even con- 
jecture the extent of commerce and navi- 
gation then to be carried on over these 
great inland seas? The commerce of the 
port of Buffalo alone, during the year 1845, 
amounted to $33,000,000 in value; that 
of all the other ports on the lake would 
excéed that sum, and probably swell the 
total to $70,000,000, and even that large 
figure fails to mark the real value of the 
whole lake trade, seeing that a consider- 
able portion of it goes through the Wel- 
land Canal, direct to Canadian ports. 

In duly considering the facts here 
bpoagt together, it will, it is thought, be 
readily admitted, that when Mr. Polk 


‘treats the object for which appropriations 


were made by the River and Harbor bill 
vetoed by him, as of secondary impor- 
tance to the Mexican war, and of no 
pressing urgency, he does great violence 
to truth. {[t is utterly inconsistent with 


every notion of the uses of Government 
to say, that interests such as we have 
shown to exist, in constant peril from 
causes susceptible of removal, are not en- 
titled to claim that in some shape and b 
some competent power, these perils shall 
be abated. No one will maintain that a 
sagacious and practical people have 
agreed to bind themselves into a form of 
government which is powerless to re- 
move patent evils—and that the force of 
certain metaphysical abstractions is such, 
that countless lives and countless treasure 
may be annually destroyed, because that 
people cannot agree where the power is 
placed to apply the remedy, which all 
admit can be effectually applied. Such 
power must reside somewhere in every 
social and political organization, and 
when it is shown where, from the nature 
of things, it cannot reside, a great step is 
made towards determining where, of ne- 
cessity, it must reside. 

In regard to the Mississippi, Mr. Cal- 
houn’s Report already so copiously re- 
ferred to, after asking “‘ where the power, 
and where the duty, to improve the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries,” thus proceeds to answer : 


“Tt is certainly not that of individuals ; 
the improvement is beyond the reach of 
their means and power. Nor is it that of the 
several States bordering on its navigable 
waters. It is also beyond their means and 
power acting separately. Nor can it be 
done by their united and joint action. 
There are 16 States and two Territories ly- 
ing wholly or partly within the valley of 
the Mississippi, and there still is ample 
space for several more—these all have a 
common interest in its commerce—their 
united and joint action would be requisite 
for the improvement of the navigation. 
But the only means by which that could be 
done, is expressly prohibited by the 10th 
Sec. 1st Art. of the Constitution, which 
provides that ** No State shall enter into 
any treaty, alliance, or confederation.” 
But if neither individuals nor States acting 
separately or jointly, have the power to 
improve its navigation, it must belong to 
the Federal Government, if the power ex- 
ist at all, as there is no other agency or 
authority in our system of Government by 
which it could be exercised.” 


This is well and soundly said, and eve- 
ry word of it is alike applicable to the 
case of the lakes—even in a greater de- 
gree indeed, than to that of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Calhoun then proceeds to inquire 
under what provision of the Constitution 
the power can be exercised. It must be 
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comprised, he argues, “‘ among the ex- 
pressly granted and enumerated powers, 
or among those necessary and proper to 
carry them into effect.” If not to be iound 
among them, it does not exist at all. 

It is admitted that whether the Federal 
Government esses the power or not, 
it has heretolore acted on the supposition 
that it did, «‘ as the numerous acts of Con- 
gress for the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi, including its principal tributaries, 
abundantly prove.” These appropria- 
tions—so far as appear—were made under 
what is usually called the money power, 
that power which Madison, Monroe, and 
Jackson considered as still preserving to 
the Federal Government the means of at- 
taining the great ends of internal improve- 
ment, even while they denied to that Gov- 
ernment the right to carry on such im- 
provement, directly. 

But Mr. Calhoun is not content with 
this source of the poets and he looks 
elsewhere for it—and after some fine spun 
ar ey about the ‘“‘common defence” 
and the * general welfare,” which he in 
like manner rejects as the source of this 
power, he finds it at last, though limited 
mm degree, and tied up by subtleties most 
sophistical, in the authority granted to the 
Federal Government “to regulate Com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
States.” 

After adverting to the constant and un- 
controverted exercise of this power in es- 
tablishing lighthouses, beacons, piers, 
&c. on the Atlantic, Mr. Calhoun assumes 
that the good sense of the thing requires 
that a like practice on the lakes and the 
great inland water-courses can be main- 
tained and justified under the same pro- 
vision. 

Hence, says he, the Committee “ are of 
opinion that it (the power of Congress) 
extends to removing all obstructions with- 
in the channel of the Mississippi, the re- 
moval of which would add to the safety 
and facility of its navigation. It includes 
the removal of snags, logs, rocks, shoals, 
sand-breaks, bars—including that at its 
mouth, and trees projecting over or liable 
to slide into its channel—where the re- 
moval would improve or secure the 
navigation.” 

This is all clear and undoubted ; but in 
the next breath, Mr. Calhoun limits this 
power to the case where a river bounds 
three or more States, and denies that it 
can be rightfully exercised where a river 
runs clearly through one Siate, or be- 
tween two States. The reasoning is too 
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superfine for use, and quite inconsistent 
with the robust arguments of other por- 
tions of the Report. 

After establishing the right of the 
Federal Government to improve the Mis- 
sissippi—even to the cutting down and 
removal of trees on its banks—Mr. Cal- 
houn denies that “Harbors or canals 
round falls” in the river can be justly con- 
structed under this power! It would be 
perfectly competent, according to such 
reasoning, for the Federal Government to 
blast and clear away the falls of the Ohio, 
for instance at Louisville—which at an 
enormous expense might probably be 
done—but it is not competent to obtain 
the same object, that of facilitating the 
navigation, by turning those falls with a 
sufficient canal!! So again, it is admit- 
ted that the Federal Government may 
dredge out, improve and render more se- 
cure, any existing harbor; but they may 
not, however valuable the commerce that 
may have sprung up to require it, forma 
new harbor !!! 

And yet the men who indulge in such 
hair-splitting subtleties, and, where great 
benefit is certain to grow out of a common 
sense and liberal construction of the Con- 
stitution, insist upon adhering to its let- 
ter, have no scruples at other times, and 
for the furtherance of one special interest 
—that of slavery—to open wide the door 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. Polk and Mr. Calhoun would 
search in vain for the provision of the 
Constitution which will justify the ad- 
mission of Texas into the Union, in the 
manner in which that State was admitted. 
They can find no warrant in it, for an 
admission by act of Congress to the origi- 
nal limited partnership of these United 
States, of a foreign territory and all its 
citizens. Such a power belongs, #f it 
exist at all, to the treaty-making branch : 
nor can even that justify cancelling two 
Representatives in Congress to the sparse 
white population of that foreign territory, 
numerically below the ratio which in the 
United States is required for one Repre- 
sentative—thus giving to Texas twice the 
weight in the popular branch possessed by 
Delaware—one of the old thirteen origz- 
nal founders of the Constitution—and 

ual weight in the Senate. 

“aThe same sticklers for the letter “« which 
killeth ” can find authority in the Consti- 
tution to fit out exploring expeditions, by 
land and by water, can approach the 
hyperborean rigors of the South pole, in 
their effort to solve a problem in geogra- 
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phy, and spend treasure and human lives 
in surveying the coasts and rivers of 
foreign countries; but they can find no 
authority to render our own coasts and 
rivers secure by harbors and break waters, 
or by removing obstructions. Verily, 
they “strain at a gnat while swallowing 
a whole drove of camels.” 

But Mr. Polk would seem to lack the 
apology of an apparent conviction— 
erroneous though that might be—onthis 
subject : for if there be any faith due to 
the representations of Mr. Brinckerhoff 
and Mr. Thompson, which have been 
already quoted, and to the hardly less 
expressive silence or costiveness of 
Messrs. McClelland and Constable, Mr. 
Polk has played a part in this whole 
matter. After using the influence which 
the possession of a Veto power and the 
apprehension that he might use it against 
the Harbor Bill, gave him to carry the 
Tariff—after appealing to the principle, 
and appearing to assent to the details of 
the appropriation in that Harbor Bill— 
while another favorite object was in 
abeyance—Mr, Polk, at the eleventh 
hour, makes a stalking horse of the Con- 
stitution, in order to cheat his friends— 
and upon pretended scruples, about the 
sxistence of a power which almost all his 


predecessors have, in some form, exer- 
cised, refuses his final and formal 
assent to a bill—of which many of the 
appropriations were suggested y his own 
officers—were reinforced by the Presi- 
dent’s own recommendation—were sub- 
sequently approved in principle, if not in 
absolute detail, by the President person- 
ally—and which would, it is hardly 
doubtful, have been all — by him, if 
the veto on the Tariff Bill had been post- 
ned till the return of the River and 
arbor Bill. 

The lamentation of the country, there- 
fore, and especially of that large portion 
of it more immediately bordering on the 
great lakes and rivers, for the improve- 
ment and security of which this bill was 
mainly devised, are embittered and ex- 
asperated by the conviction, that their 
interests, and the safety of life and com- 
merce among them, have been sacrificed, 
not to any honest conviction—not to any 
pardonable doubt about the true meaning 
of the Constitution—but to a wanton and 
corrupt exercise of a monarchical prerog- 
ative, which in the purest hands is of 
dangerous reach, but which in such 
hands as it has fallen into, should be 
abolished, or we cease to be [ree. 
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J. 0. Deceased wth 1840. 


Anp thou art passed from life! Th’ uncounted years— 
That rose so glorious on th’ horizon’s verge, 

Airy and winged, and touched with many hues, 

When thou rod’st sparkling on the crest o’ the wave, 
And dreamed no end could come to their bright change, 
Thy cloud-flushed Futare—blankly have put on 

A sudden blackness, and thy little drop 


All darkly 


lided down into the deep, 


The vast LP ocean, never more to rise 

Into the dear realm of this mortal light! 

Yet art thou notall gone! Thy memory still 
Lingers around me, whether at the hour 

Of sacred Evening, or when Morning fills 

The world’s great face with solitary bond 
And thy strong spirit, swift and fresh and calm, 
Oh Brother! cleaves the ambrosial stellar space, 
Or with an earnest joy, contemplative, 

Sits in hushed valleys, and by chaunting streams, 
To which Earth’s beautiful! places al! must seem 
Poor—very poor! And yet could we but see 
Thy face among us !—could we feel thy hand! 
Thy voice but hear, and—hush! no more of thee ! 


Art thou not made immortal ? 


New-Haven, April, 1840. 


EARLDEN. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CUPID SMITH. 


A MAGAZINE STORY. 


BY HARRY FRANCO, 


CHAPTER I. 


Cuprp Suir was by no means an un- 
common man. We do not remember that 
anybody ever called him one of the most 
remarkable men of the age. He was one of 
those persons who passin a crowd without 
being seen ; one who impresses you with 
the thought, the first time you happen to 
meet him, that you must have seen him 
before ; and when you meet him a second 
time, causes you;to doubt whether or no 
you ever did see him before—so nearly 
did he resemble the average of humanity. 
He was of middle age, middle size, and 
in middling circumstances. But he once 
met with an uncommon adventure, which 
serves to te him from the rest of 
his tribe. ‘Then there was something un- 
common in his very common name. Cu- 
pid and Smith are both common names 
enough, butit is not often that we see 
them united. We are not positive that 
his Christian*name was Cupid. Perhaps 
not. But we are positive that we never 
heard him called by nev ae He 7 
ave — agreeable gentleman, wi 
a fine head ot glossy, onwre hair, which 
curled gienesntl round his very common 
face, and, together with his attention to 
the ladies, had probably caused his friends 
to apply to him the appellation of the lit- 
tle curly-headed God of Love. Cupid 
was unmarried, of course; it would be a 
strange freak for the God of Love to mar- 
ry. Catch him doing such a thing. How- 
ever, our Cupid really had a desire to 
marry: why he never did, is more than 
we know; but we know why he did not 
marry one of the Miss Prymsticks, and 
the reason of it will form the burden of 
our story. We could divulge that rea- 
son at a word, and put the reader out of 

at once, and bring our story to 
an immediate close: and so might a moth- 
er witha spoonful of laudanum put an 
end to the life of her infant, and save 
herself the trouble of bringing it up, and 
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the infant the trouble of living. But 

ine authors have an affection for 
their offspring, as well as other people, 
and feel it a sacred duty to keep them 
alive as long as possible. And even this 
little bit of a digression has added some 
lines to the span of our bantling’s life, 
as you see, without doing anybody any 
harm; and also shown you how easy a 
matter it is to get upa zine story, 
nothing being eB with a practiced 
writer but pen, ink and paper, a subject 
and sure pay. But to resume the thread 
of our story. 

Cupid Smith had some kind of employ- 
ment in Wall street. What it was we 
do not know ; but it was a Brine | 
occupation which never soiled his hands, 
however much it might have soiled his 
thoughts; he was always dressed ex- 

i well, a little within the ex- 


a, 
treme of the fashion, and was always at 


leisure of an evening. Consequently he 
was a valuable acqoniitancete ladluief a 
certain age, and was always willing to 
devote Ifis time to them, but he never 
manifested any particular desire to devote 
any money to their enjoyments. We 
have heard it said, but mind it is only 
what the newspapers call an on dit, that 
in passing by an ice-cream saloon with a 
lady on his arm, or a pair of them on his 
arms, he never could be induced by any 
sly hints or inuendoes to stop, but on the 
contrary was — to quic va his pace 
and pretend to be in a great hurry to 

hoes, Ladies are tervible fev Py 
and they will give a gentleman a worse 
name for refusing them a glass of ice- 
cream, than for breaking half the laws 
of the e; and we sus: that 
the ladies of Cupid’s circle told as 
many bad things of him as though he had 
been a downright Don Giovanni. And 
this might have been one reason why he 
bad never succeeded in obtaining any 
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lady’s hand. Probably he lost half a 
dozen fortunes for the sake of saving a 
meer 
At last, however, Mr. Smith’s great 
name-sake, the little God Cupid, in one 
of his freaks, directed the two Miss 
Prymsticks, or the two Misses Prymstick, 
we don’t remember the fashionable way, 
to take up their residence for a couple of 
winter months, at the boarding-house 
where Mr. Smith lived. These two la- 
dies were sisters; the eldest, Caroline, 
was probably forty—the younger, Char- 
lotte, thirty-eight. They looked very 
much alike and were very much alike, and 
they were never more alike in anything 
than in liking Cupid Smith. « Hasn’t he 
fine teeth, Caroline?” “ Hasn’t he beau- 
tiful hair, Charlotte?” they exclaimed to- 
gether, after the first meeting. Mr. Smith 
quietly observed to a friend of his, “A 
pair of fine girls, the Miss Prymsticks. I 
wonder who they are?” It was an easy 
matter to learn exactly who they were; 
and Mr. Smith, very much to his satis- 
faction, learned that they were the orphan 
daughters of a jobbing grocer who had 
died some ten years beiore, and left them 
quite a little fortune, the interest of which 
enabled them to live very genteelly in a 
ge ornée at Bloomingdale, and to 
contribute ely to several missionary 
enterprises. e do not know that Mr. 
Smith actually redoubled his attentions 
to, the two Miss Prymsticks after he re- 
ceived this information, but he was suffi- 
ficiently attentive to them ; and let people 
say what they please of his manners, we 
ate knowing to the fact that he treated 
them to ice-creams at Thompson’s twice 
in one-month. And such is the power of 
love on the mere externals of our nature, 
supposing Mr, Smith to have been in- 
fluenced by that tender passion, we do not 
hesitate to say that his hair assumed a 
darker -hue and a glossier surface, and 
even his teeth shone with a preternatural 
brightness, after his acquaintance with 
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Caroline and Charlotte Prymstick. His 
eyes, it is true, remained about the same 
as they had been, but their sparkles were 
probably perceived by the two sisters : for 
our own part we wondered at their dull- 
ness considering the happy excitement 
under which he must have Tabored. 

Things wore a very smiling, a very 
cheerful, and a very contented outside 
with Caroline and Charlotte Prymstick, 
and Cupid Smith, for two whole months, 
let the same things have been ever so 
much the reverse inside. It is a great 
thing to appear happy, even, for two 
months. Mr. Smith was no doubt a hap- 
py manevery way. He felt morally sure 
that one of the sisters, and her fortune, 
would be his, when he made up his mind 
which one he would take; the only thing 
that he grieved about was the strictness 
of the laws which forbade polygamy, for 
he would have been too happy to espouse 
both of them, and take the care of their 
fortunes, poor things! The young ladies 
felt equally certain that one of them could 
have Mr. Smith; but as they could not, 
like him, make an election, they were in 
a state of feverish anxiety night after 
night, amounting almost to one of those 
terrible cases of madness which we meet 
with in novels. At one time the chances 
seemed in favor of Caroline, at another 
Cupid seemed to be pointing his arrows at 
a But we leave our readers to 
judge of the feelings of hope and despair 
saath alternately ao Phe ola of 
these amiable young ladies, We are sure 
that tuey can be much more easily imagin- 
ed than described. Indeed, nothing can 
be more easy than to imagine such feel- 
ings, and nothing more difficult, in the 
way of description, than to describe them. 

Not to interrupt the train of reflection 
too suddenly into which our reader has 
probably fallen, we will pause for a mo- 
ment before entering on the second divi- 
sion of our story. 


CHAPTER II. 


The blasts of winter had given way to 
the soft breath of spring; the hillocks of 
ice and snow, which had long impeded the 
progress of the traveler as he wended his 
eo _— ran pe — 

1 and leit $s of mud at 
the c ro aa of the sttettes cloaks had 


—_ place to shawls, and marabout 


to crape roses; and many other 


changes equally important had taken 
place, “pe we will omit, because we 
are only writing a m ine story, and 
nota wsoeel like those ‘by Mr. jemis and 
Mr. Simms, To be very brief, then, and 
comprehensible, it was spring, and the 
two Misses Prymstick had returned to 
Sweet-Brier Cottage without having re- 
ceived any intimation from Mr. Smith of 
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his inclinations or intentions, excepting in 
a very general manner. It is true that 
Miss Caroline thought that he had shown 
rather more tenderness towards her, and 
had pressed her hand at parting a little 
more warmly than he had done to her 
sister, but then Miss Charlotte wh 
exactly the same respecting herself. The 
truth of the matter was that he had not 
shown the least partiality, neither did he 
feel any. But as soon as he felt relieved 
of the witchery of their personal charms 
he began to settle his thoughts upon 
Charlotie Prymstick. lt was comeing 
to be on this side of forty, even thoug 

the distance was so short. Mr. Smith 
was something the other side of that vene- 
rable period himself, and any young lady 
unde” it was quite agirl. Having once 
allowed himself to think of Charlotte 
apart {rom her sister, he was not long in 
arraying her in a thousand graces which 
Caroline did not possess. Her complexion 
was better, her teeth whiter, her form 
more perfect, her foot smaller, her voice 
sweeter, her mind more elevated, for Mr. 
Smith would talk of elevated minds in 
spite of Wall street, and, what was of 
more importance, she had the most love 
for him, But we who knew these young 
ladies, well knew that Mr. Smith was 
mistaken in all of these particulars. The 
only difference between these unfortunate 
sisters. was that of age, and that was too 
little to care about. However, we did not 
know at the time what thoughts had ta- 
ken possession of Mr. Smith’s mind, and 
therefore we could not set him right in 
the matter. So he went on 4 after day, 
and night after night, stuffing himself and 
filling up all the pores of his capacious 
heart with thoughts of Charlotte Prym- 
stick, until the image of the young lady 
pore | occupied every part of his 
system. Lt was just such another marriage 
of souls as took place in the beginning of 
things, when the original Cupid and Miss 
Psyche made their most memorable and 
desirable match, At last, Mr. Smith being 
entirely possessed with the image of Miss 
Charlotte Prymstick, felt himself irresisti- 
bly impelled towards her by that secret 
influence which men are beginning to 
understand since they have begun to 
make researches and discoveries in the 
science of Psydanamy ; and finding that 
it would be of no use to attempt to hold 
out longer, he sent word to the sisters that 
he would pay them a visit of a Saturday 
night and remain with them at Sweet- 
Brier Cottage until Monday morning ; in- 
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tending to watch an opportunity of de- 
claring his love to Miss Charlotte when 
she was alone, and, if she should reject 
him, to offer himself to her sister before 
they could have an opportunity to con- 
fer together. 

BMG ager were thrown into an inde- 
scribable tumult by Mr. Smith’s message; 
and, as women always do on such ocea- 
sions, immediately turned the house up- 
side down, and had it scrubbed from gar- 
ret to cellar; just as if Mr. Smith was 

oing to inspect every closet and cup- 
oard with his eye-glass. Then they be- 

n to inspect their jars of preserves, and 
retted themselves into a high fever in 
trying to think of something suitable for 
dinner. All their proceedings were on 
the most extensive and lavish scale, and 
if it had been possible to eat gold it would 
have been offered to Cupid for his supper. 
But nature has so ordered things, for wise 
purposes we have no doubt, that high 
and low, rich and poor, the favored and 
the oppressed, the master and the slave, 
must all come down to the same level in 
receiving sustenance from the bounte- 
ous Giver of all good. The same air 
and water and bread necessary for the 
slave are also necessary for the master. 
We live upon neither eagles nor bank 
bills ; and although it would not be utter- 
ly impossible, as we know from our his- 
torical reading, to swallow a pearl dis- 
solved in vinegar, yet nobody would take 
such a potation in preference to pure 
water. In spite, therefore, of the Cleo- 
patraish desires of the Misses Prymstick, 
when their Anthony made his appearance 
at Sweet-Brier Cottage they were forced 
to see him sit at their table and eata 
slice of dry toast and drink a cup of weak 
tea, the whole of which could not have 
cost fivepence. 

And they were so willing and so able 
to feed him upon gold, and dissolve pearls 
in his drink! Why, what a mortification 
is this! ‘To sweat and toil, and sacrifice 
blessed nights and days to the getting of 
money and then not to be able toswallow 
a sixpence more than the happy healthy 
creature who has laughed at care and 
grown old without a dollar at interest. 
Never did their wealth seem so small in 
the eyes of the Misses Prymstick, -as 
when they saw Cupid sitting at their 
table and felt the impotence of money to 
add in the smallest degree to his plea- 
sures. Oh! it would have drawn tears 
from the eyes of John Jacob Astor to 
see them in their distress. Why, anybody 
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could have furnished such a supper as 
that to Mr. Smith. There is not a mil- 
liner in Division street who could not 
have done as much. What then was the 
use of their money? The use of it was 
that to its particular influence they were 
solely indebted for the company of Mr. 
Smith at all. But this they did not con- 
sider, Indeed, such are the magnetic in- 
fluences of the precious metals, that peo- 
ple who possess any considerable quanti- 
ty of those materialscan never know what 
portion of their joys or woes is owing 
to their attractions; and the only way to 
test their true value and your own merits 
is to dis yourself of them after 
the manner of Timon. But these subtle- 
ties were quite beyond the Misses Prym- 
stick. They were willing to credit all the 
attentions they received from Mr. Smith 
and from everybody else.to their own 

rsonal attractions, and not to that worth- 
er dross which in the commerce of the 
world is called money. And they are 
Tight for so doing. What could more ef- 
fectually disgust an honest soul, and 
sicken it of the world, than to know it 
was surrounded by hase parasites and 
worshipers of that idol, the love of 
which God himself has said is impossible 
with those who worship Him. Can it bea 
comfortable feeling to know you are sur- 
rounded by a rabble rout—like the lady 
in Comus—whoare watching for a chance 
to prey upon you? And that the smiling 
looks and watchful eyes which are bent 
upon you are but the marks of sordid 
vice? No. The two sisters, therefore, 
hugged themselves in the faith that Mr. 
Smith was smitten by their personal 


We have not before attended to one 
uliarity of the Miss Prymsticks, which 
Rose two ladies held in common with the 
greater part of the sex who remain un- 
married et a certain age; this, as may be 
imagined, was an excessive caution, in all 
affairs wherein the opposite sex was an 
actor, not by word, deed, or sign to cast 
the faintest shadow on the immaculate 
purity of their chaste reputation. Until 
the night that Mr. Smith favored them 
with his company, no man had ever rest- 
ed his head upon a pillow in Sweet-Brier 
Cottage. They were, therefore, in a state 
of great excitement when, after retiring 
to the sleeping apartment they remember- 
ed that a man, or to use their own ex- 
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charms and the blandishments of their 
conversation. 

We will not infringe upon the sacred 
privacy of Sweet-Brier and reveal to the 
world the conversation of the two sisters 
and Cupid Smith. The reader must have 
a dull imagination who cannot furnish for 
himself as much gentle talk and soft 
whispering as took place on that memo- 
rable Saturday night. Smith had wisely 
determined not to reveal his passion be- 
fore the next day, fearing, perhaps, that 
when the sisters were left to themselves 
something might occur to mar his brilliant 
hopes; they left him, therefore, when 
they retired for the night, in the same 
sweetly uncertain state which they had 
now endured for almost half a year; and 
he retired to his couch with the same 
high hopes in his heart; the same bright 
mansions glittering in the smiling val- 
Jeysof the Future; the same githey brown 
hair on his head ; and the same spotless 

reelain glistening between his severed 

ips. But this life, as the Poet sings, is 
expressly given us for our illusion; and 
never, as after events proved, did three 
mortals so delude themselves with vain 
dreams as did Caroline and Charlotte 
H+ at: and Cupid Smith that eventful 
night. 
efore we enter upon the exciting part 
of our story, a little time is essential for 
the recuperation of our own as well as 
our reader’s nerves. Therefore we will 
close this chapter while the chief person- 
ages of our story are enjoying that repose 
which no hero however great, nor any 
reader however ardent, 
forego. 


can afford to 


pression, “a gentleman,” was sleeping 
under their roof, even though that gentle- 
man was Cupid Smith. They had no 
fears of him--not the least in the world— 
but to make security doubly secure, they 
called Bridget the cook, and Ellen the 
chambermaid, and made them lie in the 
room adjoining their own; not content 
with this, they put Cupid bimself ina 
little yor sre room on the first floor, 
which had a window opening out upon 
the lawn: still further, they waited until 
they thought he must be asleep and then 
barricadoed his chamber door with the 
caett table and rocking-chair, and then 
cl their virgin eyes to dream, in sweet 
security, of brighter and happier days to 
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come; for the happiest of mortals are 
continually looking forward to still hap- 
pier days in the future. 

Smith stretched himself upon the downy 
bed which the tender sisters had prepared 
for his weary limbs, and courted sleep 
with all his power, anxious, no doubt, to 
revel in those dreams which his fanc 
would be sure to conjure up when his 
thoughts were disentangled from the 
grosser cares of the world. But sleep 
would not come at his call ; the novelty 
of his situation, the closeness of the 
room, the excessive whiteness of the vir- 
gin linen in which he was wrapped, or 
some other cause, kept him staring wide 
awake; at last he grew so restless that 
he determined to rise and walk in the ad- 
joining room until his nerves should be 
composed. His consternation was ex- 
treme when he tried the handle of his 
door and discovered that he was fastened 
into his room. The night was calm, the 
moon at the full and temptingly bright; so 
gently raising thé window of his room 

e stepped out upon the lawn, and hav- 
ing on no other covering than his shirt, 
alter two or three turns across the lawn 
he felt sufficiently refreshed to wish for 
Lis bed. But when he attempted to raise 
the window again, to his utter dismay he 
was unable to lift it an inch. It was se- 
cured by aself-acting spring which he 
had not perceived when he let it down. 
He tried and tried until the sweat began 
torun from him in streams. There he 
stood in the cold night air, the moon 
shining with intense brightness upon his 
bald head and giving it the appearance of 
one of those quicksilvered globes which 
are sometimes seen hanging in the parlors 
of very old-fashioned country taverns. 
Yes, the crown of Cupid Smith's head 
was as bald as the palm of his hand. 
We have kept this fact a profound secret 
until this moment, when we could do so 
no longer. Our reader will remember 
that we have alluded to the admiration of 
the Miss Prymsticks for Smith’s fine head 
of hair. And their admiration was as 
good a proof of their esthetical percep- 
tion as though they had written an essay 
on the Apollo Belvidere. Winckleman, 
or Gothe, or Miss Fuller, or any. oth- 
er esthetic writer might have admired 
Smith’s wig. It was a very perfect one 
and he always kept it in the best order. 
Of course he took it off when he went to 
bed—which is more than every man can 
do with his hair—and that was the reason 
of his baldness. Since we have gone so 
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far as to divulge the secret of the wig, we 
might, perhaps, as well mention here a 
fact which must come to the reader's 
knowledge sooner or later: Smith 
wore a complete set‘of false teeth, made 
of the most delicate porcelain, which, at 
the moment that he stood on the outside 
of the window trying to effect an entrance, 
were quietly reposing on the toilet-table 
of the Misses Prymstick’s octagonal 
dressing-room, which was for the first 
time graced by such splendid ornaments. 
A ray of silvery light penetrating through 
one of the parted folds of the window 
drapery, fell upon them and gave them 
the appearance of spectral teeth, If we 
were to write page upon page we could 
never convey ah impression to the read- 
er’s mind of Smith’s feelings. Those who 
would know how he felt must try to 
imagine themselves in his situation. Hav- 
ing stopped a moment to consider what 
was best to be done, an icy chilliness suc- 
ceeded to his feverish heat: gradually the 
wind began to rise and whistle sharply 
about his Jegs, rustling, in a very un- 
pleasant manner, his exceedingly scant 
drapery. At first Smith resolved rather 
than expose himself to hischaste hostesses 
to make a bold venture and run off to 
town; but when he remembered that his 
teeth and hair were lying on the toilet- 
table of his sleeping-room a dizziness 
came over him and he gasped for breath. 
But he soon recovered. A man in his 
situation was not likely to be long lost in 
thought. There was but one alternative. 
He must get into the house by hook or by 
crook, Leaving the window of his sleep- 
ing-room, he tried all the other windows 
and doors, hoping to find one unfastened, 
but the Misses Prymstick were not the 
rsons to leave a window unfastened. 
n gliding around the cottage, jumping 
over beds of flowers, and ever and anon 
scratching his legs against rose-bushes 
and treading upon nettles, he had restored 
the fever heat of his blood, and in spite 
of the wind the sweat began to drip from 
his body. Now he resolved to knock 
boldly at the front door of the cottage, 
but dreading to encounter the chaste sis- 
ters in his entrance, and fearful of alarm- 
ing those tender virgins he concluded, 
just as he had laid his hand upon ‘the 
nocker, that his only way was to wake 
one of the house-maids and bribe her to 
let him in without waking the sisters. 
A new difficulty now beset him. He 
didn’t know wale the servants sle 
and he might disturb the sisters by mis- 
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take. But he had been a denizen of Wall 
street too long not to understand the 
science of chances, and making a slight 
algebraic calculation in his perplexed 
brain, he arrived at the conclusion that 
a little diamond-paned window which 
looked towards the rising sun must belong 
to the servants’ apartment. So, gathering 
a handful! of small pebbles he flung them 
against it, and was startled by the tre- 
mendous noise which they made, as they 


Although Smith capered about the 
grounds of Sweet-Brier as free from the 
suspicion of being observed as a youn 
colt gamboling ina field of clover, an 
as little embarrassed by mauvais honte as 
by any unnecessary clothing, he was, 
nevertheless, closely watched by more 
eyes than Diana’s, which shone as bright- 
ly upon him as though he had been her 
cherished Endymion. Some secret in- 
fluence—perhaps the same that had be- 
witched the faculties of Cupid Smith—had 
also prevented Miss Charlotte Prymstick 
from closing an eye when she retired to 
her couch, and after tossing awhile and 
striving in vain to close her eyes in sleep, 
at last rose and seated herself at her win- 
dow and gazed abstractedly at the moon. 
She had not sat long when she thought 
that she perceived the shadow of a man 
flitting across the lawn. She nearly 
swooned at the sight ; but as it almost im- 
mediately vanished she imagined it was 
only the effect of her disturbed mind and 
hesitated to awaken her sister who had 
fallen into a sweet sleep. Butas she sat 
with her heart beating terribly, her eyes 
soon encountered a sight that almost de- 
prived her of reason. It was no shadow 
that she saw now, but a real man, and in 
acondition too that left her no room to 
doubt. But her horror was at its height 
when he cautiously approached the win- 
dow where she was sitting and attempted 
to raise the sash of the one directly be- 
neath. Too much terrified to utter a 
piercing scream, she rushed to the bedside 
of her sister and in a few hurriet whis- 
ts informed her of what she had seen. 
ushing from their apartment like startled 
fawns, (to be frank with the reader, we 
never saw a startled fawn, excepting the 
tame one in the Bowling Green, and are 
not positive that this simile isa just one, 
but as orn young ladies are always 
compared to startled fawns, we think that 
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rattled against the glass. He waited a 
few minutes, but there was no response, 
and growing impatient he threw u 
another handful of pebbles with still 
reater force. It was not long before 

mith had the happiness to see the little 
casement open. His heart leaped with 
delight at the sight, but the next moment 
——what happened at the next moment, 
we shall refer to in the next and con- 
cluding chapter. 





it must be,) they sought their sleeping ser- 
vants in the adjoining apartment. Bridget 
and Ellen were soon awake; and on be- 
holding the terrific spectacle which had 
alarmed their mistresses, they were less 
shocked though quite as much terrified as 
those two young ladies. Keeping them- 
selves sufficiently removed from the win- 
dow to escape observation they watched 
all the movements of Mr. Smith, and 
made up their minds that he was a luna- 
tic who had escaped from the Asylum. 
They were confirmed in this opinion by 
observing that his head had been shaved, 
and his shirt they innocently believed 
to be a straight-jacket. Knowing that all 
the doors and windows were well secured, 
they felt under no apprehension of harm, 
and heroically resolved not to alarm their 
sleeping guest. 

It so happened that the ay window 
at which Smith flung his handful of peb- 
bles was the one where the sisters and 
the two house-maids were huddled to- 
gether watching his movements ; and the 
second handful coming with such force as 
to make the sisters fearful of their glass, 
they persuaded Ellen to open the case- 
ment and ask the poor wretch what he 
wanted. 

“ Hlush! Hlash!” exclaimed the poor 
creature: “ Ble clareful and don’t wiake 
le loung ladies. Clome dlown qulick and 
let me in for Hleaven slake; I’m plerish- 
ishling with clold. Don’t be alarmled, its 
li Mr. Smith.” Poor Cupid was hardly 
able to enunciate a word without his 
teeth, and not more than a quarter of 
what he said was understood by the 
young ladies. 

e window was immediately closed 
again, and the ladies held a consultation, 
but before they could determine what to 
do, another shower of pebbles rattled 
against the glass, for Mr. Smith was 
growing dreadfully impatient, and had 
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begun to sneeze with a good deal of vio- 
lence; the air was growing more keen 
and he trembled with the cold. 

«] will fix theold wretch,” said Bridget ; 
and before either of the Miss Prymsticks 
could discover what she was doing, the 
unfeeling monster caught up a—* some- 
what”—and, as Cupid opened his mouth 
to entreat her to hurry down, she 
suddenly “let it drop thereupon !” 

As the casement was closed again, 
they heard a smothered groan, but they 
saw no more of their troublesome visitor 
that night, and all went to bed laughing 
at Bridget’s dexterity, and believing that 
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the poor maniac had made his way back 
to the Asylum, which was near by. But 
when they attempted to call their guest 
to breakfast the next morning, and saw 
his teeth and wig and clothes lying in 
the room, the whole truth flashed upon 
them like a stream of red hot lava. 

And what became of Smith? 

No sooner had he recovered from the 
shock of his unexpected shower-bath 
than he —— 

But we have already written enough 
for a magazine article, and must conclude 
a Smith’s adventures in the next num- 

r. 





THE ATHEIST WORLD-BUILDER. 


BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 


Restine on a gentle knoll, 

Pondering o’er Thought’s secret things, 
Turning inward to my soul, 

Followed I its wanderings. 


In the West, Nepenthe’s bower 

With its beauteous lines appeared, 
While its care-effacing power 

Came in breathings low and weird. 


Soon I felt luxurious rest 
Draw Lethean curtains round, 
Burying in my quiet breast 
Thoughts, and griefs, and cares profound. 


Then I earnest looked, and knew 
Power creative from me roll, 
Till of all that rose to view, 
I was centre—I was soul. 


Orbs evolved, a shini 


train, 


Mounting outward through the sky, 
Till the evening’s sapphire plain 
Lost its native azure dye— 


Then a shoreless, radiant sea, 

Stretched beyond Thought’s farthest verge, 
From whose deep Infinity 

Worlkls on worlds I saw emerge. 


Peopled was each springing sphere, 
Peopled with a sinless race, 
Hymniog their unending year 
To the star-strang lyre of space. 


Spotless, guiltless, deathless all, 
orlds to me were naught but toys,— 


An eternal festival 


In their banquetings of joys. 
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When a soul to being woke 
Life enwreathed its angel-brow, 

And on glory’s threshold spoke 

Guardian words I cherish now. 


How those memories round me fall! 
Thoughts of seraph-feet that trod 
ayy 2 softly musical 
On their pathway up to God : 


Up the starry steeps of light, 
inless and unsullied throng, 
Where the Holy made them bright, 
And the Trusting were the strong. 


Much I gloried that my power 
In creation such as this 

Gave Eternity a dower— 
Rapturous Universe of bliss. 


Then my thoughts were turned to Earth— 
Sin-cursed h, where I was born— 
And I wondered at its birth, 
Till my wonder changed to scorn. 


“Why this little leprous thing, 
Filled with all that seemeth vile? 

Could not Earth’s Creator bring 
Worlds that sin could not defile ? 


“Tf I had this world to build 

2 ‘ — frame it a far— 
oly-living—glory-filled— 
Like my own first cireling star!” 


But a crash of jarring spheres, 
Rushing, battling, on the pee 

Hurled me, *mid a storm of fears, 
To my native Zone again. 


And my vision vanished all— 
Vaunting centre—shoreless sea— 

Peopled systems—glorious ball— 
Back to unreal mystery. 


Baubles they—each gilded globe— 
Frailer than earth’s friendships seem— 

When the Real thrust its probe 

To the axis of each dream. 


It was Unbelief that bade 
Finite Thought assume the God— 

And my soul in darkness laid 

Where grim spectres near me trod. 


Then a ray of heavenly light 
Flashed across my spirit’s dream ; 

Stronger Faith’s sublimest sight 
Grew from that celestial gleam. 


Saw I more than ever fair 

This grand world whereon [ tread, 
Yet 1 had a struggle there, 
For my Atheist was not dead. 
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And | fought, nor fought in vain, 
Till mine enemy I slew,— 

He that kept —— in pain, 
Leading me dark valleys through. 


Raising Doubts at Faith’s fresh grave 
Pilgrim ghosts of seeming truth— 


Bindi 
To 


Reason, like a slave 
e Actual, in her youth. 


Then I cried—** How wise art Tuov !: 
All thy ways past finding out ! 


Teach me at 


hy feet to bobw— 


Loving—nevermore to doubt !” 


New York, August, 1846. 





EARLY NOTICES OF THE COPPER REGIONS. 


BY A BUFFALONIAN. 


A KNowLeDGE of the existence of ex- 
tensive mines of copper on the shores of 
Lake Superior, and in other localities in 
the north-western part of the United 
States, was obtained from the Indians, at 
a very early day, by the French Mission- 
rain and traders who ventured among 

em. 

Father Allouez, who established, in the 

ear 1665, the first Jesuit Mission on 
ke Superior, at La Pointe, near its 
western extremity, searched in vain, 
while on his way thither, for the cele- 
brated mass of native copper of which he 
had heard from the «‘ Sauteurs,” * or peo- 
ad of the Saut. It does not appear that 
€ was successful in his researches, al- 
though his route lay along the southern 
shore of the Lake, and in close proximity 
to some of the richest localities. 

Father Hennepin says that in 1680, 
while on his vo upon the Mississip- 
pi, the Indians wed him extensive 
mines of coal, lead and copper, but he 
does not designate the particular local- 
ities. He also mentions, in his account 
of De la Salle’s last voyage, that several 
pieces of one had been found in the 
sands of the [ilinois river at low water. 

The monk Guédeville, who wrote under 
the nom de plume of «The Baron La 
Houtan,” was at the Sault Ste. Marie in 


1688, and says, in his description of 
Lake Superior, that upon that lake are 
found copper mines in abundance, of 
which the ore is so pure that there is no 
more than one-seventh loss. 

In the beginning of the year 1700, M. 
d’Iberville having heard of a copper mine 
on Green River, a tributary of the St. 
Peters, directed M. Le Sueur to proceed 
to the country of the Sioux with twenty 
men, and take possession of the same. 
Le Sueur had discovered the mine in 

uestion in 1695, and is the first traveler 
t mentions the St. Peters river. He 
had also, in the same year, discovered a 
piece of copper weighing sixty pounds, 
on one of the branches of the Chippewa 
river, 

He set out, with his companions, near 
the end of April, 1700, and ascended the 
Mississippi to the Falls of St. Anthony. 
From thence he paddled up the St. Peters 
about forty leagues, where Green river 
joined it on the left. It was so named, 

use the earth which fell into it from 
the mines gave it that color. Having pro- 
ceeded up the latter river about a league, 
their progress was arrested by ice, al- 
tho it was not later in the season 
than the first of October. They were, 
consequently, compelled to construct a 
fort for their protection, which they 





* So called from their residence at the Falls of St. Mary 
translated Sauteurs into leapers ! thereby losing sight of the 


_ Some English authors have 
origin of the name. Their na- 


tive appellation was Pauoiri iouhak, meaning people of the Falls, a name which Charle- 
Voix says requires three breaths to pronounce iol ull. ; 
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named Fort Huillier, and remained there 
in winter quarters. 

In the month of April following, they 
proceeded to the mines, which were less 
than a league from their fort, and in 22 
days they raised over 30,000 pounds of 
ore, of which they sent 4,000 pounds of 
the best to France. The mine was opened 
at the base of a mountainous ridge, about 
ten leagues long, which appeared to be 
entirely composed of the same material. 
The earth from which they raised the 
ore was of a green color. The copper 
could be scraped with a knife, after first 
removing a kind of crust, hard as stone, 
and black and burnt like charcoal by the 
vapor which issued from the mine. A 
combination of circumstances, but princi- 
pally the want of funds, prevented Le 

ueur from further prosecuting this enter- 
prise. 

Father Charlevoix, the celebrated his- 
torian of New France, who traveled ex- 
tensively along the Lakes, and their 
borders, in 1721, has left us some in- 
teresting notices of this mineral. 

“ The large pieces of copper,” he ob- 
serves, “ which are found in some places 
on the shore of Lake Superior, and on 
some of the islands in the same lake, are 
the object of superstitious worship on the 
part of the Indians. They regard them 
with veneration, as presents from the 
gods who live under the water. They 
gather and carefully preserve the smallest 
fragments, without making any use of 
them. They say, that a long time since, 
there was a large rock of that material 
elevated above we surface of the Lake, 
and as it has entirely disappeared, they 
pretend that the gods have transported it 
elsewhere ; but there is reason to believe 
that the waves, in the progress of time, 
have covered it with sand and mud. It 
is certain that this metal has been discov- 
ered in many places in large quantities, 
and under such favorable circumstances, 
as to save the necessity of much excava- 
tion. 

«On my first voyage to this region,” he 
continues, “I knew one of our Fathers 
who had been a goldsmith. He sought 
for the metal, and by reason of its almost 
pure state, easily manufactured it into 
crosses, chandeliers and censers.” 

Charlevoix also states, that copper had 
been found near the mouth of the River 
St. Croix, which empties into the eastern 
side of the Mississippi, a short distance 
below the St. Peters. 

Alexander Henry, the Indiag trader, in 


the interesting narrative of his travels and - 
adventures in the North-West, says that 
the Indians used to manufacture this metal 
into spoons and bracelets, it being so pure 
as to be ewer beaten into shape. Henry 
visited the celebrated rock on the Onton- 
agan river in 1766, the weight of which 
he estimated at five tons. Such was its 
pure and malleable state, that he was 
able to cut off with an axe a portion 
weighing one hundred pounds. He con- 
jectured that the mass had rolled from the 
a of a lofty hill, at the base of which 
it lay. 

oy passed the winter of 1767~'8 on 
the Island of Michipicoten. On his way 
thither, he found at Point Mamance a 
vein of lead ore, in the form of cubical 
crystals, and at other points, on the north- 
ern coast, he met with several veins of the 
gray copperore. Near Nanibojou, on the 
eastern side of the Bay of Michipicoten, 
he found several pieces of Virgin copper 
lying on the beach, many of which were 
remarkable for their form,—some resem- 
bling leaves of vegetables, and others 
animals, and weighing from an ounce to 
three pounds. 

On an island near by, Indian tradition 
had located the por a of Nanibojou, 
or the Great Hare, and his spirit was sup- 
posed to make that his constant residence, 

residing over the Lake, and over the 
ndians in their navigation and fishing. 
Tobacco, kettles, broken guns, and other 
articles, were found deposited on the pro- 
jecting rocks, as propitiatory offerings 
es the rude savage to this imaginary 
eity. 

it the spring of 1768, Henry met with 
a Mr. Alexander Baxter, who had come 
out from England to examine the ores 
abounding in the country. Henry com- 
municated to him his observations, and 
exhibited his specimens, and they soon 
laid the foundation of the first Mining 
Company of Lake Superior. 

Henry passed the next winter at Michi- 
picoten, and on his voyage thither en- 
camped, as usual, on the Island of Nani- 
bojou. Having omitted the customary 
offerings to the presiding deity, they were 
visited by a furious storm, which detain- 
ed them twelve days, and destroyed their 
nets. Having consumed all their provi- 
sions, they would have been in great dan- 
ger of starvation, but for the timely dis- 
covery of some tripe de roche. 

In the spring of 1770, Mr. Baxter, who 
had gone to England, returned, with the 
papers constituting Henry, Baxter, and a 
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Mr. Bostwick, Asoo agents and partners 
in a company of adventurers for working 
the mines of e Superior. Having 
constructed a sloop of 40 tons, they em- 
barked early in May, 1771, from their 
ship-yard, at Point aux Pins, three 
leagues above the Sault, on the Canada 
shore. They steered first for the « Jsl- 
and of Yellow Sands,” and landed on its 
beach, fully prepared to meet the guard- 
ians of the gold, and do battle with the 
serpents and demons, with which Indian 
superstition had peopled it. After a vain 
search for three days, no gold, nor even 
yellow sands, were found, and no demons 
nor serpentsappeared. They then sailed 
for Nanibojou, on the shore of which the 
miners found several veins of copper and 
lead. Specimens having been procured, 
they returned to Point aux Pins, where 
they erected an air furnace, and assayed 
the ores. They found the lead ore con- 
tained silver, in the proportion of forty 
ounces to the ton; but the copper ore 
only a very small proportion. They 
subsequently crossed to Point Iroquois, 
on the American shore of the Lake, where 
Mr. Norburgh, a Russian gentleman, ac- 


quainted with metals, and holding a com- 


mission in the 60th Regiment, chanced to 
find a semi-transparent mineral substance, 
of a blue color, weighing eight pounds. 
This specimen he carried to England, 
where it yielded pure silver, at the rate 
of 60 ed cent., and was deposited in the 
British Museum. 

Our adventurers found no further indi- 
cations of the metal until they reached 
the Ontonagan, where they discovered 
great quantities imbedded in stone. There 
they built a house, and sent to the Sault 
for provisions. They commenced their 
operations at a place where a stream of 
green-colored water, tinging iron a copper 
color, called by the miners “ a leader,” is- 
sued from the hill. In digging at this 
point, they frequently found masses of 
copper, some of which weighed three 
pounds. ” 

Having left the miners with everything 
provided for their subsistence during the 
winter, the parties returned to the Suult. 
Early in the spring of 1772, a boat, load- 
ed with stage was dispatched to the 
miners, but it returned to the Sault on the 
20th of June, bringing, to the great sur- 
prise of the agents, the whole establish- 
ment of miners, In the course of the 
winter they had penetrated forty feet into 
the hill, but when the first thaw came, 
the clay, which they had neglected to 
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support, settled into their drift, and put an 
end to their labors. 

In the month of August following, the 
miners were transported to the northern 
side of the Lake. But little was done 
until the summer of 1773, when they 
penetrated thirty feet into the solid roek, 
which was blasted with great difficulty. 
The vein having thinned out from four 
feet to four inches, the work was discon- 
tinued ; and after a fruitless exploration 
along the northern shore, as far as the 
River Pic, the sloop was sold, and the 
miners discharged. 

The great distance from civilization, 
the difficulty of procuring and maintain- 
ing laborers, and the heavy expense of 
transporting the ore to market, induced 
the proprietors to abandon the enterprise. 

Thus ended the labors of the first Com- 
pany formed to work the mines of Lake 
Superior. The partners in England were 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, Mr. Secretary Townsend, Sir Samuel 
Tutchett, Baronet, Mr. Baxter, Consul of 
the Empress of Russia, and Mr. Cruik- 
shank. Those in America were Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, Alexander Henry, Mr. 
Bostwick, and Mr. Baxter. A charter 
was obtained in England for the company, 
but from the ill success of the enterprise 
was never taken from the seal office. 

The failure of this attempt was alluded 
to by a Chippewa Chief from the Onto- 
nagan river, who was present at a Coun- 
cil held under Governor Cass at Fond du 
Lac, in August, 1826. Speaking of the 
celebrated copper rock, he says: “It is 
the property of no one man. It ee a 
alike to us all. It was put there by the 
Great Spirit, and it is ours. In the life 
of my father, the British were engaged in 
working it. It was then about the size 
of that table, (pointing to the one at which 
the commissioners were seated.) hand 
attempted to raise it to the top of the hill, 
and they failed. They then said the cop- 
per was not in the rock, but in the banks 
of the river. They dug for it, and while 
working under ground by candle-light, 
the earth fell in upon them, and killed 
three of their men. It was then aban- 
doned, and no attempt has been made 
upon it until now.” 

It being generally — from Hen- 
nepin’s statement, and other sources, that 
mines of ne existed on the banks of 
the Illinois, Mr. Patrick Kennedy, with a 
company of coureurs de bois, set out from 
Kaskaskias on the 23dday of July, 1773, 
with the design of discovering their local- 
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ity. They descended the Mississippi to 
the mouth of the Illinois, where they ar- 
rived on the 31st of the same month. 
They ascended the Illinois, and reached 
the “ Grand Rapids” on the 10th of Au- 
gust, without finding any indications of 
the metal. Mr. Kennedy’s journal, which 
is a rare work, contains an interesting ac- 
count of this voyage. He saw numerous 
drovesof deerand buffalo along the banks 
of the river, and was charmed with the 
prairies, groves and islands which diver- 
sified the scenery. On his return, he as- 
cended Copperas Creek, a small stream 
which empties into the Illinois below 
Peoria, and searched, without success, 
for the ore along its banks. 

Mr. Heame found pieces of copper in 
the Coppermine river in 1771, and men- 
tions in his travels that it was in common 
use at that time for knives, trinkets, &c., 
among the Indians of thatinclement region. 
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Captain Jonathan Carver, who visited 
Lake Superior in 1768, then predicted 
that “in future times an advantageous 
trade in copper would spring up; that the 
metal would be conve im canoes 
through the Falls of Ste. Marie, and 
from thence in larger vessels to the Falls 
of Niagara; and after being carried by 
land across the portage, would easily be 
transported to Quebec.” The anticipa- 
tions of that early traveler are about to be 
realized, though the ore will not seek a 
market in the precise route and manner 
indicated by him. American capital and 
enterprise have been directed to the sub- 
ject, and making due allowance for much 
exaggeration, there can be little doubt, 
that many of the recent investments in 
mining operations will yield a handsome 
return of profits, and in a few years add 
a considerable amount to the commerce 
and wealth of the country. 





TRANSLATORS OF HOMER. 


* Beier, mon ami, commencez par le 
commencement.” As we are going to 
write about translations of Homer let us 
first get a clear idea of what translation, 
and more particularly poetical transia- 
tion, is. Some of the popular notions on 
the subject are indirectly expressed in the 
following passage, {rom the writings of 
an eminent logician ; 

* A good translation of a poem (though 
perhaps, strictly speaking, what is so 
called is rather an wnitation) [“ and ac- 
one adds the author, in a note, * it 
should observed that, as al] admit, 
none but a poet can be qualified to trans- 
late a poem”] is read, by one well ac- 
quainted with the original with equal 
or even superior pleasure to that which 
it affords one ignorant of that original, 
whereas the best translation of a prose 
work (at least of one not principally 
valued for beauty of style) will seldom 
be read by one familiar with the origi- 


- nal.”—Whateley’s Rhetoric, p, 334. 


Under the head “ Fallacies” in the 
Archbishop’s Logic is mentioned, (p. 
207;) that of indirect assumption; of 
which there are two or three palpable 
instances in the above extract. First of 
all we do most positively deny, from our 
own experience, that “the best transla- 
tion of a prose work will seldom be read 


by one familiar with the original.” We 
have known men who read with pleasure 
Hobbes’ Thucydides and the Oxiord Ta- 
citus, though fairly acquainted with the 
originals. To be sure a great deal lies 
in the parenthesis “at least of one not 
principally valued for beauty of style.” 
A work is usually read either for its 
style or its matter; and he who reads it 
for matter alone will usually prefer con- 
sulting the original as the safest course, 
the best translators blundering occasion- 
ally. Some, who are intensely fond of 
original poetry, cannot abide my eti- 
cal translations at all; but it would hard- 
ly answer to generalize from their case. 
But this by the way. Our main quar- 
rel is with the assertions that none but a 
poet can translate poetry, and that good 
poetical translation is imitation. The 
first of these miany receive as an axiom. 
Qualify it, and say that a poet’s transla- 
tion must be superior to that of any other 
man, and a > number wiil ac- 
quiesce in it. Yet we are slow to admit 
it even in this qualified form. There are, 
it is true, some strong plausibilities 
inst us. We naturally admit, it may 
be said, that to translate a prose work 
weil one must write good prose; why 
should not the same rule hold good in 
the case of poetry? Then the facts of 





* Homer's Iliad. Translated by William Munford, Boston: Little & Brown. 1846. 
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the case are against us. Great poets are 
usually great translators. There is Pope, 
and Byron, ana Shelley, and Coleridge, 
&c. But Jet us see how these positions 
will bear examination. 

In what sense is a good translator of 
rose @ good prose-writer? Must a man 
ea great historian to translate Thucy- 

dides well? Ora great novelist to trans- 
late Balzac well? Hardly. When we 
say that our translator is a good prose- 
writer we mean that he has a good prose 
style. Correspondingly then, a good 
translator of poetry must have a good 
poetic style, z.e. poetic manner ; between 
which and poetic matter there is no ne- 
cessary connection. Poetry consists in 
two things, the idea and the expression. 
Now a man may have great facility of 
poetic expression, and that even in a fo- 
reign tongue, without the power of ori- 
ginating a single poetic idea. There are 
plenty of young men in England who 
will paraphrase Burns and Shakspeare 
into Latin and Greek verses scarcely to 
be surpassed for elegance by anything in 
Ovid or Euripides. On the other hand 
poetic ideas may exist conjointly with a 
very limited power of poetic expression, 
as in the case of Miss Barrett. To form 
a great poet both are required ; to forma 
poet at all the latter alone is insufficient. 
Next let us see how many of the best 
translators of poetry have been poets. 
And here be it observed, by way of 
caveat, that as translation is an inferior 
department of literature, the translations 
of one who has already acquired a poeti- 
cal reputation will derive an adventitious 
celebrity from his original works. They 
will be read as part of his poetry, and 
thus become better known than the pro- 
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ductions of one who is no poet. E. g. 
supposing Chapman's Illiad to be better 
than Pope’s, still Pope’s will always be 
more generally read, because Pope as a 
poet was infinitely above Chapman. 
Coleridge’s Wallenstein is universally 
admired in England and generally praised 
in Germany. Byron translated very well. 
Shelley with much spirit, though very 
inaccurately. Leigh Hunt very well. 
Wilson particularly well. Pope’s mita- 
tion of Homer we shall waive consider- 
ing for the present. Among ourselves 
Halleck and ee are good trans- 
Jators. So stands the case against us.* 
Now for the other side. Old Chapman 
was no poet. Neither is “« Young Chap- 
man,” the only man who has any idea 
of putting Aschylus into English verse, 
and the best English translator of Theo- 
critus (which last commendation, by the 
way, is no very exalted panegyric). El- 
ton has never been guilty of original po- 
etry, but his Specimens trom the Classics 
are some of the best translations extant.t 
Equally innocent is Carlyle, whose ver- 
sions of German ballads, extracts from 
the Niebelungen Lied, &c., are not to be 
surpassed. Aytoun (better known un- 
der the pseudonym of Bon Gualtier) is 
amore doubtful case. He is an inex- 
haustible writer of parodies, and his one 
serious poem, Hermotimus, isa work of 
much promise. Yet no one would call 
him a great poet; and no one who has 
read Blackwood's Anthological articles 
can help calling him a great translator. 

But here our facts may be impugned, 
and we come to our remaining point of 
difference with Whateley, the fandamen- 
tal question, indeed, of all; What 2s trans- 
lation ? 





* For obvious reasons we confine ourselves to English translators. 
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“ At parte ex alia florens volitabat Iacchus,” &c. 


* But in another part Iacchus, flush’d 
With bloom of youth, came flying from above 
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ven Dorn 


In Indian Nyse: seeking thee he came, 
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Mysteries to uninitiated ear 


n silence w 


. On timbrels others smote 
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Bray’d harsh upon the ear its dinning tune.”’ 
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Ten years ago we remember, at New 
Haven, they had a system they called 
literal translation ; which consisted in ren- 
dering every separate word by its primi- 
tive dictionary meaning, making, in real- 
ity, as complete “ Dog English” as the 
oft-quoted verte canem ex is “« Dog Latin.” 
There is extant a Boston translation of 
the Tusculan Questions on this principle 
which is well worth borrowing, to see 
what impracticable jargon may be writ- 
ten with English words. There are also 
some English attempts upon German 
philosophical works which are prime 
specimens of this lingo, particularly Dob- 
son’s perversion of Schleiermacher. The 
other extreme is where the traaslator 
enly takes his author for a guide, and 
interweaves new ideas or casts out old 
ones in accordance with his fancy or 
compliance with his metrical inability. 
The English scholars already alluded to 
aim only at producing elegant Latin and 
Greek verses, bearing some resemblance 
tothe English ones on which they are 
founded. It would sometimes be rather 
puzzling to re-translate these elaborate 

jarmances, as for instance, when Ben 
onson’s “« Tempering his greatness with 
his gravity” is expressed by 


ofBag cs wovrag sumsdiig Exrpagzaro, 
A line which it requires a tolerable 
Greek scholar to comprehend. That a 
translator has unlimited license in this 
way will hardly be maintained. Few, 
for example, would call Marlowe's Ses- 
tiad a translation of Museus’ Sestiad. 
When Mitchell expands two lines of 
Aristophanes into three or four verses 
and a chorus, the boldest would hesitate 
to call his paraphrase a translation. But 
literal word-for-word rendering is absurd 
in prose and (happily) impossible in 
verse. 

Where then isthe medium? Whatis 
to be our definition of translation, as dis- 
tinguished from paraphrase on thé one 
hand and school-boy construing on the 
other? The best we can find is Ar- 
nold’s, viz., Giving Equivalents. How 
will the —— notion square with 
this? Is Pope’s 
**While scarce the swains their feeding 

flocks survey, 
Lost “— confused amidst the thickening 
ay 


an equivalent to Homer’s 
roedov tig” Emidsicces Ooov s’ Exit AGaV 
ino ? 


Is Chapman’s 
“ Well, but not wisely, loved a cruel maid” 


(involving as it does a choice bit of 
Shakspeare) an equivalent to Theocri- 
tus’ dernvéa éryev Eraigav? Is Taylor's 


** Tramp, tramp along the land they rode, 
Splash, splash along the sea,” 


an equivalent to Burger’s 


** Hurre, hurre, hop, hop, hop, 
Gings fort am sansenden galop ?” 


In this last instance the imitation is ad- 
mitted by both English and Germans to 
surpass the original, It is more than an 
equivalent, but on that very account nota 
translation. 


Let us look at the question in another 
point of view. If imitation. is transla- 
tion then imitators are plagiarists. Take 
any case of imitation, e. g. Homer's 
description of Olympus, 

“© 84, pai bediv Edog agparts ali 
Fupevoy > olf” dvénoits tivadotras, ove 
wor’ GuBe 
Ssieras oles yidv eeimidvarass ddAG 
ar’ cid 
connie Fs a Asuxy db” asdedg0- 
pev ayy.” 


Thus imitated by Lucretius, 


“‘ Apparet diviim numen sedesque qui- 
ete 


Quas neque concutiunt venti, nec nubila 
nimbis L 

Aspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pru- 
ina 

Cana cadens violat; semper innubilus 
ether 


Integer et largé diffuso lumine ridet.” 
And by Tennyson, 


** T am going a long way 
To the island-valley of Avilion, 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Or ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard 
lawns 


And bowery hollows crown'd with sum- 
mer sea.” 


Would any one accuse Lucretius and 
Tennyson of plagiarizing from Homer? 
Yet ¥f wnitation be translation, they can 
scarcely help being obnoxious to the 
charge. Let us take an ardent admirer 
and accurate critic of poetry, who is 
master of both his languages and has 
the facility of versifying and command 
of metre acquired by much poetic read- 
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ing and study. It is quite possible for a 
man to possess all these qualities in a 
high degree without a single spark of 
that imagination which is the primary 
idea implied in (connoted by, as the Lo- 
gicians would say) the term poet. Such 
a man, we contend, has all the requi- 
sites for a translator of poetry. He un- 
derstands how to make the dress, and 
the figure is given him complete. In 
some respects he is even better qualified 
than a poet, for there is no fear of his 
trying to improve on his original as Pope 
was tempted to deal with Homer. 

We have been thus particular in ex- 
plaining ourselves, because it is an in- 
dispensable preliminary to the compari- 
son of different translations that we 
should have a clear idea of what the ex- 
cellence of a translation consists in. Ac- 
cording to the popular notion verse 
translations are to be estimated by their 
merits as poems in their own vernacu- 
lar; and that is the best translation 
which would be the best original poem 
if its original did not exist. According 
to our theory, (which is that of Cowper, 
Elton, Carlyle, and we may add Wilson, 
in spite of the praise he has on one oc- 
casion bestowed upon Pope’s Homer,) 
every translation must be rigorously 
compared with its original, and that is 
the best translation which would give a 
man ignorant of the original language 
= best idea of what the original is 
ike. 

Homer was the bible of his country- 
men for several centuries: he has since 
been the admiration of the civilized 
world. It was most natural that many 
attempts should be made to re-produce 
him in modern languages. In this re- 
spect the Germans Lave been fortunate. 
It the English have not, it has not been 
for want of trying. : 

The complete translations of Homer 
best known are Chapman’s, Pope’s, Cow- 

rs and re Besides these are 
Ogilby's and H ?, an Ossianic prose 


translation by Macpherson, and the more 


recent versions of Morrice (?) and Bran- 
dreth in blank verse. Of partial trans- 
lations from one book to ten, the number 
is very considerable. A friend recently 
enumerated to us eleven, to which we 
were able to add five, and there is little 
doubt that the’list might be still further 
extended. We have now in Munford’s 
Iliad an American edition to the roll of 
competitors. 

Chapman’s (1600) was the first com- 


“like these: 
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plete translation. (Hale had published, 
nineteen years previously, the first ten 
books in Alexandrines, a translation of 
a translation.) After the appearance of 
Pope’s Homer he lay unjustly in the 
shade for some time. He was restored 
to notice partly by the New School who 
favored irregular versification, partly by 
avery different style of critic, Wilson. 
Since then it has been fashionable to ex- 
alt him immeasurably above Pape, and 
extol him as the prince of translators. 
To do this is to talk very wildly: a cur- 
sory examination will show that his 
translation has serious defects. The 
most obvious is his breaking up the 
even flow of Homer's versification by 
constantly running his lines into one 
another. Now if there is any distinctive 
feature of Hexameter verse it is the full, 
rounded close of each line; to which 
Chapman pays no more heed than if he 
were translating the Horatian Aleaic or 
any other continuous stanza. His inter- 
polations, too, are sometimes very an- 
noying. On no point do Chapman’s ad- 
mirers lay greater stress than his fidelity 
asa translator ; yet he has taken as great 
liberties with his author in Azs way, as 
Pope in kis. Most of these additions 
may be brought under one head—forced 
conceit. Conceit was the vice of that 
time. Thus Marlowe’s Sestiad, an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and luscious poem, 
is so disfigured by the quaintnesses in its 
first fifty lines that most readers are 
killed off there and unable to go further. 
The blemishes of a. similar kind in 
Shakspeare are familiar to all. On 
opening Chapman at random (in the 5th 
book) we find examples of this on either 
page. ‘Who taking chariot, took his 
wound,” and “ bowed his knees to death 
and sacrificed to earth.” All through 
Cooke Taylor's edition, which carefully 
discriminates the added matter, we find 
at the bottom of almost every page notes 
«Not in the original.” 
«This play on words is Chapman’s, not 
Homer's.” “No warranty for this ex- 
pression in the original,” &c. Other ad- 
ditions he makes for the sake of expla- 
nation, e. g.,in describing the sacrifice 
in the 3d book. 


“The true vows of the Gods (term’d theirs 
since made before their eyes.)” 


“with which away he cut 
The wool from both fronts of the lambs 
which (as a rite in use 
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Of execration to their heads that brake the 
plighted truce) 

The heralds of both hosts did give the 
peers of both.” 


Where the words within parentheses are 
entirely his own. Some of his expan- 
stons such as ‘Aidyg (the Unseeing) into 
“that invisible cave that no light com- 
forts,” are more admissible as they help 
to bring out fully the author’s meaning. 
Yet even these are too paraphrastic to 
please us. 

But Chapman has also some great 
merits asa translator. In the first place 
he has hit upon the only English metre 
which will suit all parts of Homer. For 
though some passages may be transfused 
into blank verse as Elton has shown, 
what blank verse or what Iambic rhyme 
can adequately express the Descent of 
Poseidon, or such dancing verses as 
these ? 


“GAN diy’ suv byduv seiSqcso Spee 
dno 

olos Tgdiios Foraros, Exricrcssvor arédions 

wposmve War’ Evda xal Fvda dioxewsv 40s 
gt Ssebas.” 

Well rendered by Chapman, 


** Come, then, ascend to me, 
That thou may’st try our Trojan horse, 
how skill’d in field they be, 
And in pursuing those that fly, or flying 
when pursued, 
How excellent they are of foot.” 


Except that spdsio; frac: means “the 
Horses of Tros,” not “* Trojan Horses.” 

Next he expresses with much accura- 
y and felicity the Homeric epithets. 

Ope seems to have thought that because 
these epithets were constant, it was al- 
lowable, nay, preferable, to omit them, 
as they had lost their original definite- 
ness. Now in some extreme cases this 
is true, @. g., piAig comes to be simply 
equivalent to the possessive pronoun ; 
but in general these adjectives give pre- 
cision as well as beauty. In the Eng- 
lish ballads ‘* England is always Merrie 
England, Douglas always the Doughty 
Douglas; all the gold is red and all the 
Jadies are gay.” What should we think 
of a German translator who omitted 
these picturesque epithets ? 

Again, whatever freedom Chapman 
may have used in other places, he al- 
ways in his similes follows Homer as 
closely as possible, laboring to carry all 


[Oct., 


his points of comparison without adding 
any others. Ever and anon, too, amid 
his broken verse we come across a 
magnificently swelling line equal to 
Pope in harmony and superior to Cow- 
per in fidelity. 

Many of Chapman’s expressions are 
now obsolete; on which account, as 
well as that already mentioned, Cooke 
Taylor's edition of him is very valuable, 
as it contains a full explanation of all 
those words which would be likely to 
perplex an ordinary reader. e 

Ogilby’s work was published with 
much splendor for that day, and adorned 
with elaborate engravings of belligerents 
curiously out of drawing. It isa rare 
book, not on account of its merits. 
There are a few copies in this city, but 
we have not been able to lay hands on 
one, which is no severe disappointment 
to ourselves or great loss to our readers. 

Hobbes was past seventy when he be- 
a to learn Greek. Nevertheless his 

hucydides is the best translation ex- 
tant, not merely for forcible English, but 
for actual scholarship and comprehen- 
sion of that very difficult author. But 
his Iliad reads like a Burlesque. It is 
as if he had really taken pains to vul- 
gerne it. For instance, Zeus thus ad- 

resses the assembled gods ; 


“You Gods all and you Goddesses, d’ye 
hear ?” 


and the confirmation of his oath to 
Thetis is thus ludicrously narrated : 


“This said with his black brows to her 
he nodded, 

Wherewith displayéd was his face di- 

vine, 
Olympus shook at stirring of his godhead, 

And Thetis from him jumped into the 

brine.” 
His Odyssey is rather better, _ 

Pope’s Homer was extravagantly prais- 
ed in its day, and by.a natural re-action 
extravagantly disparaged since. Pope 
was a poet, and a great poet: whoever 
says he was not is simply an ass. We 
saw it coolly stated in print not long 

that “nothing could be worse than 
his translation of Homer.” The indi- 
vidual who could make such an asser- 
tion deliberately should be condemned to 
read Sotheby and Munford : .re 
through. he great merit of Pope’s 
Homer is the aie structure of his 
verse: its great defect, his utter misun- 
derstanding or willful perversion of near- 
ly all the similes. 
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Cowper, though “ among the warmest loose, in relation to indulgence with wo- 
admirers of Mr. Pope as an original men. The kings and heroes had many 
writer,” could not be satisfied with him Concubines as well as wives. The Chris- 
as atransiator. His own version is one 4® religion alone introduced, and enfore- 

of the closest possible. He pays great C4, by awful sanctions, a system of purity 
attention to the similes, the epithets, and 1” ‘M's respect. 

, what we may call the refrain lines. He — To prove our words we proceed to put 
presents Homer in all his simplicity, and Munford to the test—severe indeed, 
nearly all his strength, but with scarcely one challenged by every new translator— 
a vestige of his a: For though of comparison with his predecessors. 
sometimes successful in the onomatopwic And we begin with 
lines, he is generally dry and unmelodi- 
ous to a painful degree ; for which rea- CHRYSES’ PRAYER AND APOLLO’s VENGE- 
son his translation, excellent as it is in FUL DESCENT. 
many respects, can never be popular. “Oe nae’ ° , . 

The editor Of tha Knickervocker wilt °°... devon 00 yiguv,: nai batt- 
pid to hear now Sen —— ee NP ade 

been published—some twelve years 
ago. Jt professed to combine Po e's AE: SEN. 
elegance-with Cowper’s accuracy. How Meee spake he: —_ man feared and 
far this attempt was successful the reader })'°" his word. And went silently slong 
hell have Sail: cdpettihae of judniic. e shore of the loud-resounding sea. 
. , eres 8 Then going apart the aged man prayed 
_ The same object wasaimed at by Wil- uch to King Apollo, whom fair-haired 

liam Munford, a Virginian, whose [liad [eto bare. 

has been recently published ; only he Hear me, God of the silver bow, who art 

wrote in blank verse and Sotheby in wont to protectt Chrysa, and Cilla the di- 

rhyme. That a man should begin to vine, and who rulest with might over 

translate Homer without having ever Tenedos; Smintheus! if ever! have built 
heard of Cowper’s version is astonish- thy temple agreeably to thee.t or ever 
ing; that Munford. should consider his Consumed to thee the fat thighs of bulls 
own version superior to Cowper's is still and goats, fulfil this my desire. May the 
more surprising. A translation of the Great anone: or, my tapeg by: Sean at tee 


iad into blank verse, at once accurate ‘Thus spake he praying: him Phebus 
and harmonious, is not quite an IMpOssi- Apollo heard. And descended the heights 
bility, but it is by no means ¢od rvyovrog. of Olympus angry at heart; having upon 
Tennyson could achieve one, were it his hodliges his bow and completely-cov- 
ssible to wake him up out of cloud- ered quiver. And the arrows clashed on 
and and inspire him with ordinary ener- the shoulders of him enraged, as he moved. 
y. Elton possibly might. We should 5° he went on like the nigh. Then he 
ie slow to trust any other man living, or S* apart from i _ at ap ae 
that has lived for sometime. Munford’s, **T°W. And terrible was the clang of the 
pork silver bow. 
performance is just such a one as any 
educated man might execute who would ae fu 
take the trouble; and has no possible This said, the sea-beat shore 
value as an addition to the already exist- (Obeying his high, will) the priest trod off 
ing stock of Homeric literature. Append- with haste and fear ; . 
ed to it are various stale, stupid, com- And walking BPthe till he left far off his 
mode oy hive enes' yo enemies’ ear, s 
con-ish notes. Here, for example: i an Pbsbue, fairhaird Latona’s son, he sted 
original and brilliant one, containing To this ae urpose: Hear, thou God 
some recherché information. that ene aivet bow, 
That pee yang he rove with 
“« Priam’s spurious son. stro and, and the roun 
Of Cilla ane divine dost walk ;—O Smin- 
“The morality of ancient times wasvery  thius! if crown’d 








* Ifyou prefer the Reuchlinian pronunciation polifisveeo you must translate “ the many. 
+ Primarily ** walk about” Hence “ guard.” 

$ All the translators have misunderstood dai vniv EgeLa. 
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With thankful offerings thy rich fane I 
ever saw, or fired 

Fat thighs of oxen and of goats to thee, 
this grace desired 

Vouchsafe to me: pains for my tears, let 
these rude Greeks repay, 

Forced with thy arrows. Thus he pray’d, 
and Phebus heard him pray; 

And vex’d at heart, down from the tops of 
steep heaven stoop’d; his bow 

And quiver cover’d round, his bands did 

' on his shoulders throw ; 

And of the angry deity the arrows as he 
moved 

Rattled about him. Like the night he 
ranged the host, and roved 

(Apart the fleet set) terribly: with his 
hard-loosing band 

His silver bow twang’ d. 


This is not a favorable specimen. The 
best lines of the original are cut up and 
stowed away in odd corners of different 
verses. “ Hard-loosing hand,” is a forci- 
ble epithet, but “ not in the original.” 
All we can find to commend here is, 
*¢ Thus he prayed and Phebus heard him 
pray,” and “the round dost walk” for 


dugs Be Snxas. 


POPE. 


The trembling priest along the shore 
retyrn’d, 
And in the anguish of a father mourn’d. 
Disconsolate, not daring to complain, 
Silent he wander’d by the sounding main: 
Till, safe at distance, to his god he prays, 
The god who darts around the world his 


rays. 
“Oh Smintheus! sprung from fair La- 
tona’s line, 
Thou guardian power of Cilla the divine, 
Thou source of light! whom Tenedos 
adores, 
And whese bright presence gilds thy 
Chrysa’s shores : 
If e’er with wreaths I hung thy sacred 
fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain ; 
God of the silver bow! thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks de- 
stroy.” 
Thus "Eniyees pray’d: the favouring 
_ power attends, 
And from Olympus’ lofty top descends. 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to 


wound, ; 
Fierce as he moved, his silver shafts re- 
Breathing revenge, a sudden night he 
spread, ' 
And gloomy darkness rolled around his 
head 
The fleet in view, he twang’d his deadly 


bow, 
And hissing fly the feather’d fates below. 
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Here the second, third, and sixth lines 
are utterly redundant. The brief com- 
parison of Phebus’ approach is amplified 
much to its injury. The Italicized cou- 
plet isa grand one, though the first line 
1s too much written for the second, as is 
oiten the case in Pope’s best couplets. 
The numerous, additions and alterations 
it is needless to particularize more mi- 
nutely. 

COWPER 


He spake, the old priest trembled and 
obey’d. 
Forlorn he roamed the ocean’s sounding 
shore, 
And, solitary, with much prayer his King 
Bright-hair’d Latona’s son, Phebus, im- 
plored. 
God of the silver bow, who with thy 
power 
Encirclest Chrysa, and who reign’st sv- 
preme 
In Tenedos and Cilla the divine, 
Sminthian Apollo! If 1 e’er adorn’d 
Thy beauteous fane, or on thy altar burn’d 
The fat acceptable of bull’s or goats, 
Grant my petition. With thy shafis avenge 
On the Achaian host thy servant's tears. 
Such prayer he made, and it was heard. 
The God, 
Down from Olympus with his radiant bow 
And his full quiver o’er his shoulder slung, 
Marched in his anger ; shaken as he moved 
His rattling arrows told of his approach. 
Gloomy he came as night; sat from the 


ships 

Apart, and sent an arrow. Clang’d the 
cord 

Dread-sounding, bounding on the silver 
bow. 


Very close throughout. Radiant is 
almost the only word unwarranted by the 
original. ‘ Full” is not correct for 
dppnespia. ‘ Encirclest Chrysa” is good. 
The second line, with its succession of 
open O's is very sonorous ; probably the 
most successful attempt ever made to 
express the famous original. 

ow let us have 


HOBBES 
(Just for the fun of the thing.) 


Frighted with this away the old man went, 
And often as he walkéd on the sand, 
His prayers to Apollo up he sent, 
Hear me Apollo with thy bow in hand, 
That honor’d art in Tenedos and Chryse, 
And unto whom Cilla great honor bears, 
If thou accepted hast my sacrifice, 
Pay th’ Argives with thy arrows fer my 
tears, 
His prayer was granted by the deity, 
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Who with his silver bow and arrow 
keen 

Descended from Olympus silently 
In likeness of the sable night unseen. 

His bow and quiver both behind him hang, 
The arrows chink as often as he jogs (!) 

Andas he shot the bow was heard to twang, 


How cleverly he spoils or omits every 
single point in the original! We give 
also, as a curiosity, a specimen of 


MACPHERSON. 


He, frowning, spoke ; the old man feared 
and shrunk frqm his high commands. Sad, 
silent, slow, he took his way, along the 
wide resounding main. Apart and distant 
from the host, he poured his mournful 
soul in prayer: he poured it forth to bow- 
yer Phebus, whom the long-haired Latona 
bore, 

Hear, bearer of the splendid bow! 
Guardian of Chrysa, of Cilla, the divine! 
Thou that o’er Tenedos reign’st with fame ! 
O Smintheus, hear my prayer! If ever 
with wreaths I adoraed, O Phebus! thy 
beauteous fane: if ever thine altars smoked 
with offerings—from the flocks and herds 
of Chryses: if me thou regardest in aught, 
O Phebus, hear my prayer! Punish 
Greece for these tears of mine. Send thy 
deadly arrow abroad. 

He, praying, spoke. Apollo heard. He 
descended, from heaven, enraged in soul. 
On his shoulders his bow is hung: His 
quiver filled with deadly shafts! which 
harshly rattled, as he strode in his wrath. 
Like night he is borne along: then darkly 
sitting, apart from the host, he sends an 
arrow abroad. The bright bow emits a 
dreadful sound, as the shaft flies, unseen, 
from the string. 


Macpherson pretends to be quite lite- 
ral, but is sufficiently diffuse, as the su- 
perfluous words which we have italicized 
in the above extract show. 


SOTHEBY. 

Hoar Chryses shuddering back his footstep 
bent, 

And by the sounding. deep in silence went. 

Till far apart the hapless father pray’d, 

And thus invoked Apollo’s vengeful aid— 

‘God of the silver bow whose sovereign 
sway 

Thy Chrysa, Cilla, Tenedos obey, 

If e’er | wreathed thy splendid shrine, or 
fed 

Th) a tars flaming as the victims bled, 

Loose thy avenging shafts, bid Greece 
repay 5 

Tears of a father turned in scorn away !” 

Thus Chryses pray’d: his prayer Apollo 
heard, 

And heavenly vengeance kindled at the 
word. 
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He from Olympus’ brow in fury bore 

His bow and quiver’s death-denouncing 
store. 

The arrows rattling round his viewless 
flight 

Clang’d as the God descended dark as night. 

Then Phebus stay’d, and from the fleet 
apart 

Launch’d on the host the inevitable dart, 

And ever as he wing’d the shaft below 

Dire was the twanging of the silver bow. 


The fourth line is tame ; the tenth line 
strong and harmonious ; neither of them 
answer to anything in the original. The 
twelfth is in the style of Pope’s very 
worst interpolations. The penultimate 
line is evidently written for the couplet, 
alter the Popian precedent. *“ Inevita- 
ble” and “ death-denouncing” which are 
meant to be strengthening epithets have 
the very opposite effect. 


MUNFORD. 


The old man trembled, and his word obey’d. 

Silent he went, along the sounding shore 

Of loudly-roaring ocean ; but, at length, 

Remote, he fervently implored the king 

Apollo, whom bright-hair’d Latona bore. * 

Hear me, O thou, with silver bow adorn’d 

Who guardest Chrysa with thy power 
divine, 

And heavenly Cilla! King of Tenedos, 

Great Smintheus, hear! If ever 1 have 
crown’d 

Thy honor’d fane with wreaths, or ever 
burn’d 

The fatted thighs of bulls or goats to thee ; 

I pray thee now, accomplish my request! 

By thy avenging arrows may the Greeks, 

For these my tears, atone! So pray’d the 
priest, 

And dread Apollo heard him. And he, in 
wrath, 

Descended from Olympus’ lofty cliffs, 

Arm’d with his bow, and quiver well en- 
cased. 

His fatal arrows rattled, threatening death, 

As fiercely he approach’d ; and, dark as 
night, 

He came, terrific. From Achaia’s fleet 

Apart, his stand he took, and sent his shaft. 

Shrill twang’d, with direful clang, the sil- 
ver bow. 


There is nothing particularly bad in 
this version (except the peculiarly en- 
feebling introduction of “ terrific,” nor 
anything particularly good. [ts proper 
designation is ordinary. It is precisely 
the sort of translation that nine out of ten 
readers of Homer would have the ability 
to write and the good sense not to pub- 
lish. 

Our next selection shall be 
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THE GRECIAN MUSTER. 


"Hires ide didndov, x. +. Xd. 
Lib. II, 455—473. 


LITERAL VERSION. 


As a destructive fire consumes an im- 
mense wood, on the peaks of.a mountain, 
and the blaze is conspicuous from afar, so 
as they marched, the all-glittering gleam 
from their admirable armor went up 
through the firmament to heaven. 

And as the many tribes of winged birds, 
geese, or cranes, or long-necked swans, in 
the meadow of Asius, around the streams 
of Cayster, fly hither and thither upborne, 
exulting on their wings, and the meadow 
resounds as they light-down-one-after-an- 
other. Soof them the many tribes from 
the ships and tents poured forth into the 
Scamandrian plain, while the ground re- 
echoed terribly under the feet of themselves 
and their horses. So they stood in the 
flowery meadow of Scamander, innumer- 
able, as many as the leaves and flowers 
grow in spring. 

As are the many tribes of thickly-con- 
promoted flies which hover about the shep- 

erd’s fold in the spring season, when also 
milk moistens the pails; so many stood in 
the plain the long-haired Greeks against 
the Trojans, longing to destroy them utter- 


ly. 
CHAPMAN, 


And as a fire upon 

A huge wood, on the heights of hills, that 
far off hurls his light, 

So the divine brass shined on these, thus 
thrusting on for fight : 

Their splendor through the air reach’d 
heaven: and as about the flood 

Caister, in an Asian mead, flocks of the 
airy brood, 

Cranes, geese, or long-necked swans, here, 
there, proud of their pinions fly, 

And in their falls lay out such throats, that 
with their spiritful cry 

The meadow shrieks again; so here, these 
many nation’d men, 

Flow’d over the Scamandrian field, from 
tents and ships: the din 

Was dreadful, that the feet of men and 
horse beat out of earth. 

And in the flourishing mead they stood, 
thick as the odorous birth 

Of flowers, or leaves bred in the spring: or 
thick as swarms of flies 

Throng then to sheep-cotes, when each 
swarm his erring wing applies 

To milk dew’d on the milk-maid’s pails: 
all eagerly disposed 

To give to ruin the Ilians. 


The first two similes are most accurate- 
ly rendered, didyAov is the only omis- 
sion; “spiritful” and ‘ odorous” the 


Translators of Homer. 
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only insertions. Some of the expressions 
are highly picturesque—* Far off hur/s 
his light 3° Flowed over the Scaman- 
drian plain,” * The din beat out of earth.” 
The third simile Chapman has closed off 
in a hurry andinjured by over_compres- 
sion. 


POPE. 
As on some mountain, through the lofty 
grove, 
The crackling flames ascend, and blaze 
above ; 


The fires expanding as the winds arise, 

Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the 
skies ; 

So from the polish’d arms, and brazen 
shields, 

A gleamy splendor flashed along the fields. 

Not less their number than the embodied 
cranes, 

Or milk-white swans in Asius’ watery 
plains, 

That o’er the windings of Cayster’s springs 

Stretch their long necks, and clap their 
rustling wings, 

Now tower aloft, and course in airy rounds ; 

Now light with noise: with noise the field 
resounds. 

Thus numerous and confused, extending 
wide, 

The legions crowd Scamander’s flowery 
side ; 

With rushing troops the plains are covered 
oer, 

And thundering footsteps shake the sound- 
ing shore. 

Along the river’s level meads they stand, 

Thick as in spring the flowers adorn the 
land, 

Or leaves the trees; or thick as insects 
play, 

The wandering nation of asummer’s day, 

That, drawn by milky streams, at ey ening 
hours, 

In gather’d swarms surround the rural 

wers ; 

From pail to pail with busy murmur run 

The gilded legions, glittering in the sun. 

So throng’d, so close, the Grecian squad- 
rons stood 

In radiant arms, and thirst for Trojan blood. 


The first simile is here utterly misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. Homer 
compares the sudden flash of armor to 
the ammediate effect of a distant blaze. 
Pope gives us a gradual conflagration, 
and thus precisely destroys the point 
of comparison. 

In regard to the second, though not 
agreeing with Taylor, ‘that Homer’s 
design was to describe confusion of 
movement rather than confusion of 
sound,” for we think it evident that both 
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are represented; we must admit with 
him that Pope’s epithet “ embodied” is 
introdaced “ with more than usual infe- 
licity.” One of the most prominent ideas 
in the original is the successive lighting of 
the birds, which Pope has entirely over- 
looked. 

The simile of the flies Chapman takes 
as alluding to the numbers of the Greeks. 
We think him right. His editor refers 
it to theireagerness for fight. Pope seems 
to understand it of their appearance ; on 
which Taylor justly observes that « the 
flies that swarm round milk-pails are re- 
markable for anything rather than their 
glitter.” 

Nen siagivy is Spring not Summer. 


COWPER. 


As when devouring flames some forest seize 

On the high mountains, splendid from afar 

The blaze appears, so, moving on the plain, 

The steel clad host innumerous flash’d to 
heaven. 

And as a multitude of fowls in flocks 

Assembled various, geese, or cranes, or 
swans 

Lithe necked, long hovering o’er Cayster’s 
banks 

On wanton plumes, successive on the mead 

Alight at last, and with a clang so loud 

That all the hollow vale of Asius rings ; 

In number such from ships and tents 
effused, 

They cover’d the Scamandrian plain; the 
earth 

Rebellow’d to the feet of horse and men, 

They overspread Scamander’s grassy vale, 

Myriads, as leaves, or as the flowers of 
spring. 

As in the Lever where the peasant milks 

His kine in spring-time, when his pails are 
filled, 

Thick clouds of humming insects on the 
wing 

Swarm all around him, so the Grecians 
swarm’d 

An unsumm'd multitude o’er all the plain, 

Bright arm’d, high crested, and athirst for 
war. 


Generally correct but wanting life and 
spirit—Cowper’s usual fault. 


SOTHEBY. 

As flames on flames spread far and wide 
their light 

From forests blazing on the mountain 
height, 

Thus flash’d the lightning of their arms 
afar, 

And heaven’s bright cope beam’d back the 
glare of war. 
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As feathery nations sweeping on amain, 

Flights of the long-neck’d swan, and sil- 
very crane, ‘ 

From Asius’ meads by clear Cayster’s 
spring, 

Now here, now there, exultant wind on 
wing, 

In gay contention strive, while long and 
loud 

The champaign rings beneath the plumed 
cloud ; 

So from their camp and fleet the innumer- 
ous train 

Pour’d forth their confluence on Scaman- 
der’s plain, 

Beneath the march of myriads earth around 

Thunder’d and rattling war-hoofs rock’d 
the ground, 

In numbers numberless as leaves and flow- 


ers 

That fill the cup of spring and robe her 
bowers. 

As in fair springtime when the swain re- 
calls 

The lowing cattle to their wonted stalls, 

Eve’s milking hour from ether downward 
draws 

The flies’ winged nations swarming o’er 
the base ; 

Thus Greece poured forth her multitudin- 
ous throng, 

All burning to avenge their country’s 
wrong. 


Very pretentious and very bad. All 
the distinctive epithets are omitted. °Aj- 
Ondov, &wrsrov, becrsciow—not an at- 
tempt to express any of them, but instead 
a quantity of redundant and otiose adjec- 
tives in other places, “ silvery crane” 
(Sotheby, like Pope, thinks the goose too 
vulgar to introduce and turns him into a 
showy embellishment for his crane,) 
«< clear Cayster’s spring” and a number of 
lines that have no connection with the 
original but are merely put in to make 
fine writing. Two of the most platitudi- 
nous we have italicized. Base” to 
rhyme with “ draws” is fearfully vulgar. 


MUNFORD. 


As raging fire consumes a wide-spread 
wood, ; 

On some high mountain’s summit, whence 
the blaze . 

Is seen afar ; so, from their burnish’d arms, 

With radiant glories gleam'd effulgent 
light 

Fening through wther to the vault of 
heaven ! ! ; 

And as unnumber’d flocks of swift-wing’d 
birds, 

Geese, cranes, or stately swans with arch- 
ing necks, 
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In Asius’ meadow ‘round Cayster’s streams, 

Fly here and there exulting on the wing, 

And (while with clamor they alight) the 
fields 

Their cries re-echo; so the numerous 


tribes 

Of Greeks, from ships and tents outpouring, 
throng’d 

Scamander’s plain. The ground, with 
dreadful din, 

Sounded beneath the feet of bounding 
steeds 


And trampling warriors. Numberless they 
stood, 

Covering that verdant meadow, as the 
leaves 

And flowers of spring, or as the countless 
swarms 

Of restless flies that in a shepherd’s fold 

At summer eve, when milk bedews the 
pails, 

Play infinite ! 
Greeks, 

Ardent for battle, breathing dire revenge 

And death against the Trojans. 


The first two lines are better than Cow- 
per. The version is correct on the 
whole, except that siagivy is mistrans- 
Jated, and the force of that important 
word, rpoxabiZivrwv overlooked. The 
italicized lines are as tawdry as Sotheby’s, 
but, in general, the fault is rather Cow- 
per’s—want of life,* 


We now turn to the Fourth Book, 
where 


So numerous were the 


PaNDARUS, INSTIGATED BY ATHENF, 
sHooTs AT MENELAUS AND BREAKS THE 
TRUCE. 


N¢ pas’ ’Adnvain: +6 d2 peévag dpeovs 
@éidev. x. 7.2. 


LITERAL VERSION. 


Thus spoke Athene, and persuaded his 
mind, fool that he was! Straightway he 
drew-from-its case his well-polished bow 
{made of the horn] of a springing wild 
goat, which, as his wont was, he himself 
Once hit under the breast, (having caught 
the animal in ambush as it stepped out of 
the rock), and pierced in the chest; so it 
fell backward on the rock. The horns 
from its head grew out sixteen palms; these 
a yet gee artificer arranged and fit- 
ted, and, having well smoothed the whole, 
put a golden tip upon it. And this he 
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[Pandarus] skillfully bent and made ready, 
while his brave comrades held their shields 
before him, for fear the warlike Grecian 
ue should rush up ere Menelaus the 

artial, son of Atreus, was hit, Next he 
drew the case from his quiver and selected 
an arrow that-had-never-been-shot, winged, 
the foundation of dark pangs. Then swift- 
ly he adapted the keen arrow to the string, 
vowing that he would sacrifice to Lycean- 
born, bow-renowned Apollo, a famous hec- 
atomb of a hundred firstling lambs, if he 
returned home to the walls of sacred Zelia, 
Then he took and drew at the same time 
the notched end and the ox sinews; the 
string he broyght to his breast, the iron 
ley to the how. Thereupon, when he 

ad stretched the mighty bow to a circle, 
the bow twanged, the string sung mightily, 
and the sharp-pointed shaft bounded forth 
longing to fly among the crowd. 


CHAPMAN. 


With this, the mad-gift-greedy man, Mi- 
nerva did persuade ; 

Who instantly drew forth a bow, most ad- 
mirably made 

Of the antler of a jumping goat, bred ina 
steep upland ; 

Which archer-like, (as long before, he 
took his hidden stand, 

The evick skipping from a rock,) into the 
breast he smote, 

And headlong fell’d him from his cliff. 
The forehead of the goat 

Held out a wondrous goodly palm, that 
sixteen branches brought ; 

Of all which, (join’d,) a useful bow a skill- 
ful bowyer wrought ; 

(Which pick’d and polish’d,) both the 
ends he hid with horns of gold. 

And this bow, bent, he close laid down, 
and bade his soldiers hold 

Their shields before him ; lest the Greeks, 
discerning him, should rise 

In tumults ere the Spartan king could be 
his arrow’s prize. 

Mean space, with all his care he choosed 
and from his quiver drew, 

An arrow; feather'd best for flight, and 
yet that never flew ; 

Strong headed, and most apt to pierce; 
then took he up his bow, 

And nock’d his shaft the ground whence 
all their future grief did grow. 

When praying to his god the sun, that was 
in Lycia bred, 

And king of archers, promising that he the 
blood would shed 





* The very best translation of this passage is in “ Alford’s Chapters on Poetry,” but 
alas! we have not seen the book for two years, and can only recall the opening lines : 
* As deadly fire on mountain top a mighty forest burns, 
And all the country far and wide the spreading blaze discerns, 
So from the marching host below, the gleam of armor bright 
Shot upward through the firmament and reached the heavenly height.” 
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Of full an hundred first fallen lambs, all 
offer'd to his name, 

When to Zelia’s sacred walls, from rescued 
Trov he came ;— 

He took his arrow by the nock, and to his 
bended breast 

The oxy sinew close he drew, even till the 
pile did rest 

Upon the bosom of the bow; and as that 
savage prize, 

His strength constrain’d into an orb—as if 
the wind did rise— 

The coming of it made a noise, the sinew 
forged string 

Did give a mighty twang; and forth the 
eager shaft did sing 

(Affecting speediness of flight) amongst 
the Achive throng. 


Very spirited and dashing. The earlier 
lines are not very close to the original, 
but Chapman improves in fidelity as he 
proceeds. «Evick” seems to be a drag 
Asyousvov. Taylor explains it “the 
evicted,” i.e. “doomed one.” “Yarsiog 
is not ** headlong,” but quite the reverse. 


POPE. 


He heard, and madly, at the motion pleased, 

His polish’d bow with hasty rashness seized. 

*Twas formed of horn, and smooth’d with 
artful toil ; 

A mountain goat resign’d the shining spoil, 

Who pierced long since beneath his arrows 
bled ; 


The stately quarry on the cliffs lay dead, 

And sixteen palms his brow’s large honors 
spread ; 

The workman join’d, and shaped the bend- 
ed horns, 

And beaten gold each taper point adorns. 

This, by the Greeks unseen, the warrior 
bends, 

Screen'd by the shields of his surrounding 
friends. 

There meditates the mark; and couching 
low, 

Fits the sharp arrow to the well-strung 
bow. 

One from a hundred feather’d deaths he 
chose, 

Fated to wound, and cause of future woes. 

Then offers vows with hecatombs to crown 

Apollo's altars in his native town. 

Now with full force the yielding horn he 
bends, 

Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling 
ends ; 

Close to his breast he strains the nerve 
below, 

Till the barb’d point approach the circling 


w 
The impatient weapon whizzes on the 


wing ; 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the 
quivering string. 
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These are fine rolling stanzas. But the 
fourth line is exceedingly weak; and all 
the minutie which so graphically de- 
pict the goat’s capture are omitted. The 
last coupietsare fine, though * impatient” 
is not strong enough to express all the 
personality conveyed by x6’ GmsAov 


Srinrécbas wevenivov. 


COWPER. 


So Pallas spake, to whom infatuate he 

Listening, uncased at once his polish’d bow. 

That bow, the laden brows of a wild goat 

Salacious had supplied ; him on a day 

Forth issuing from his cave, in ambush 
placed 

He wounded with an arrow to his breast 

Dispatch’d, and on the rock supine he fell. 

Each horn had from his head tall growth 
attain’d, 

Full sixteen palms: then shaven smooth 
the smith 

Had aptly join’d, and tipt their points with 

‘old 


gold. 

That bow he strung, then, stooping, plant- 
ed firm 

The nether horn, his comrades hold the 
while 

Screening him close with shields, lest ere 
the prince 

Were stricken, Menelaus, brave in arms, 

The Greeks with fierce assault should in- 
terpose, 

He raised his quiver’s lid; he chose a dart 

Unflown, full-fledged, and barl’d with 
pangs of death. 

He lodg’d in baste the arrow on the string, 

And vow’d to Lycian Phebus bow-re- 
nown’d 

An hecatomb, all firstlings of the flock, 

To fair Zeleia’s walls once safe restored. 

Compressing next nerve and notch’d ar- 
row head : 

He drew back both together, to his pap 

Drew home the nerve, the barb home to his 
bow, 

And when the horn was curved to a wide 
arch, 

He twang’d it. 
and the reed 

Leap’d off impatient for the distant 
throng. 


Whizz’d the bowstring, 


Marvelously accurate, save only the 
mistranslation of iZaAov. The closeness 
with which we here follows his 
original, even in places not easy to ex- 
press in intelligible English prose, is 
really astonishing. 

You have read three noble translations 
of a noble passage. Draw a long breath, 
and then attack 
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SOTHEBY. 
Thus spake persuasively the blue-eyed 
Maid. 


And thoughtless Pandarus her word 
obey’d— 
aia its case drew forth his polished 


Ww 

Form’d of the wanton goat’s broad-hornéd 
brow, 

Whom once, in ambush as the archer lay, 

His shaft arrested on his mounted way, 

And pierced beneath the breast that bathed 
im gore, 

The rock whereon he fell to rise no more. 

The horns that proudly turreted his head, 

A wondrous growth of sixteen palms out- 
spread, 

The bowman there terrific to behold, 

Had cm into shape and tipp’d with 
gold, 

That _— he strung, and where he couch- 

_ ant lay, 

His warriors closed their shields before his 
way. 

Lest unawares a Greek should forward 


start 
Ere the wing’d shaft reached Menelaus’ 
__ heart. 
His quiver’s lid he raised, an arrow chose 
Fresh fledged, and pregnant with severest 


woes, 
Then fixed it on the cord, and loudly vowed 
His flock’s choice firstlings to the archer 


god. ; 
Whene’er from Ilion’s wall returned again 
His voice once more should hail Zeleia’s 
fane. 
Now with the cord at once he backward 
drew 
The notch that quiver'd ere the arrow flew, 
Strain’d to his breast the string, and ere to 


. part 
Poised on the bow the steel that barb’d the 


art ; 
And when the horns, now near and nearer 
__ Strain’d, 

With all his strength, an ampler arch had 
_Bain’d, 

Shrill twang’d the bow the cord with quiv- 
ering sound 

Whizz’'d, and the dart flew eager for the 
wound. 


We have marked a few of Sotheby’s 
most obvious amplifications. Comment 
on their beauty is unnecessary. We have 
another neat rhyme in “ vow’d” and 
“God.” The third and fifth lines alone 
are commendable. 


Translators of Homer. 


[Oct., 


Munrorp. 


So spake Minerva, and his frantic mind 

Persuaded. Forth at once he drew his 
bow, 

Of horn smooth-polish’d, of a lecherous 
goat, 

A wild one, which himself had in the 
breast 

Shot, as it issued from its rocky cave. 
He, lying near in ambush, from below 
Between the forelegs pierced it: on the 
rock ° 
It backwards fell outstretched. Upon its 
head 

Grew ample horns, full sixteen palms in 
length. 

These, bending to his purpose skillfully, 

A workman shaped, and nicely polishing 

The oo elastic, tipp’d both ends with 

old. 

This bow he, stooping, rested on the ground 

With sly contrivance; having strung it 
well, 

His watchful friends before him held their 
shields 

Protective, lest the Greeks should on him 
rush 

Ere he could shoot the gallant Spartan 
king, 

The leader of Achaia. He meanwhile 

Removed his quiver’s lid, and chose a shaft 

Ne’er used till then, fresh-feather’d for its 
flight, 

Of black and bitter woes the direful cause ! 

Quick to the string that fatal shaft he 
fix’d 

But vow’'d to bright Apollo, god of day, 

Famed archer of the skies, to pay at home 

A splendid hecatomb of firstling lambs, 

Whene’er to Zelia’s sacred walls return’d. 

The arrow’s notch and bow-string drawn 
at once, 

The string his breast, the point of steel 
approach’d 

The bow’s great arch, and when its large 
round curve 

Was to the utmost bent, with sharp loud 
clang 

It sonnded ; shrilly twang’d the quivering 
string, 

Away the arrow flew among the crowd, 

Eager to bathe in blood its thirsty point ! 


The spirit of his original has here put 
some life into our translator. The ver- 
sion is generally correct, except the 
wrong translation of iZ&ov and the stu- 
pid, false quantity of Zelia.* 





* Unhappi'y, this is not Munford’s worst mistake of the kind. In looking for some mare’s 
nest pointed out in one of his !uminous notes, we stumbled upon 


* With Thalia blooming in immortal youth.” 
This from a Scholar (*) and a translator of Homer (¢!!) 
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We now proceed to 
THE MEETING OF THE HOsTs. 


Translators 


Oi 0’ bre On B bg yCigov Eva x. €. A. 
(Lib. IV. 446, sqq.) 
LITERAL VERSION. 


Now when, according to purpose, they 
were come into one place, meeting, they 
engaged their shields and their spears and 
the might of brazen-corsleted heroes ; their 
bossy shields met each other, and a great 
uproar arose. Then was there mingled 
the cry and the exulting shout of men, 
both the slayers and the slain ; earth flow- 
ed with blood. As when winter torrents, 
flowing down the mountains, combine-to- 
throw into a hollow-where-glens-meet a 
strong stream from copious sources, within 
a hollow defile, and the shepherd hears 
their din afar off among the mountains : 
such was their cry and their confusion 
while mingling. 


CHAPMAN. 


But when in one field both the foes her 
fury did content, 

And both came under reach of darts, then 
darts and shields opposed 

To darts and shields; strength answer’d 
strength; then swords and targets 
closed 

With swords and targets ; both with pikes ; 
and then did tumult rise 

Up to her heights; then conquerors’ boasts 
mix’d with the conquer’d’s cries: 

Earth flow’d with blood. And as from hills 
rain-waters headlong fall, 

That all ways eat huge ruts, which, met in 
one bed, fill a vail 

With such a confluence of streams, that on 
the mountain grounds 

Far off, in frighted shepherds’ ears, the 
bustling noise rebounds : 

So grew their conflicts, and so show’d their 
scuffling to the ear, 

With flight’and clamor still commix’d, and 
all effects of fear. 


Not so successful as usual. The last 
couplet is very diffuse. 


POPE. 


Now shield with shield, with helmet 
helmet closed, 

To armor armor, lance to lance opposed, 

Host against host with shadowy squadrons 
drew, 

The sounding darts in iron tempests flew, 

Victors and vanquish’d join promiscuous 
cries, 

And thrilling shouts and dying groans 
arise ; 

With streaming blood the slippery fields 
are died, 

And senenods heroes swell the dreadful 
tide. 
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As torrents roll, increased by numerous 
rills, 

wah impetuous down their echoing 
ills ; 


Rush to the vales, and, pour’d along the 
plain, 
Roar through a thousand channels to the 


main ; 

The distant shepherd trembling hears the 
sound: 

So mix both hosts, and so their cries re- 
bound. 


The first couplet is a grand one, and 
the third meritorious, « Shadowy squad- 
rons” is not very intelligible. The fourth 
line is a rather common-place addition, 
and the eighth has taken the one fatal 
step beyond the sublime. « Earth flowed 
with blood,” but it is too much to make 
the ** slaughtered heroes ” swim about in 
it. As usual, the point of the simile is 
lost. Homer's torrents do not “ roar to 
the main :” they meet in a narrow place 
among the glens (wicyayxesav). 


COWPER. 


And now the battle joined. Shield 
clashed with shield, 
And spear with spear, conflicting corslets 
rang, 
Boss’d bucklers met, and tumult wild arose. 
Then, many a yell was heard, and many a 
shout 
Loud intermix'd the slayer o’er the maimed 
—s and the field was drench’d with 
ood. 


As when two winter torrents rolling down 

The mountains, shoot their floods through 
gullies huge 

Into one gulf below, station’d remote 

The shepherd in the uplands hears the 


roar ; 
Such was the thunder of the mingling 
hosts. 


Are only two torrents intended? We 
doubt it. Homer uses the plural, not the 
dual. 


SOTHEBY. 


Host against host, now nearer and more 
near, ' 

Corslet an corslet clattered, spear on spear, 

Close and more close the bosses, shield on 
shield, 

Clash’d, and wide spread the thunder of 
the field, 

And shouts and groans, the slayer and the 


slain 
Mixed, as the blood dark-gushed along the 
lain. 
As, whan the springs with wintry storms 


er, ’ 
Two torrents dashing from the mountain 
brow, 
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Roar with conflicting floods that rush be- 
tween 

The rocky windings of the rent ravine. 

Afar the shepherd, as the cataract raves, 

Hears on the cliff the clashing of the waves, 

Thus, as the hosts rush’d onward, rang 
afar 

The bray and thunder of the storm of war, 


Another rhyme that don’t rhyme! But 
this is the best we have had from Sotheby 
so gs The openiag couplets are capital, 
an 


“* The rocky windings of the rent ravine,” 


is an admirable line. The conclusion is 
too ambitious. 


MUNFORD. 

When now encountering, to close fight 
they came, 

Together met their shields, together flew 

Their javelins, hurl’d with utmoststrength 
of men, 

Mail-clad, the bossy shields conflicting 
clashed, 

And loudly universal tumult rose. 

The doleful cry of dying men was there, 

The victor’s joyful shout; earth stream’d 
with blood, 

As when two mountain torrents, swoln 
with rain, 

Pour down from sources vast, impetuous 
floods, 

Which meeting in a narrow vale between 

Confining precipices, foam and roar : 

The sound, among the mountains far re- 
mote, 

A shepherd startled hears; such was the 


cry 
And such the terror when they battle 
joined. 

_There is nothing here to call for espe- 
cial praise or censure. The ninth line is 
a tolerably good one. 

We should like to quote the Hector 
and Andromache scene, for the sake of 
showing off Elton ; but it is too long to 
extract. A few lines from the opening 
we must be allowed. 


“Os Giga guvatag axéSn xopudaiorog 
“Extwe. MT. A, 
(Lib. VI. 369, sqq.) 
LITERAL VERSION IN HEXAMETERS. 


So thus having spoken, the casque-nodding 
Hector departed. 

Speedily then he came to his well-situate 
habitation, 

But he found not the white-armed Andro- 
mache there in her chambers ; 

For she with her boy and her well-clad 
female attendant, 

Standing upon the tower, was wailing, ay, 
and lamenting. 
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Hector, then, when he found not his blame- 
less spouse in the palace, 

Went to the threshold, stopped, and thus 
accosted the maidens: 

*s Come now, tell me, ye maids, the truth 
unerring relate me, 

Whither went forth the white-armed An- 
dromache, out of her chamber? 

Or to her brothers’ sisters, or well-clad 
wives of her brothers, 

Or to Athene’s fane has she gone forth, 
there where the other 

Fair-haired women of Troy are the dread- 
ful goddess appeasing ?” 

Then to his speech in turn replied the 
housekeeper careful : 

“ Hector, since your command is strict the 
truth to report you, 

Nor to her husband’s sisters, nor well-clad 
wives of her brothers, 

Nor to Athene’s fane has she gone forth, 
there where the other 

Fair-haired women of Troy are the dread- 
ful goddess appeasing. &c. 

These beautiful introductory lines have 
not received so much care as they de- 
served at the hands of the translators, 
who have apparently been more solicit- 
ous to do justice to what followed. They 
are slurred over by 


CHAPMAN, 


This said, he went to see 

The virtuous princess, his true wife, white- 
armed Andromache, 

She, with her infant son and maid, was 
climb’d the tow’r, about 

The sight of him that sought for her, weep- 
ing and crying out. 

Hector, not finding her at home, was going 
forth; retired— 

Stood in the gate—her women call’d; and 
curiously inquired 

Where she was gone ;—bade teil him true, 
if she were gone to see 

His sisters, or his brothers’ wives; or 
whether she should be 

At temple with the other dames, t’ implore 
Minerva’s ruth, 

Her woman answer’d: Since he ask’d, 

and urged so much the truth, 

The truth was she was neither gone to see 
his brothers’ wives, 

His sisters, nor t’ implore theruth of Pallas 
on their lives. 


By turning the direct address and 
reply into an indirect narration, the 
whol force of the passage is destroyed. 


POPE. 


He said, and pass’d with sad presaging 
heart 
To seek his spouse, his soul’s far dearer 


part ; S 
At home he sought her, but he sought in 
vain ; 


_ 


oS oe Ot -— & 
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She, with one maid ofall her menial train, 
Had thence retired ; and with her second 


oy, 

The Fihtg Astyanax, the hope of Troy: 

Pensive she stood on [lion’s towery height, 

Beheld the war, and sicken’d at the sight ; 

There her sad eyes in vain her lord ex- 
plore, 

Or weep the wounds her bleeding country 
bore. 

But he who found not whom his soul de- 

sired, 

Whose virtue charm’d him as her beauty 
fired, 

Stood in the gates, and ask’d what way she 
bent 

Her parting step. If to the fane she went, 

Where late the mourning matrons made 
resort ; 

Or sought her sisters in the Trojan court? 

“Not to the court,” replied the attendant 
train, 

“Nor mix'd with matrons to Minerva’s 
fane.” 

Here the answer is given, the address 
only mentioned. And while the minute 
inquiry and response are thus hurried 
over, whole lines of extraneous matter 
are inserted previously. For the simple 
and strong epithets of the original, « the 
well-situate dwelling,” ‘the blameless 
wife,” “the white-armed Andromache,” 
we have, substituted, such phrases as 
“with sad, presaging heart,” « whom his 
soul desired,” “« the wounds her bleeding 
country bore,” &c. Of the eighteen lines, 
six are entirely independent of the ori- 
ginal. 

COWPER. 
So spake the dauntless hero, and with- 
drew. 
But reaching soon his own well-built abode 
He found not fair Andromache ; she stood 
Lamenting Hector, with the nurse who 
bore 
Her infant, on a turret’s top sublime. 
He then, not finding his chaste spouse 
within, 
Thus, from the portal, of her train inquired. 
Tell me ye maidens, whither went from 
home 
Andromache the fair? Went she to see 
Her female kindred of my father’s house, 
Or to Minerva’s temple, where convened 
The bright-haired matrons of the city seek 
To sooth the awful goddess? Tell me true. 
To whom his household’s governess dis- 
crete, 
Since, Hector, truth is thy demand, receive 
True answer. Neither went she forth to 


see 

Her female kindred of thy father’s house, 
Nor to Minerva’s temple, where convened 
The bright-haired matrons of the city seek 
To sooth the awful goddess,” 


SOTHEBY. 


Thus Hector said, nor longer there re- 
mained, 

But with swift foot his stately palace 
gained, 

Yet—haply—found not there, more loved 
than life, 

Her whom alone he sought, his beauteous 


wile. 

She, with her babe and nurse, that mourn- 
ful hour, ; 

Watch’d, steep’d in tears, on Ilion’s top- 
most tower, , 

Then at the threshold, hastening to de- 


part, ‘ 

“ Where”—Hector cried :—‘“ the wife of 
Hector’s heart ? ; 

Sought she some sister’s anguish to re- 
strain, } a a 

Or join’d the matrons at Minerva’s fane ? 

‘“* None dares,” the guardian of the house 
replied— 

“ None dares, thus charged, the truth from 
Hector hide,” &c., 


The excellence of Sotheby’s second 
line awakens a hope soon to be disap- 
pointed. The omissions are as numerous 
and as bad as Pope’s; the additions about 
as bad, though not so numerous. 


MUNFORD. 


This said the chief of heroes, Hector, 
thence A 

Departing, soon his splendid palace reach’d, 

With rooms commodious ; but he found not 
there : 

His white-armed princess, fair Androm- 


e@: 
For with her child and maid, with grace- 
ful garb, 
She stood in Ilion’s tower, moaning sad, 
Weeping and sighing. Finding not within 
His blameless wife, he on his threshold 
stood, ; 
And of his servants thus inquiry made: 
Be quick, and tell me truly, whither went 
My lovely consort, fair Andromache ? 
To any of my sisters did she go, 
Or brother’s wives, or to Minerva’s fane, 
Where other Trojan dames with flowmg 


hair, ; 

That awful goddess by their prayers ap- 

ease ? ? 

His household’s faithful governess replied : 

O Hector, since thou bidd’st me tell thee 
true, ’ 

To none of all thy sisters did she go, 

Or brothers’ wives, nor to Minerva’s fane, 

Where other Trojan dames with flowing 
hair, 

That awful goddess by their prayers ap- 
pease. 


Particularly prosaic, throughout. 


5 te at at eee aint CT mine ate tl te on 
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ELTON. 


Straight to his roomy palace Hector came, 

But found not in the mansion her he 
sought, 

White-armed Andromache. 
son , 

And her robed handmaid stood upon the 


She with her 


tower, 
Wailing with loud lament. But when in 


vain 

He sought within her house his blameless 
wite, 

Hector, advanced upon the threshold, 
stood 

And to the damsels spake, “‘ Now tell me 


true, 
Ye damsels! whither from her home went 
forth 
The fair Andromache? Say doth she seek 
Her husband’s sisters or her brethren’s 
wives, 
Or at Minerva’s temple join the train 
Of Trojan women ee propitiate now 
With offerings the tremendous Deity ?” 
The careful woman of the household then 
Addressed reply: “‘ To tell thee, Hector, 
* truth, 
As thou requirest, neither doth she seek 
Her husband’s sisters nor her vrethren’s 
wives, 
Nor in Minerva’s temple join the train 
Of Trojan women who propitiate now 
With offerings the tremendous Deity,” &c. 


As close a translation as could well be 
made, even to the nice distinction be- 
tween dwarépuv and yaAdwv; and as 
musical as Cowper’s and Munford’s are 
unmusical, 

There is one couplet in Andromache’s 
speech which Sotheby has translated ad- 
mirably. She has lost all her kindred; 
Artemis slew her mother; Achilles her 
father and brethren. 


"Exrop drap od poi tos warip xal 
moTvia Wary 
408 xadiyvyros, Od dé pos barspig rap- 
axoirng. 
* But thou, Hector, art to me father and 


lady mother, and brother, and thou my 
blooming husband. 


CHAPMAN, 


Yet all these gone from me, 
Thou amply renderest all; thy life makes 
still my father be ; 
My mother, brothers; and besides thou art 
my husband too. 


POPE. 


Yet while my Hector still survives I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 


of Homer. [Oct., 


COWPER, 


Yet Hector—oh my husband! I in thee 
Find parents, brothers, all that I have lost. 


ELTON, 


Thou, Hector, art my father! thou to me 
Art mother, brother, all my joy of life, 
My husband ! 

MUNFORD. 
Yet Hector, thou alone art all to me, 
Father and honor’d mother, 


He thinks he has made a point by in- 
troducing ¢é¢via, and doesn’t know what 
the word means. 


Father and honor’d mother, brother too, 
My husband dear and partner of my youth! 


SOTHEBY. 


Yet thou, my Hector! thou art all, alone, 
Sire, mother, brethren, husband, all in 
one. 


There are some lines of Yriarte, « Sin 
reglas de arte,” &c., which it might be 
ill-natured to quote in reference to Sothe- 
by’s success, here. 

Now let us leave earth for awhile and 
ascend to the 


GoDs’ COUNCIL. 
"Hog wiv xpoxdwrtrdog Exidvaro watav 
ge” aiav. x. 7. 2X. 
(Lib. viii. 1-27.) 


LITERAL VERSION. 


The saffron-robed morn was spreading 
over all the earth, when Zeus, the thunder- 
loving, held for himself an assembly of the 
Gods, on the highest summit of many- 
peaked Olympus. He in person harangued 
them, and the Gods all listened attentively. 

** Hear me, Gods and Goddesses all, while 
I speak what the spirit in my breast bids 
me. Therefore let no female nor any male 
divinity endeavor to infringe this my com- 
mand, but do ye all together approve of it, 
that I may accomplish these actions as 
quickly as possible. That deity whom I 
recognize afar, willingly gone to assist 
either the Trojans or the Greeks, shall re- 
turn to Olympus, indecorously beaten ; or 
else I will seize and hurl him into gloomy 
Tartarus, very far off, where there is a gulf 
exceedingly deep under ground; where 
the gates are iron and the floor brass; as 
far below Hades, as heaven is above earth. 
Then shall ye know how much the strong- 
est of ail the Gods Iam. But come now, 
try me, deities, that ye may all know. Let 
down a golden chain from heaven and do ye 
all, Gods and Goddesses, take hold of it: 
yet will ye not draw down from heaven to 
earth the supreme counsellor, Zeus; no, 
not though ye labor exceedingly. But 
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when I too, on my part, shall be willing 
and eager to draw it, I will draw it up, 
earth, sea andall. Then willl bind the 
chain about the peak of Olympus, and all 
these things shall become suspended in air. 
So much am I superior to Gods and superi- 
or to men. 


CHAPMAN, 


The cheerful lady of the light, deck’d in 
her saffron robe, 

Dispersed her beams through every part of 
this enflower’d globe, 

When thundering Jove a court of gods, 
assembled by his will, 

In top of all the topmost heights that 
crown th’ Olympian hill. 

He spake, and all the gods gave ear: 
Hear how I stand inclined, 

That god nor goddess may attempt t’ in- 
fringe my sovereign mind: 

But all give suffrage; that with speed I 
may these discords end. 

What god soever I shall find endeavor to 
defend 

Or Troy or Greece, with wounds, to heaven 
he, shamed, shall reascend: 

Or (taking him with his offence) I’ll cast 
him down as deep 

As Tartarus, (the brood of night,) where 
Barathrum doth steep 

Torment in his profoundest sinks: where 
is the floor of brass, 

And gates of iron; the place, for depth, as 
ar doth hell surpass 

As heaven, for height, exceeds the earth. 
Then shall he know from thence 

How much my power, past all the gods, 
hath sovereign eminence. 

Endanger it the whiles and see; let down 
our golden chain; 

And at it let all deities their utmost strength 
constrain, 

To draw me to the earth from heaven. You 
never shall prevail, 

Though with your most contention, ye 
dare my state assail : 

But when my will shall be disposed to 
draw you all to me, 
Even with the earth itself, and seas, ye 
shall enforcéd be. 
Then will I to Olympus’ top our virtuous 
engine bind, 

And by it everything shall hang, by my 
command inclined : 

So much I am supreme to gods; to men 
supreme as much. 


Nobly translated, and very faithful. 
Almost the only deviations from the 
original, are the introduction of * en- 
flower'd,” the beautiful expansion of 
"Hog into “the cheerful lady of the 
light,” and the substitation of “ virtu- 
ous (powerful) engine,” for “ chain,” 


(cespyv. ) 


af Homer. 


POPE. 


Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with rosy ght the dewy lawn ; 
When Jove convened the senate of the 
skies, 
Where high Olympus’ cloudy tops arise. 
The sire ot Gods his awful silence broke, 
The heavens attentive trembled as he 
spoke: 
**Celestial states, immortal gods! give 
ear ; 
Hear our decree, and reverence what ye 
hear: 
The fix’d decree, which not all heaven can 


move ; 
Thou, Fate! fulfill it; and, ye powers! 
approve ! 
What god but enters yon forbidden field, 
Who yields assistance, or but wills to yield, 
Back to the skies with shame he shall be 
driven, 
Gash’d with dishonest wounds, the scorn of 
heaven ; 
Or far, oh far from steep Olympus thrown, 
Low inthe dark Tartarean gulf shall groan, 
With burning chains fix’d to the brazen 
floors, 
And lock’d by hell’s inexorable doors ; 
As deep beneath the infernal centre hurl’d, 
As from that centre to the ethereal world. 
Let him who tempts me dread those dire 


abodes ; 
And know, the Almighty is the god of 


gods. 

League all your forces, then, ye powers 
above, 

Join all, and try the omnipotence of Jove: 

Let down our golden everlasting chain, 

Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and 
earth, and main : 

Strive all, of mortal, and immortal birth, 

To drag, by this, the Thunderer down to 
earth. 

Ye strive in vain! If I but stretch this 
hand, 

I heave the gods, the ocean, and the land ; 

I fix the chain to great Olympus’ height, 

And the vast world hangs trembling in my 
sight! 

For such I reign, unbounded and above ; 

And such are men and gods compared to 
Jove.” 

“Dewy lawn” is weak in this con- 
text. The ninth and tenth lines are su- 
perfluous. The concluding couplets pow- 
erful. Why are the Goddesses left out ? 
In Homer they occupy a conspicuous 
place. 


COWPER. 


The saffron-mantled morning now was 
spread 

O’er all the nations, when the thunderer 
Jove, 

On the deep-fork’d Olympian’s topmost 
height 
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Convened the gods in council, amid whom 
He spake himself; they all attentive heard, 
Gods! Goddesses! Inhabitants of heaven ! 
Attend; I make my secret purpose known. 
Let neither god nor goddess interpose 

My counsel to rescind, but with one heart 
Approve it, that it reach, at once, its end. 
Whom I shall mark soever from the rest 
Withdrawn, thathe may Greeks or Trojans 


aid, 

Disgrace shall find him; shamefully chas- 
tised 

He shall return to the Olympian heights, 

Or I will hurl him deep into the gulphs 

Of gloomy Tartarus, where hell shuts fast 

Her iron gates, and spreads her brazen 
floor, 

As far below the shades, as earth from 
heaven. 

There shall he learn how far I pass in 
might 

All others; which if ye incline to doubt, 

Now prove me. Let ye down the golden 
chain 

From heaven, and at its nether links pull 
all 

Both goddesses and gods. 
King, 

Supreme in wisdom, ye shall never draw 

Toearth from heaven, toil adverse as ye 


But me your 


may. 
Yet I, when once I shall be pleased to pull, 
The earth itself, itself the sea, and you 
Will lift with ease together, and will wind 
The chain around the spiry summit sharp 
Of the Olympian, that all things upheaved 
Shall hangin the mid heaven. So far do 1, 
Compared with all who live, transcend 

them all. 


Very nervous and remarkably close; 
sometimes even too literal, e. g¢, he 
misses the idiom in duty yain dury ce 
baracon. 

SOTHEBY. 


Morn, golden-robed, had earth illumed, 
when Jove 
Convened in council all the powers above, 
Andon Olympus’ many-mountained crest 
The attentive synod of the gods address’d; 
“Hear, all ye gods! ye, every goddess, 
hear 
The word I speak, and what Jove speaks, 
revere. 
Let none—'tis vain—the will of Jove with- 
stand ‘ 
But all approve, so perfect my command, 
Whoe’er, apart, what god may dare descend, 
And heavenly aid to Greek or Trojan lend, 
Shall by unseemly wounds on his return 
The force and fury of my vengeance learn. 
Or I will hurl him to Tartarean hell 
Down the far depth where night and horror 
dwell, 
The ta that underneath dark Hades 
ies 


of Homer. 


[Oct., 


Far as yon earth below the ethereal skies ; 

Profoundest gulf of ever during woes, 

Where iron gates the brazen floor enclose— 

There shall he know how far all gods 
above 

The unimaginable might of Jove. 

Gods! all your powers concentrate ; try the 

proof ; 

Loose a golden chain from yon celestial 
roof, 

There, all in counterpoise all heavenly 
birth 

Strive from my throne to draw me down 
to earth, 

Vain toil—while I at once uplift each ged 

With all the world of waves and man’s 
abode : 

Then round the Olympian crest the chain 
enwreath, 

Centre of all above, around, beneath, 

Where all sublimely poised at rest remains 

While Jove’s omnipotence the whole sus- 
tains. 


** Morn, golden-robed had earth illum- 
ed,” is as stiff and bad a translation as 
could well be made. ‘Ihe emphatic con- 
clusion of Zeus, ‘‘ So much am I above,” 
&c., is most infelicitously omitted. The 
matter intervening between this unfortu- 
nate commencement and conclusion, is 
not much better. The eighth line is 
hardijy intelligible, and the redundant 
construction in the ninth very awkward, 
to say the least. “Shall learn on his 
return,” is wrong. Zeus did not intend 
to wait for the delinquent’s return, but 
meant to take summary vengeance on 
him. 

MUN FORD. 


Morn, saffron-robed, now shone o’er all the 
earth, 

When Jove, rejoicing in his thunderbolts, 

The gods assembled on the topmost height 

Of all the summits of immense Olympus. 

He spoke, and they with awful reverence 
heard ; 

Hear, all ye gods and all ye goddesses, 

The sovereign mandate by my mind ap- 
proved. 

Let not a male or female deity 

Attempt to contravene my sacred word, 

But, all assenting, be it straight fulfill’d. 

If I shall any of the gods perceive 

Withdrawing from the rest, with rash de- 
sign 

To give the Trojans or Achaians aid, 

That god, with wounds disfigured, shall 
return, 

Or headlong, by my forceful arm be hurl’d 

To the deep gulf of gloomy Tartarus, 

Where, far remote, beneath the ground 
descends 

The dark abyss ; a dungeon horrible, 

With gates of iron and with floors cf brass, 
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As far below e’en Hades as the space 

Between earth’s surface and the starry sky ! 

By proof then, shall he know, how far in- 
deed 

My matchless might surpasses all the gods. 

But come, ye deities, if such your wish, 

The trial make! Suspending from the 
skies 

Our golden chain, let all the powers of 
heaven 

Confederate,’ strive to drag me down to 
earth ! 

Yet never would your utmost labor move 

The strength invincible of Jove supreme. 

But when my sovereign will would draw 
that chain, 

With ease I lift it, e’en with earth itself 

And sea itself appended! Firmly then, 

I bind it, round Olympus’ cliff sublime, 

And earth and ocean raise aloft in air! 

So far do | both men and gods transcend ! 


Translators 


This is Cowper and water. 


The comparison of the Trojan watch- 
fires to the stars on a clear night, intro- 
duces a brief and beautiful description of 


MOONLIGHT. 
‘Os 5? Os’ ev paved derpa, x. +r. XA. 
(Lib. viii., 555-559.) 


LITERAL VERSION, 


~ As when in heaven around the brilliant 
moon the stars appear very conspicuous; 
when also the air is free from wind; all 
the cliffs and high headlands and valleys 
appear out: the immense mist’ breaks up 
from heaven: all the stars are seen, and the 
shepherd rejoices at heart. 


CHAPMAN. 


As when about the silver moon, when air 
is free from wind, 

And stars shine clear; to whose sweet 
beams, high prospects, and the brows 

Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust up 
themselves for shows ; 

And even the lowly valleys joy, to glitter 
in their sight, 

When the unmeasured firmament bursts to 
disclose her light, 

And all the signs in heaven are seen that 
glad the shepherd’s heart. 


This is hardly to be surpassed for 
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beauty and fidelity. Yet many prefer 
the elaborate paraphrase of 


POPE. 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of 
night! 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her 
sacred light, 

When not a breath disturbs the deep 
serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing 
pole, 

O’er the dark treesa yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect 
rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the 
sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful 
light. 


Few passages in Pope are oftener 
quoted or more admired than this. Of 
its beauty as a description there can be 
no doubt. Its merits asa translation are 
another matter, Respecting them, we 
must “ say ditto” to Elton. 

In the first line we are informed that 
the moon is ‘the refulgent lamp of 
night’ + Sacred,’ in the second, is a cold, 
make-weight epithet, and adds no sensi- 
ble image: ‘the solemn scene’ is general, 
where all should be local and particular : 
the simple reality of moonlight is im- 
paired by the metaphor and personifica- 
tion in the words ‘around her throne.’ 
A flood of glory not only verges on bom- 
bast, but conveys nothing distinct; we 
receive no clear impression of the bound- 
less firmament opening on the vision by 
the breaking of the mist overhead, nor of 
the multitude of stars that are teken in 
at once by the scope of sight; and the 
mountain shepherd looking up at the 
moon from among his flocks, with a sud- 
den sensation of cheeriness in his soli- 
tude, is displaced by a vulgar company 
of swains eyeing the blue vault and 
blessing the light because it is useful.” 

(Preface to the « Specimens.”) 





* aidne here has generally been taken for “ sky,” whereby all the translators have stum- 
bled. In Chapman’s first version we have— 


** And lets a great sky out from heaven.” 
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COWPER. 
As when around the clear bright moon, the 


stars 

Shine in in full splendor, and the winds 
are hush’d, 

The groves, the mountain-tops, the head- 
land-heights 

Stand all apparent, not a vapor streaks 

The boundless blue, but ether opened 
wide 

All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is 
cheer’d. 


Simple and stately: but there is a re- 
dundancy in the “clear bright moon.” 
Shining brilliant, would be better; oreven 
shining: this latter would preserve the 
resemblance between pasiwyv and Oaivero. 
“In full splendor’ is very good for 


dpi peeréa. 
ELTON. 


As beautiful the stars shine out in heaven 

Around the splendid moon, no breath of 
wind 

Ruffling the blue calm ether ; cleared from 
mist 

The beacon hill-tops, crags and forest dells 

Emerge in light ; the immeasurable sky 

Breaks from above and opens on the gaze. 

The multitude of stars are seen at once 

Full sparkling, and the shepherd looking 


u 
Feels gladdened at his heart. 
«« Splendid moon” we don’t like. “* Calm 


ether” is superfluous. «Beacon hill- 
tops” and “forest-dells” are legitimate 
expansions to give the full force of 
Cxomses and vaere;. The concluding lines 
are more diffuse than is Elton’s wont. 


SOTHEBY. 
As when in heaven the stars at night’s still 
noon 
Beam in their brightness round the full- 
orb’d moon, 
When sleeps the wind, and every moun- 
tain height, , ; 
Rocks, cliffs and groves, shine towering up 
in light, i 
And the vast firmament, immensely riven, 
Expands for other stars another heaven, 
Gladdening the shepherd’s heart. 

« At night’s still noon,” is no part of 
the original specification. The second 
couplet is a decided case of anacoluthon. 
The sonorousness of the third only makes 
its want of meaning more conspicuous. 


MUNFORD. 


As when, in heaven, around the full orb’d 
moon 
Resplendent shine the stars, (the clear blue 


sky 
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Unruffled by a breeze) ; when all the cliffs 

And mountain tops, and shadowy groves, 
though dark, 

Distinct appear ; then, through the parting 
clouds, 

Unbounded ether bursts upon the view, 

And every star is seen; the shepherd’s 
heart 

Rejoices at the sight. 


Like Cowper he has given both transla- 
tions of aidjg to be sure of having the 
right one. ‘The insertion “ though dark” 
and the two parentheses are very stupid. 

Now let us step over four books— 
nearly as long a stride as Poseidon’s 
when he stalked down to A2gae—and 
mount his chariot with him. 


BH O° dea eal xmas’, x. 7. A, 
(Lib. xiii. 27-31.) 
LITERALLY IN HEXAMETERS. 

Over the waves he proceeded to drive; 
the whales underneath him 

Leaped on all sides from their pits, nor 
failed their king to acknowledge, 

While for delight asunder the sea stood: 
so they flew onward 

Rapidly, neither beneath was the brazen 
axletree wetted. 

So then his swift-springing steeds him bore 
to the ships of the Grecians. 

CHAPMAN. 


And then the god begun 

To drive his chariot through the waves. 
From whirlpits every way 

The whales exulted under him, and knew 
their king ; the sea 

For joy did open; and his horse so swift 
and lightly flew, 

The under azxleteee of brass no drop of 
water drew ; 

And thus these deathless coursers brought 
their king to the Achive ships. 


Glorious lines these. To he sure, éic- 
xap6401 does not mean ‘ deathless.” 
POPE. 


He sits superior, and the chariot flies : 
His whirling wheels the glassy surface 
sweep ; 

The spect monsters, rolling o’er the 
eep, 

Gambol aia him on the watery way ; 

And heavy whales in awkward measures 
lay. 

The lmmbehdion spreads a level plain, 

Exults and owns the monarch of the main ; 

The parting waves before his coursers fly: 

The wondering waters leave his axle dry. 


Pope is continually spoiling Homer’s 
gold by trying to gild it. Hence the 
* glassy surface,” “ enormous monsters,” 
«wondering waters,” &c. The ideas of 
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subsiding and exulting are not very con- 
sistent. 
COWPER. 
He o’er the billows drove ; the whales, 
Leaving their caverns, gambol’d on all 
sides 
Around him, not unconscious of their 
king ; 
He swept the surge that tinged not as he 
’d 


pass 

His axle, and the sea parted for joy. 

His bounding coursers to the Grecian fleet 
Conveyed him swift. 


The rapid movement of the original is 
lost, as indeed it must be in any blank 
verse. ‘The sea partéd for joy” halts 
sadly. 
SOTHEBY. 
And onward urged his car 
That smoothly glided, while along the 
waves 
From the deep darkness of unfathomed 
caves 
Huge whales on every side with gamboling 
bound 
Leapt, conscious of their king, his steeds 
around, 
The sea with joy dividing smoothed the 
wa, 
Where ‘nid the glassy main his. passage 


lay. 
There as they flew, his steeds no brine up- 


cast, 
Nor ocean bathed his axle as it passed. 


MUNFORD. 
O’er ocean's waves the winged coursers 
flew ; 
Huge whales unwieldy left their secret 
caves, 
And joyfully around him gambol’d, all 
Acknowledging their king, the gladsome 


sea, 
Subsiding, gave him way; the coursers 
bo 


re 
So rapidly the smoothly-gliding car 
That not a briny drop of billowy spray 
Bedewed the whirling axle. To the ships 
They bore their lord. 
Two more attempts at improving on 
Homer by the use of fine words. 

We now proceed to where 


APHRODITE LENDS HER GIRDLE TO HERE, 
BY WHICH SHE CAPTIVATES ZEUS. 


*H, xai dad ¢rhdecow srdicaro xsoriv 
ipavra, xo. A. 
(Lib. xiv, 214-217—346-351.) 


LITERAL VERSION. 


She wee, and loosed from off her 

breasts her broidered, varied band: in it 

were all her charms, In it was friendship, 

in it desire, in it beguiling converse, that 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 25 
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deceives men’s minds, very wise though 
they be. 
* - * * * 

The son of Cronos spoke and clasped 
his wife in his arms. Beneath them earth 
divine, caused-to-spring-up fresh verdant 
herbage, dewy lotus and crocus and hya- 
cinth, thick and soft, which lifted them 
up from the ground. Amid this they lay 
down, and were girt by a lovely golden 
cloud: bright dews distilled from it. 


CHAPMAN. 


She answered: *Tis not fit nor just thy will 
should be denied, 

Whom Jove in his embraces holds. 
spoken, she untied 

And from her odorous bosom took her 
Ceston, in whose sphere 

Were all enticements to delight, all loves, 
all longings were, 

Kind conference, fair speech, whose power 
the wisest doth inflame. 

* * a * aa 

This resolved, into his kind embrace 

He took his wife ; beneath them both fair 
Tellus strew’d the place 

With fresh-sprung herbs, so soft and thick, 
that up aloft it bore 

Their heavenly bodies: 
did dewy Totus store 

The Elysian mountain ; saffron flowers and 
hyacinths help’d make 

The sacred bed; and there they slept; 
when suddenly there brake 

A golden vapor out of air, whence shining 
dews did fall. 


POPE. 
She said, With awe divine the queen of 
love 
Obey’d the sister and the wife of Jove; 
And from her fragrant breast the zone un- 


This 


with his leaves 


braced, 
With various skill and high embroidery 
ed 


In this was every art, and every charm, 
To win the wisest and the coldest warm : 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire, 
The kind deceit, the still reviving fire, 
Persuasive speech, and more persuasive 


sighs, 
Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 
* * * * * * x 


Gazing he spoke, and kindling at the view, 
His eager arms around the goddess threw. 
Glad Earth perceives, and from her bosom 
pours 
Unbidden herbs and voluntary flowers ; 
Thick newborn violets a soft carpet spread, 
And clustering lotos swell the rising bed, 
And sudden hyacinths the turf bestrow, 
And flamy crocus made the mountain glow, 
There golden clouds conceal’d the heaven- 
ly pair, Y 4 
Steep’d in soft joys, and circumfused with 
air ; 
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Celestial dews, ace soy Sa the ground, 

Perfume the mount, and breathe ambrosia 

round. 

This is one of the most favorable speci- 

mens of Pope ; a beautiful imitation of a 

beautiful original. The additions are 

so romp 4 expressed that it is im- 

possible to find fault with them. 


COWPER. 


So saying, the cincture from her breast she 
loosed 

Embroider’d, various, her all-charming 
zone. 

It was an ambush of sweet snares, replete 

With love, desire, soft intercourse of 
hearts, 

And music of resistless whisper’d sounds 

That from the wisest steal their best re- 
solves. 

* * * * 


So spake the son of Saturn, and his spouse 


Fast lock’d within his arms. Beneath 
them earth 
With sudden herbage teem’d ; at once up- 


sprang 

The crocus soft, the lotus bathed in dew, 

And the crisp hyacinth with clustering 
bells ; 

Thick was their growth, and high above 

the ground 

Upbore ao. On the flowery couch they 
lay, 

fbeasted with a golden cloud that shed 

Bright dew-drops all around. 


This passage really seems to bring out 
our translators in their full strength. 
These three versions, each in its way, 
are most excellent. But alas! for 


SOTHEBY. 


Then from her breast unclasp’d the em- 
broider’d zone, 

Where each embellishment divinely shone ; 

There dwell the allurements all that love 
inspire, 

There soft seduction, there intense desire, 

There witchery of words whose flatteries 
weave 

Wiles that the wisdom of the wise deceive. 


This is not so bad, but wait a moment. 


He spake, and clasp’d his bride, the joy- 
ous earth 
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Burst into bloom of odoriferous birth ; 
There the blue hyacinth, gold crocus rose 
And the moist lotus oped its cup of snows . 
There underneath them their soft broidery 
spread, 4 
es up and formed their fragrant 


And as the gods lay there dissolved in love, 
Resplendent dew-drops gemm’d their gold 
alcove (! !) 


This is rather too much. Zeus and 
Here in an alcove! He should have put 
them into an entresol in the Rue Richeliey, 
at once. 


MUNFORD. 


She said; and from her breast a zone 
unclasp’d, 

Embroider’d rich with variegated dyes. 

That girdle all her sweet enticing arts 

Contain’d. There fondness dwelt, there 
tender looks, 

Attractive, soothing speech, and flattery’s 
‘charms, 

Which steals the wits of wisest men away. 

x . ” ks 


* * 

The son of Saturn spake, and in his arms 

His consort clasp’d. For them the sacred 
earth, 

Spontaneous, herbage from her bosom 
pour’d, 

With new-born flow’rets; 
moist, 

And ruddy saffron, purple hyacinth, 

Thickly bestrew’d and soft, a fragrant bed, 

Which, swelling, raised them high above 
the ground. 

There they delighted lay, conceal’d within 

A beauteous golden cloud, which glittering 
cows 

Arouud them shed. 


lotus, dewy 


We had some more passages marked to 
extract, but by this time the reader must 
be ready to unite with us in the question, 
Why did Munford translate the Iliad, 
and why did his friends publish his trans- 
lation ? 

There are three men living who could 
translate Homer well, Elton, Tennyson 
and Aytoun; but the first is too old, the 
secoud too lazy, and the third too busy. 





Zadec’s Story. 


ZADEC’S STORY. 


THE MAGICIAN.* 


You, Diotima, know that I ama Phe- 
nician, by birth, of Sidon; though my 
father was a Cretan, and my mother a 
woman of Egypt. You see, then, by my 
birth and my parentage, I should be an 
inventor of improbable tales; but, rely 
upon it, the thing I mean to tell you is 
atruth; I call Hercules to witness. 

It is now a year only, since I returned 
out of Bactria by the way of the desert, 
in the train of a caravan bringing mer- 
chandises from Sericana, a region far 
removed toward the east, wonderful, as 
I can affirm, for the ingenuity and in- 
nocence of its people, who are indeed the 
best of barbarians. 

In this caravan there was a very aged 
man,a trader, whom you would have 
taken by his countenance for an Egyp- 
tian, He seemed to be the careful owner 
of a smal! but valuable stock of merchan- 
dise, which he carried before him, in a 
small bag, on his saddle. 

On the day of our departure from the 
capital of Bactria, called by the Persians, 
Zariaspa, this merchant's horse fell lame, 
and but for a led horse of my own, 
which I instantly gave him, he would 
have been left behind in the wilder- 
ness, to contend with thirst and savage 
beasts; an event so common to those 
who follow the caravans, no one seems 
to have the least pity for the sufferers. 
Indeed, the traders who compose these 
troops are most part the cruelest and 
wickedest of men; such being the effect 
of their wandering and fraudulent lives. 
Without a home and some one to love 
and befriend us we easily become wicked. 

The old trader thanked me for my 
courtesy: ‘ Friend,” said he, * thou hast 
agood heart, and the gods will not neglect 
the care of thee.” I would have pre- 
vented his gratitude, by representing to 
him that I had no use for the horse, and 
must have left him behind had he not 
taken him; but he stopped my mouth 
with a proverb; which implied, that as I 
had none the less desire to do good, the 
smallness of the means I used was not to 
be taken into the account. ‘* Come,” said 


the trader, let us befriend each other: 
you saved my Itfe at a trifling sacrifice. 1 
will make you happy ata small expense.” 

« | am happy enough, good sir,” said I, 
with a laugh; ‘all I desire is to be 
protected against mischance in my busi- 
ness.” 

“There is nothing more injurious 
to mortals,” replied the old man, “than 
security. I will not gratify you in that 
particular. Jtis enough for you to have 
a good hope.” 

«You speak, sir,” said I, not con- 
cealing my surprise at hearing such a 
strain of remark from a man of his 
appearance, “as if you were one of 
those wiseacres who pretend to divina- 
tion, and predict future events. I have 
no faith in any such persons. If any 
man would convince me of his ability 
in this kind, it must be by some- 
thing more than a mere assertion. I 
have known those who boasted they 
could see through stone walls, and be in 
two places at once ; but to me they never 
gave any proof of their skill, and I think 
of them as of cheats and idle impostors.” 

« Friend,” said the trader, with a smile, 
«| perceive thou art ignorant of the art 
of divination, and that no one who trul 
understood it has ever conversed wit 
thee. For one master of it there are 
hundreds of pretenders ; just as, for one 
true physician, there are an hundred, 
nay, a thousand quacks.” 

«Tam the more incredulous,” I an- 
swered, “because of all the celebrated 
names in that art, none have been famous 
for any thing but knowledge. They are 
pines he I think, or the devil their mas- 
ter will not let them reap any enjoyment 
of their power. They are always poor, 
abject, and despised; objects of terror, or 
of pity, but never of love or of admira- 
tion: I would not for the world have any 
knowledge of their accursed science.” 

«Thou dost not consider, my son,” re- 
plied the old man, “ that there isa pleasure 
of knowledge, which is different from the 

leasure of riches. To pursue both atonce 
is not possible fora mortal. The art of 





*From an unpublished volume, entitled 


“The Banquets of Diotima;’ a series of 


Tales, Conversations and Sketches, descriptive, satirical and 1omantic. 
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a diviner, or of a magician, cannot be at- 
tained by any person who means to make 
it an instrument of wealth. His spirits 
will not obey him if he uses them for 
base ends. Only to gratify a grand am- 
bition of knowledge and of power, will 
they serve him; if he employs even the 
most abject devil of hell as an agent of 
his lust or his avarice, or in any way to 
confirm and stay his existence in the 
flesh, they rebel and will not obey: nay, 
they will delude him with empty shows, 
and leave him at the instant of peril. 
The true magician is he who nobly com- 
mands the spirits, not he who uses or is 
used by them, for selfish and abhorred 
intents. He is a worker of good, and 
the friend of good genii ; whom he per- 
suades by force of meditation and self- 
discipline to reveal themselves to him, 
and impart a knowledge of the distant 
and the future.” 

This discourse of the trader did not 
convince me. “1 see, friend,” said I, 
“ you have the art of an orator, as well 
as the science of a magician. [I tell you, 
nothing shall convince me of the truth 
of this science, but some proof of power 
presented to my senses.” 

The old man kept silence for several 
days after this conversation, but did not 
show the least anger. Indeed, his af- 
fection for me seemed rather to increase ; 
and if any trifling comfort fell to his 
share, he forced me to partake of it. One 
evening, while we were seated by a 
spring, under the shadow of a very steep 
mountain, I began to complain of the 
closeness of the view, for the caravan 
had been several days winding through a 

in the mountains. ‘ To-night,” 
said the old man, “ while the others are 
asleep, let us ascend this mountain, and 
gratify our eyes with the prospect.” 

“Sir,” said I, “ it will no doubt be a 
very hard feat for me, who am young 


and active, to ascend this hill; but for 


you I think it impossible, unless I were 
to carry you on my shoulders.” 

« Let us try,” said he, *‘ and see who 
is the nimblest.” 

Accordingly, about midnight, while 
the caravan lay asleep, the old man 
roused me; and taking weapons in our 
hands, we set off at a good pace toward 
the declivity. As we began to ascend, 
the moon rose upon our left, as we had 
expected, and shooting her beams along 
the valley and the slope, made us a light 
and open way. But now I began to be 
astonished at the agility of my com- 
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panion ; for, though [ used my greatest 
efforts to surpass him, as if in shame of 
his age, he made sport of it, and leaped 
up the rocks like an old buck, which - 
often fled before the hunters, and now 
takes a pride in distancing the chase. 
After an hour of this toil, when we 
had surmounted the first declivity, I 
threw myself down at full length, and 
gasped jor breath; at which my com- 
panion laughed : “* How is it,” said he, 
“that you, Zadec, in the vigor of your 
youth, cannot better endure than an old 
fellow like myself.” 

“JT begin to think,” I replied, “ that 
you are a magician, and have your fa- 
miliar spirits to ease you up the moun- 
tain; for never in my life have I seen 
such a climber; no, not among the 
Carduchi, or the Ethiopians. 

«« Here,” said the old man, taking out 
a small phial, * is a curious liquor which 
I made myself, and which has the wonder- 
ful property of giving and restoring 
strength ; taste of it, and you will feel a 
sudden vigor returning through your 
limbs.” 

I took the phial from the trader, not 
without some fear of his intentions; 
but being unable to imagine any cause 
why he should do me an ill turn, I put 
it to my lips, and was astonished at the 
flavor and richness of the draught. It 
was not wine, but might have been a 
subtle soul of wine, extracted by magical 
art. I drank of it, and instantly felt a 
fresh and wonderful life in my limbs; | 
could have leaped into the clouds, or 
coursed with ostriches. 

The effects of the liquor convinced me 
of the magical knowledge of my com- 
panion, and as it lightened my step, it 
sharpened my sight in a manner perfectly 
extraordinary; for I now perceived a 
halo of bluish light surrounding his 
head, and his withered features wore a 
look of indescribable acuteness. 

When we were near the summit, and 
could now see the first streak of morn- 
ing on our left, suddenly a great wolf 
came upon us, scrambling down the de- 
iy: I saw the flashes in its eyes, 
and iull of apprehension for my com- 
panion, who was a few steps in advance 
of me, 1 drew my scimetar and rushed 
forward to defend him; but he had no 
need ; for at the instant I saw fire issue 
from his right hand, followed by a blue 
smoke and a clap of thunder, and the 
savage fell headlong before us, without 
a visible wound, as if struck by a thun- 
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derbolt. You may fancy my astonish- 
ment at this miracle; but it will perhaps 
surprise you more to learn, that such was 
the effect of what I had swallowed from 
the phial, I felt not the least fear, but 
only a kind of stupid amazement. [ did 
not even exclaim, but silently took my 
way and sat down beside the magician 
on the highest rock of the summit, where 
we both waited for the morning to ap- 
pear. While I sat in this amazement, 
surmising by what means this wretched 
old trader could have attained such a 
mastery of magic, he suddenly arose, and 
oing to a little distance, | saw him 
kon me with singular gestures. His 
form dilated, and underwent a terrible 
transformation. A pair of vast wings 
seemed to shoot out from his loins and 
shoulders, and his countenance took the 
face of agriffon. Ina voice like thunder, 
but still not harsh or displeasing, he bade 
me arise and come to him; which I did, 
though with prodigious difficulty, for my 
limbs, with the effect of wonder, seemed 
fastened to the earth. 

As I approached the phantasm, con- 
tinued Zadec, it receded, beckoning, and 
fled before me, towards the east; but, 
though [ fear to make so great a trial of 
= confidence to tell you this,I fol- 
owed, treading upon air and swimming 
like a bird among the mists of the morn- 
ing, over the earth and over the sea. I 
saw the sun rise swiftly, and the moun- 
tains and green vales, with their silvery 
rivulets, whirled away westward, and 
lessening as we rose. The skirts of my 
mantle slipped from my girdle, and un- 
folded into wings like the film of a bat; 
and soaring with ease, I soon left the 
world beneath me, half dark and half 
lighted by the coursing dawn. Dimmer 
and dimmer grew the mountains, smaller 
and smallerthe regions. The shores of the 
seas shone like the edges of a fish’s scale; 
and by-and-by I saw the earth hanging 
in mid air,a pendulous ball, bright on 
one side, and on the other scarce distin- 
guishable from the blackness of the fir- 
mament. Then saw I the three orbs of 
earth, moon, and sun, equal in size, like 
as many silver balls, tossed into a black 
air, and there hanging. 

The magician, continued Zadec, did 
not cease to beckon me, and [ followed 
him, by I know not what power drawn 
upward; when, on a sudden he disap- 
peared, the ball of the earth began mov- 
ing towards me, and swelled and rose to 
my feet, until [ could alight upon the 
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very spot whence I arose. The magi- 
cian re-appeared at once, sitting by me 
as before, and with his usual look. 
“ Friend,” said I, “ we have had a great 
voyage.” 

“ What voyage?” said he, smiling; 
“surely you dream; we have not stirred 
from here these five minutes past. But 
for you, [ never saw age erase beh ve 
in so antic amanner. You spread out 
your arms, stared absurdly into the air, 
thrashed my face with the skirt of your 
robe, and made a seeming effort to leap 
from the rock.” 

Seeing the magician chose to deceive 
in this manner, under pretence of a dream, 
I said no more, but only thanked him for 
the pains he had been at, to show me so 
divine a sight. ‘ This,” said 1, “is the 
view you proposed to entertain me with, 
ascending into the heavens, and behold- 
ing the earth dwindled to a silver ball. 
I thank you heartily ; lam made happy 
indeed; my soul has grown wiser, and 
now the splendors of yon sun, pouring 
his yellow glory over the snowy steeps 
of the Caucasus, and adorning those 
far-stretching green vales and rocky hills 
with the beauty of his beams, shows 
only a faint picture, compared with what 
we but now saw, when we flew under 
the moon.” 

This rhapsody of mine moved nothing 
but laughter in my companion. 

“Come,” said he, taking me by the 
hand, * let us fly ; weshall be bewitched 
in this dangerous mountain. It is some 
hill sacred to Hecate, and the sprites that 
haunt it are making sport of us.” 

So saying he arose, and taking our 
staves we hurried down the slopes, and 
found the caravan on the point of mov- 


ing. 

The next night, continued Zadec, I 
questioned my companion touching his 
art, and besought him to impart to me 
some of his secrets. 

«I see,” said he, “ friend Zadec, you 
are still of opinion that what you saw 
upon the mountain wasa work of magic. 
I will not deny, indeed, that there was a 
magic in it; nay, I confess it was partly 
my work, aided by a powerful demon, 
who shall be nameless, but who is able 
to work much greater marvels. I have 
often been abused by his delusions, 
though I am more powerful than he; I 
have control over the demons of the 
earth; I can summon to my aid the genii 
of fire. JI can divide rocks, shoot arrows 
over mountains, destroy at a blow whole 
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armies, throw. down the walls of cities 
pr the power of my demons, whom I am 
able to confine in phials and copper ves- 
sels, sealed with the seal of Hermes.” 

“I believe you, Manu,” said I, an- 
swering him by his name, “and there is, 
I think, nothing too hard for you to ac- 
complish. Doubtless you are invulner- 
able; and what a fool was I to offer you 
a horse—you who can flit through the air 
like a griffon or an eagle, bearing thunder 
bet hand !” 

he magician did nothing but laugh 
while I addressed him in this strain; and 
when I said his jocularity suited ill with 
his wisdom and his years, he did but 
laugh the more. But when [ regretted 
having given him my horse, he assumed 
an instant gravity. 

“Friend Zadec,” said he, “I should 
bea wretch indeed if the opinion you have 
of my power should prevent your aiding 
me in case of danger; I told you the 
conditions of my art, that it would not 
prolong my own life, or do me any prop- 
er service. There is a measure of justice 
in all men’s lives, and if they seek hap- 
piness in one path, they find it not in 
another. I have the happiness of know- 
ledge, but not that of security. [f you 
see me in peril, defend me as you would 
your friend.” 

I could not be persuaded, continued the 
Phenician, that the magician meant 
more than to banter me by such a re- 
quest ; nor would any protestation of his 
have moved my belief in his invulnera- 
bility. But, says the proverb, «« Occasion 
brings out the secret ;” we were set upon 
soon after by a band of Hyrcanians, from 
the Caspian. They came upon us ina 
narrow pass, and soon putting the guard 
to flight, fell upon the body of the cara- 
van. We defended ourselves well, and 
drove back the robbers, but with the loss 
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of half our company, among whom was 
Manu the magician, who fell by an ar- 
row in the first attack. In his precious 
wallet, which he had intrusted to my 
care, I found nothing but a few pieces of 
gold, a change of linen, and a-copper 
cylinder wrapped with a scroll of old 

i oyres, marked over with hieroglyphics. 
n the fold of his robe was a phial of 
white powder, which I threw away, 
fearing it might be a devil. 

Here Zadec made an end of his story. 

“ Pray,” said I, “have you Manu’s 
scroll in your possession ?” 

*« T wear it,” he replied, «asa talisman, 
and [ am persuaded of its efficacy ; but 
the figures are illegible.” Then taking 
a small copper cylinder from his bosom, 
he unrolled the scroll and handed it to 
me. With great difficulty I deciphered 
aportion. It ran thus :— 

«1, Manu, the Ethiopian, educated in 
the knowledge of Phtha, have been fa- 
vored in my life by the deities. Horus 
lent himself to me. Thoth, the miracle 
worker—he gave me power over the 
earth spirits, which pervade all things, 
and work his illusion. He speaks, and 
they thunder; he calls, and all things 
are drawn together. Great is Thoth, 
and wonderful his demons. Great is sul- 
phar, and the yellow vapor of the sea, 
and the black coal, and the scum of the 
Dead sea. All these are spirits, and they 
are everywhere present; but his illusion 
makes them appear to us here and there, 
and the ignorant know not their power. 
I, Manu, am able to convert a diamond, 
through the aid of Thoth, into a vehe- 
ment demon, irresistible—” ~ 

Here ended the legible writing of the 
scroll. The remainder resembled an 
apothecary’s writing of receipts for oint- 
ments. 
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HOW ONE LIVES IN PARIS 
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Our readers will remember, in the February No. of this year, the first chapter under 


the above title. 


We waited with some anxiety—doubtless the reader has done the same 


—for a continuafion, as they were very plainly the observations of a curious and pleasant- 


minded observer. 


Subsequent continuous wandering in Scotland, over the central part 


of Europe, and by the Mediterranean, seem to have rendered it difficult for the writer 
to transmit any new chapters; and it was only upon the ocean, returning home, that a 


portion of his way-side notes could be put into a publishable shape. 


We have the 


promise of others to follow, falling by the road where they may happen. 


A VERY great many have written down 
their opinions,—published them too,— 
in respect of the morals, the political rule, 
and the general appearance of the great 
Continental Capital. Yet there may be, 
and doubtless are, many curious people, 
who, however well satisfied on these 
points, still would be glad to know what 
provision there may be made for the ma- 
terial wants, in the French metropolis, 
and how a stranger is to avail himself of 
the provision; in other words, what a 
man eats at Paris—where he eats it, and 
what he pays for it. Having run over 
with the reader,—though near a year has 
slipped away s.nce,--the inns, pot-houses, 
and country roads of England, we will 
now renew the uaintance, in arming 
it together on the Boulevards, and in the 
crowded alleys of the cilé. 

With just so much of French on your 
ba as will enable you to pronounce 
intelligibly Hétel Meurice, and so much 
understanding of all the questions that 
are addressed to you, whether “ Ou logez 
vous?” or, **Combien de malles avez 
vous?” or, ‘Votre passeport, Mon- 
sieur ?” that you reply to one and all, with 
the air ofa man who know very well what 
you are talking about,—* Hétel Meu- 
rice ;’—with such stock, I say, of ready 
conversation on hand, you find yourself 
some warm noonday of French sunimer- 
time crossing the last bridge over the 
Seine on the railway from Rouen to Paris, 
in a first class car. Had you been longer 
in the country, you would in all probabil- 
ity have taken a lower priced carriage, 
where you would have found a seat 
equally comfortable, and a better position 
for viewing the country; as it is, you are 
shut up in a carriage for six, which con- 
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tains besides yourself a red-faced English- 
man, in the corner, whose airand dress 
have formed all along the subject of your 
speculations, and you have congratulated 
yourself on so good an opportunity for 
observing the bearing of a French gentle- 
man. He, good soul, enjoying the priva- 
tion of talk, wraps himself in his own 
contemplations, imagining you, all the 
while, to be some conceited booby of a 
Frenchman. Had you unfortunately pos- 
sessed knowledge of enough French 
words to venture a trifling remark, you 
would have received in reply only an 
ominous shake of the head, that would 
have made you inwardly curse your awk- 
ward pronunciation,and envy the superior 
knowledge of your companion ; who is— 
five to one—ten times more ignorant than 
yourself. If, unfortunately, you should 
at such repulse, take a sly peep into your 
phrase-book, and practice a little upon a 
short query, under breath, and so, with 
a good deal of confidence, make a second 
venture, you will meet with a shake of 
the head still more ominous, and a repul- 
sive gesture of the hand. At this, you 
may well give yourself up to despair; 
and John scow]s, and curses the garrulous 
Frenchman. Nor do you find him out, 
till you hear him muttering a string of 
mi English oaths, at the Douaniers, 
who insist upon ovehauling all his bag- 
gage for the third time. 

Later experiences would teach you, that 
a first class carriage is no place to stud 
French habits, for the reason, that Fren 
travelers in general are better consulters 
of economy and convenience, than to 
ride in them: and further, that nine out 
of ten first class passengers are English, 
who will not speak French—often be- 
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cause they cannot—and who do not speak 
English, because they will not. Can 
stronger reasons be imagined ? 

Butto teturn: You cross the heavy, but 
shaking timber bridge—you drive through 
the hdlipwing tunnels, and you come toa 
stop within the walls of the station of 
Paris. You find your luggage upon the 
bench of the cers of the Octroi; 
you unlock, wonderingly; their long 
fingers probe it to the bottom. 

“C’est fini, Monsieur; quelque chose 
—a votre discretion,” says the Examiner. 

*‘ Hotel Meurice.” The Examiner turns 
4 his nose at you as an incorrigible dog. 

e porter has caught your destination, 
and puts your portmanteau upon the om- 
nibus, and he has shown you a seat, and 
says, “Le facteur, Monsieur—quelque 
chose—pour-boire ?”” ‘* Hétel Meurice.” 

The coachman cracks his whip, the 
conductor takes his place. “ Mais, Mon- 
sieur,” says the pleading facteur ; “ quel- 
que chose—quelque—argent.” 

The thought occurs that your pro- 
nunciation may be still misunderstood, 
—and to be lost the first day in Paris! 
You seize your pencil, and write in plain 
characters “ Hotel Meurice.” You beckon 
to the panting facteur; he gathers new 
energy ; he reaches up his hand; you put 
in it the slip of paper. 

*« Sac-r-r-e,” says the man—you turna 
corner, and the poor facteur has vanish- 
ed. Our companions of the omnibus are 
strangely disposed to smile. How un- 
comfortable to be alone for the first time 
in Paris! 

What strange wax floors are these in 
the sixth story of the Hétel Meurice, and 
what odd little beds, in which a short 
man cannot lie straight, and what a view 
into the square court—on every side 
windows, and in the middle a traveling 
carriage or two, and a strolling courier 
with a gilt band upon his hat. Below, in 
the office, are three or four men writing 
violently ; and in the outer court, strolling 
from smoking to coffee room, are little 
knots of men, the like of whom, in ap- 
pearance and language, might be seen all 
over England. At the table d’hote you 
see only English faces, and you hear only 
English voices. Flowers and fruits in 
very pretty array stretch down the table, 
and the dishes, surprisingly small to one 
accustomed to American habits of abun- 
dance—are served by English-speaking 
waiters. After dessert—for there is little 
sitting over wine at a French table—we 
lounge into the coffee or smoking rooms, 
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or out under the arches of the Rue Rivo- 
li, or across the way into the garden, 
among the throngs that are wearing out 
the after dinner hourin gossiping under the 
lindens, and among the oranges. Nurs- 
ery maids with flocks of children—old 
ladies with daughters, old women with 
dogs, old men with canes—are walking, 
sitting, laughing, reading—for the sun is 
yet a half a degree above the top of the 


distant Arc de !’Etoile. 


At our left, upon entering, is a long, 
low, verandah-looking building, with 
swarms of people at little round tables in 
front of it, where they drink a half cup 
of black coffee and a thimble full of bran- 
dy,—mixing them together,—and so dis- 
sipate an hour, at the cheap rate of half 
afranc. We will sit down too, for an 
ice, or a bottle of the light-looking beer 
that some are drinking; and so watch 
the swarms of passers grouping away in- 
to the shadows of the trees, and the vast 
extent of the palace, lengthening away 
into obscurity, as sombre and thought- 
stirring—seen thus for the firsttime, in the 
dusk of evening—as has been its history. 
Here are journals scattered over the 
tables, if there were not richer interest in 
observing than in reading; and the eve- 
ning drums are beating, as the battalion 
moves down from the Place Vendéme, and 
they die upon the ear as they scatter over 
the city. The loungers lessen at the little 
tables, the crowd go out of the iron gates 
one by one, and none come in; the lamps 
of the café are extinguished, the white 
aproned waiter gathers up the journals, 
and it is night in the garden, though in 
the city, it has hardly begun. 

The heavy voitures for Neuilly and 
Passy, and the Barrier de !’Etoile, with 
their red, green and blue lights, are thun- 
dering by. And at going out, is a man 
with a strange tin temple upon his back, 
covered with crimson satin, and from un- 
der each arm are peeping out silver-tipped 
water spouts, like the keys of a Scotch 
bagpipe, and he tinkles a little bell, 
which means, (for he says nothing,) that 
for a couple of sous, he will draw you 
from his temple, a glass of what he has 
the assurance to call lemonade. Perhaps 
an old woman is hanging off a yard or 
two, with a tray of very indigestible-look- 
ing cakes, which will be needed by who- 
ever ventures the lemonade, and the last 
doubly needed by whoever favors the old 
lady’s cake. There is an understanding 
between the dealers. Gateways are fa- 
vorite stations for them, and at all the 
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gateways in Paris you will find them: 
sometimes one saunters up the Boulevard 
des Italiens, sometimes under the Obelisk 
of Luxor, and between the fountains; 
and on occasions they are adventurous 
enough to appear within the aristocratic 
precincts of the Place Vendéme. Their 
customers are, in general, work people in 
blouses, small and unruly boys, who are 
led about by nursery maids, and families 
of provincial tourists. 

e, of course, as ‘strangers, and not 
knowing but so strange a receptacle may 
contain some stranger liquor, and still 
further ignorant, but that our smallest 
coin may over-pay the vender, regard not 
the bell, adopting the surer method of 
paying our two francs for an execrable 
= compounded at the hands of an 

nglish factor on the corner of the Rue 
des Pyramids. 

Among the first, and most interesting 

uaintances, which the stranger finds 

at Paris, and they may be found in most 

of the other capitals of Europe, are the 

valets de place. The court and neighbor- 


hood of the Hétel Meurice, are, we are 
able to say from experience, particularl 
favored in this respect. They talk Englis 
toa charm—they can understand the very 


worst of French, and say with an air 
that goes quite to the heart—* Monsteur, 
parle fort bien ; sa prononciation est vrat- 
ment, charmante ?” 

How is there any resisting the advances 
of such a man? Beside, he knows the 
town throughout—the best eating-houses, 
the best shops, and the churches, to a 
fault. His conversation is piquant; he 
overflows with a fund of light and lively 
anecdote; he is a perfect chronicler of 
dates and events—not barely those com- 
monplace ones which have crept into 
printed histories, but his observations are 
more recondite; what, forsooth, cares he 
for such notable truths as that in 1770 a 
thousand persons were crushed on the 
Place de la Concorde, and that in the 
time of terror the blood ran down the 
ditches, and tumbled through the parapets, 
red and sparkling as wine, into the mud- 
ay Seine? But when he tells you, with 

I the energy of inspiration, some pri- 
vate details of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, or that the surgeons in the 
Hotel Dieu cut off regularly two legs a 
day before breakfast, and gives you sun- 
dry memoirs of the dead bodies at the 
Morgue, you may well congratulate your- 


self on finding so efficient an aid for- 


exploring the wonders of Paris. What 
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is five francs a day to a man of such re- 
sourceful spirit? You want a book; 
who can do without Galignani’s Paris 
Guide? He takes you to the nicest shop 
of the town, and at the naming of the 
price, your valet whispers you, in an un- 
der tone, and confidentially, ** fery sheep 
—fery sheep, indeed.” 

Meekly you pay the price, and as you 
go out, our ee wes 9p puts a franc or 
two in the hand of the valet—which 
is neither here nor there. Whatever 
may be wished, you will find the same 
obliging willingness on the part of 
the valet, and the same business know- 
ledge of localities. You may find, in- 
deed, from some good-natured friend or 
other, who knows the city better than 
yourself, that you have been payin 
double prices, no small part of whic 
was in commissions to your valet, and 
that you have been listening to a great 
many cock and bull stories; but all this 
only adds to your lively experience of 
the gay capital, and should neither put 
you out of humor with yourself, nor your 
worthy domestic ; for to be out of humor 
with one’s self is always profitless, and to 
be out of humor with your conductor, 
would only give scope to renewed polite- 
ness in the form of apologies on the part 
of that individual,—afford him some pri- 
vate amusement, and in no way lessen 
his disposition to pursue a profession in 
which he is duly educated, and for which 
he has been daly licensed. 

Whoever passes three days for the first 
time in Paris, without being thoroughly 
and effectually cheated—so that he has 
an entire and vivid consciousness of his 
having been so cheated—must be either 
subject to some strange mental aberration, 
which denies him the power of a percep- 
tion of truth, or he isan extraordinary ex- 
ception to all known rules. And the 
sooner a man learns this, and learns to 
take it good-naturedly, the better for his 
sleep, and the better for his appetite. It 
is done with good grace, and were better 
received with good grace. 

Fancy the Sealey of a man, with a 
minimum of bad French, getting red in 
the face, and disputing prices, with a 
Parisian shopkeeper! __ 

“Trop cher? Mon Dieu!” says the 
dealer. ‘*] sthink you pay vorty times 
so much at Londres: tenez—voyez-vous 
—ah! c’est magnifique! You ish long 
at Paris? C'est une ville charmante. Ah! 
sacre—quelle — la meilleur fabrique 
dela France. Trop cher! ah, cest une 
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plaisanterie, Monsieur—j’y perds, parole 
@honneur, Monsieur, jy perds.”  — 

But if it is good philosophy to bear 
meekly with the cheateries of the shop- 
keepers, it is doubly so with the shop- 
girls. The high-heeled shoes, and high 

ead-gear, that turned the good-natured 
soul of poor Lawrence Sterne, are indeed 
gone by; but the grisette presides over 
gloves and silks yet, and whatever she 
may do with the heart-strings, she makes 
the purse-strings yield. You will find 
her in every shop of Paris,—except the 
exchange brokers (where there are fat 
middle-aged ladies who would adorn the 
circles of Wal! street)—there-she stands, 
with her hair laid smooth as her cheek, 
over her forehead, in the prettiest blue 
and muslin dress imaginable,—a bit of 
narrow white lace running round the 
neck, and each little hand set off with a 
bit of the same, and a very witch ata 
bargain. With what a gracious smile she 
detects and receives the poor stranger. 
There may be two at a time—there may 
be six--she is nothing abashed. You may 
laugh, she will laugh back; you may 
chat, she will chat back; you may scold, 
she will scold back. She guesses your 
wants: there they are,—the prettiest 
gloves in Paris. She measures your hand 
—** Quelle jolie petite main”—and she as- 
sists in putting a pair fairly on; and 
*«* how many pair does Monsieur wish; a 
dozen—two dozen ?” 

* But one! ah!—Monsieur is surely 
joking. See, what pretty colors, and so 
nice a fit. Only two—ah, it is indeed too 
few, and so cheap; only fifteen franes for 
the six pair—which is so little for Mon- 
sieur”—and she rolls them in a paper, 
and there is no refusal. And you slip the 
three pieces of money upon the counter, 
and she draws them like magic into her 
little drawer, and thanks you in a way 
that makes you think as you go out, that 
you have been paying for the smiles, and 
nothing for the gloves. 

Meantime how and whereare we living 
at Paris? We remember crowding our 
way into a tent-booth, on a fair day at 
Strasburg, and waiting inside until an 
Amazon in short petticoats had finished a 
fencing match with a soldier of the gar- 
rison, to see a panoramic view of the 
chief cities of the world—among which 
were New York and New Haven. And 
on comparing the canvas with our recol- 
lections, we think the burghers of Stras- 
burg may have very like as correct an 
idea of those American cities as the 


stranger may have of Paris, who makes 
his point of observation the Hotel Meu- 
rice, and employs as exponents of the 
scene (corresponding to the magnifying 
glasses of the panorama) the English 
speaking valets de place. 

What, pray, will he know of all the 
hotels garni’*s—which make up the living 
quarters of all thorough-bred Parisians? 
Or what, of the families of concierges 
living ten souls in a ready furnished room, 
six feet by nine? or what of the world 
within a house—each floor a country, 
each suite a town, and frequently each 
room a neighborhood, as unknown to the 
next, as if one were in Yucatan, and the 
other in Mexico? What knows he of 
the whole world of restaurants, scattered 
up and down, in which prince and pea- 
sant finds his dinner; and where he may 
pay two sous, or as many napoleons?— 
and the cafés, from those brilliant with 
gold and mirrors to the dingy salons of 
St. Antoine? What knows he of the 
eccentricities of cabmen, and the dealers 
in wines and small stores—or of the 
students’ dinners, and the garden of the 
Luxembourg—of the intricacies of the 
Palais Royal, or the Bal Montesquieu? 
He knows nothing of the omnibus, but 
its noise—of the Boulevards, but its 
crowds—of the shops, but their prices—-of 
the Chatelet, but its height—of the Latin 
quarter, but its mud—or of Montfaucon, 
but its smells. 

Abjure the valet, and take instead the 
map, the dictionary, the grammar, ora 
— history. If there be possessed no 
cnowledge of the language, let us pre- 
scribe a garret on the sixth floor, looking 
upon a smal! court—late hours (at home) 
and close study. Without a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the language, one meets 
(experto crede) with almost innumerable 
vexations, A modicum will suffice for ne- 
gotiation with the garrulous old mistresses 
of maisons garnies, who toil up, puffing, 
long flights of stairs, turning round 
at each step to tell you how easy is the 
ascent, and to direct your attention to the 
charming views through the back win- 
dows. What visions of dimity curtains, 
and waxed floors, and winding escaliers, 
and dark courts, and little conciergeries, 
and fat women with huge bunches of keys 
at their girdles, come up to our mind’s 
eye, in recalling a day’s search through 
the maisons garnies of Paris! On the 
Quay, in the Rue de l’Ancienne Comedie, 
the Faubourg St. Germain, and the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre: here a busy valet de 
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chambre, with a white apron, who takes 
six steps at a jump, and insists upon the 
bon local: there, a prim little daughter of 
the concierge, who trips a long way 
before you, and insists upon showing 
you every vacant room in the house, 
and laughs at your bad French, in a 
way that makes you talk infinitely 
worse, and throws open the window, and 
pulls back the muslin curtains, descant- 
ing all the while in the prettiest possible 
language upon the prospect: then, again, 
obstinate old women with spectacles, 
who put down their knitting-work and 
drop tremendous curtseys, who would be 
charmed to have Monsieur for a lodger — 
who give the best of linen, and who, say 
what you will, insist upon understanding 
you to accept their terms unconditionally; 
and when you would undeceive them, 
overwhelm you with explications, that 
only make matters worse, and you are 
fain to make all sorts of excuses to be 
fairly rid of them. What array of broken 
promises and prices, of subterfuges and 
solicitations, throng over the memorial of 
a single day’s search for lodgings! 

And what a happy rest from all of 
them in the little, wax-floored, white-cur- 
tained chamber, on the deuxiéme étage of 
a maison particuliere under the shadow 
of the Cathedral of San Roch! Whata 
quiet old lady in the concierge—who 
made the bed, and brought up the water, 
and kindled the fire! And the corset- 
maker next door had all sorts of visit- 
ors; and in the mourning shop oppo- 
site, every day the shop girls new 
arranged the laces, and caps, and cross- 
ree muslins, so that we came half to 
be a connoisseur of modes. Many a 
quiet afternoon, too, have we leaned out 
of the window, watching the goers in at 
the cathedral—up the same steps where 
was gathered in the unfortunate days of 
France, the ruthless rabble, to see poor 
Marie Antoinette go by to execution. And 
the loud, full sounding bells, high over 
the weather-stained front, chiming at mid- 
night over the silent city—what memo- 
ries in the sound—what sounds in the 
memory of them! 


ye “fra le pit care 
Gioje del mondo, é ’1 suon delle campane.” 


The old Italian had listened to the 
Florentine bells, and we have dreamed 
under those of San Giovanni, and of San 
Roch. 

There attach other recollections to 
other neighborhoods, in which we have 
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been dwellers. Who can forget the happy 
Madame C——, in the Rue Neuve St. 
ro geo. who serves her lodgers with 
coffee up six pair of stairs, sometimes at 
the hand of the little mischievous Pierre 
in the blue blouse, and sometimes by 
the stumpy little girl who called her 
“Ma tante?” Then there was the 
short, stiff-haired concierge of the Rue St. 
Thomas du Louvre, who skated over 
the tile floors with wax brushes to his 
feet, grinning and chatting as he moved; 
and the good-natured soul his wile, 
with horn spectacles in the box at the 
door, and “La Maitresse”—a prim old 
body who wore a white cap to cover 
her gray hairs, and whom the concierge 
dignified with the title of Mademoiselle. 
There was beside, the happy-looking 
shoemaker in the dark court of one of 
the many hotels of the Rue de Seine, and 
the little iron gate with the tinkling bell, 
and the crooked and dim corridor, and 
the cheerful Abbé G é 

But such recollections do not enough 
show how one lives at Paris. Next to 
beds, which are always good, comes 
breakfast. He who takes it at home, 
or his Hotel, sees not one half of what 
is to be seen in the Parisian world ; and 
who does not prosecute a full acquaint- 
ance with the cafés of the French capi- 
tal, has not half invested himself with 
French habitude. The Parisian takes 
there his café au lait and his journal— 
his demi-tasse and his segar—his mis- 
tress and his ice; the provincial takes 
his dejeuner 4 Ja fourchette and bis Na- 
tional—his absinthe and his wife: even 
the English take their Galignani and 
their eggs, and the German his beer and 
his pipe. It is the arena of the public 
life of Paris: what the Exchange is to 
London, the cafés are to the French cap- 
ital. There the politics and amusements 
of the day meet discussion, but ne gene- 
ral discussion : each table has its party, 
and so silently conducted, that the near- 
est neighbors are not disturbed. At one, 
the two in the dress of the National 
Guard are magnifying M. Thiers, and 
the old gentleman at the next table, with 
gold spectacles and a hooked nose, is 
dealing out anathemas upon his head. 

Opposite the Porte St. Martin, whose 
«foot ran blood” in the three days of 
July, is the Café de Malte: there are 
more stylish cafés, but nowhere do they 
make better coffee between the Made- 
leine and the Fountain of the Chatean. 
There G—— and myself breakfasted 
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many a morning, strolling down from 
the Rue de Lancry a kilometre upon the 
Boulevard—turning in at the corner door 
upon the Rue St. Martin—touching our 
hats to the little blue dressed grisette at 
the dais, who presided over spoons, sugar 
and sous—and took our seats at one of 
the marble slabs upon the crimson cush- 
ioned seats. We were, in general, but 
two of the forty frequenters of the Café 
de Malte. Beside us would be some 
lieutenant in scarlet breeches, blue coat, 
and ugly cap, very like the tin pail in 
which New England housewives boil 
their Indian puddings—with his friend, 
some whiskerado, who is tickling his 
vanity by looking at his epaulettes, and 
listening applausively to his critiques 
upon the army in Algiers. They are 
drinking a dose of absinthe to whet their 
appetites for dinner: a thing only to be 
accounted for, from the fact that the offi- 
cer dines at mess, and so cares little how 
much he eats; and that the whiskerado 
has an invitation to dine with a friend, 
and so wishes by double eating to do 
away the necessity of dining to-morrow. 
On another side of us, is perhaps an old 
man of sixty, who wears a wig, and looks 
very wisely over the columns of the 
Presse, and occasionally very crossly, at 
a small dog, which an old lady next him 
holds by a string, and which seems to 
be playing sundry amusing and innocent 
tricks over the old gentleman’s boots. 
The lady, his neighbor, looks fondly at 
her dog—sipping now and then at her 
chocolate—throwing bits of crumbs to 
her canine companion—all the while 
looking anxiously at every new comer 
through her glasses—possibly watching 
fer some old admirer; for no circum- 
stancé, nor age, nor place, nor decrepi- 
tude, can dissipate a Frenchwoman’s 
vanity. Another way are three talkers, 
each with his demi-tasse, discussing the 
National. There are ages from twenty 
to eighty. There are characters, from 
the impudent sans culottes to the digni- 
fied scowl of the Girondist. Here is a 
man opposite, with dirty hands, dirt 

nails, uncombed hair and dirty beard, 
who has finished his coffee, and is poring 
over a bit of music—altering notes, 
humming a tune, and drumming on the 
table with his fingers. He is doubtless 
an employée of the orchestra of the The- 
atre of the Porte St. Martin opposite. 
We, meantime, over our café au lait— 
rich as nectar—a little pyramid of fresh 
radishes, a neat stamped cake of yellow 
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butter, and bread such as is comparable 
with nothing but itself, are employing 
the intervals in study of the characters 
about us, or glancing through the win- 
dows, upon the roar of carts, and voi- 
tures, and omnibuses, and soldiers, and 
porters, and market-women, and gliding 
grisettes, all of which suck like a whir!- 

lround the angles of the Porte St. 

artin. 

Even now, the reader has not half so 
definite an idea of a Paris café as we 
could wish he had—of the mirrors mul. 
tiplying everything to infinity—of the 
gilt cornices—of the sanded floors—of 
the iron-legged tables—of the German 
stove with its load of crockery—of the 
dais, with its pyramids of sugar—of the 
gargons in their white aprons, and 
shouting to the little woman at the desk, 
«« dizneuf—quarante : treize—cing franc 
—vingt et un—vingt-cing.” 

Who knows not the Café de Paris— 
at least its outward show of a summer's 
evening, when the Boulevard before it is 
full of loungers, and the salons full 
within ; and the Café Anglais on the 
corner, and the Vefour and the Rotonde 
of the Palais Royal? We see before us 
now—the .blue ocean water is tumbling 
around, and nor land nor sail in view— 
the nice-looking, black-haired French 
girl of twenty, who used to come in with 
her mamma, every morning at eleven 
precisely, to the Vefour, and hang her 
mischievous-looking green sherd bonnet 
over her head, and arrange the scattered 
locks, and smooth the plaits upon her 
forehead with the flat of her delicate 
hand—giving, all the while, such side 
looks from under it, as utterly baffled 
the old lady’s observation. Do they 
take their coffee there yet? or does the 
middle-aged man with the red moustache 
bow as graciously as ever to Mademoi- 
selle last, and Madame first? And does 
he steal the sly Jooks over the upper 
columns of the Constitutionnel, as if ali 
the news were centred along the top 
lines, and as if we were not watching 
between the rim of our coffee-bow] and 
eyebrows, for just such explications of 
Paris life? And does the little cock- 
eyed man at the De Lorme, who break- 
fasted on two chops and coffee, still keep 
Galignani till every English reader, and 
we among them, despaired ? 

if one wants coffee at near sunrise, or 
on to six or seven, he must not look for 
it in the places we have named; he 
must find his way to the neighborhood 
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of the diligence bureaus, or the Chemin 
de Fer; or he must dash boldly into the 
dim salons of St. Antoine, or beyond 
the Pont St. Michel, or round the Halle 
au Blé, or Marché des Innocens. There 
he will find men in blouses—mechanics 
—country people, cab-drivers, and jour- 
neymen tailors, discussing the news of 
yesterday, or perhaps six looking over 
the Constitutionnel of to-day. Such 
men count by the thousands, and make 
up the tone of popular feeling, with in- 
fluence that is derided in the salon, and 
felt in the government—an_ influence 
which, when inflamed, brought to exe- 
cution a Queen, who said, when told 
the people were starving, “Mon Dieu! 
why do they not buy some of those nice 
little rolls?” and an influence which 
saved, amid the iconoclasm of the revolu- 
tion, the statue in the Pons Neuf of Henri 
Ill., because the old king had said 
« Every workman ought to have a chick- 
en in his pot for his Sunday’s dinner.” 
But we have nothing to say but of the 
coffee, which is near as good in one place 
as another—that is to say, none is bad. 
One may bargain with the concierge for 
a morning dish, and take it hot in his 
chamber ; and they will need it, who at 
first sight of a wet winter’s morning, must 
tramp along the muddy rues of the cité 
and the quay, where rises the loathsome 
Morgue, to follow the electric movements 
of M. Roux and his crowd of students, 
through the wards of the Hotel Dieu. 
And how good after it all,—the hot, 
close air of the lecture room, and the 
combined smells of sick beds and drugs, 
—a fresh pain, viennois, and a luscious 
bow! at the Café Voltaire ! 

After mid-day, the demi-tasse a l'eau 
de vie gains upon the café au lat, and for 
three hours after noon, there is a sensible 
poe off of visitors, and the trim presi- 
dente leaves her place to dress for the 
evening. And how many sorry old single 
men, and quarreling married men, to say 
nothing of such idle observers as we, will 
not a fresh-faced, bright-eyed, neatly- 
dressed fair one, draw to her salon? 
Whoever has loitered up the Boulevard 
as far as the terasse by the Porte St. Den- 
is, will remember the knot that used to 

ther summer forenoons before the win- 

ows of the Café Maure, and will re- 
member seeing the two splendidly 
dressed Moorish damsels in the dais. 
What swanlike necks, and grace of 
posture, and splendor of plumes! Who 
could resist the temptation of drop- 
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ping in for a demi-tasse? The girls were 
orbidden to look toward the street ; un- 


fortunately, the manager could not ery ad 


their looking two ways at once; had 
been able, bis custom might have con- 
tinued—as it was, those who entered 
once, did not enter a second time; and 
the other day we noticed that the windows 
were closed, and an @ /over posted on the 
door. 

Such are the Parisian breakfast houses, 
and at Parisian breakfasts, eating is the 
least that is done. Fat old bourgeois 
from Lyons, or wool merchants from 
Chateauroux, or apple sellers of Nor- 
mandy, are not content with such mim- 
icry of the provincial dejeuner a la four- 
chette, whose abundance would rival a 
German dinner. Such—and American 
breakfast eaters, would come within the 
same category, until Paris air has sup- 
plied Paris habits—must give their orders 
at home, or eat at a Penszon, or step into 
the Restaurants within the purlieus of 
the Palais Royal, where dejeuners of two 
dishes and dessert, and half a bottle of 
wine, are eaten fora franc and thirty cen- 
times; and down the Rue St. Honore are 
«real English breakfasts” for the same. 

Does F— remember the bread that 
used to stand on end like a walking-stick 
in one corner of the salon, at the Pension 
in the Rue Beaurigard, and the sour 
wine, and the old Madame with her snuff- 
box at her elbow, and her fingers and nose 
bebrowned? And whata keen eye hid un- 
der her spectacles, and what blue-looking 
milk, and what sad, sad chops, and what 
a meek Monsieur for helpmeet? Yet it 
was passable, for there was Mademoiselle 
blithe as a cricket all the day ; but there 
ure better pensions than that in the Rue 
Beaurigard. Par exemple, la Rue de 
Bussy. How neatly little Marie ar- 
ranges the rooms, and for management 
who can surpass Madame C.? Still, 
who wishes to see Parisian life in the 
morning, must frequent the café. It 
would make a very curious subject of 
inquiry to trace the pursuits of the Par- 
isian world between café and dinner ; the 
stranger dreams it away at the shrine of 
some of the glories of the Louvre, or in 
the rich walls of palaces, or under church 
roofs, or before shop windows, or in the 
sunshine of the garden of the Tuilleries. 
But what on earth becomes of all the 
straight capped lieutenants, and middle- 

women, and lap-dogs, and old men 
who spend an hour over the Debats, and 
men who smoke, and read Charivari? 
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It would not be impossible to trace them 
out, and some time we may do it; now 
for dinner. Between dinner and bed, the 
Parisian talks about Le Theatre and Le 
Roi; between getting up and café, he 
talks of L’ Argent and Le chemin de fer, 
and thence till five, his talk is of diner— 
where he shall get it, what he shall get, 
and how much it shall cost. The rest of 
the world are no wiser; they arrange 
them for the year; the Parisian arranges 
for the day. One whose means know no 
limit will perhaps dine in his apartments, 
and give his orders to the Fournisseur du 
Roi, in the Palais Royal, before whose 
windows a crowd of little soldiers in 
crimson breeches, and of men in blouses, 
are always looking in upon the swim- 
ming terrapins, and the salmon, and the 
fruits of every name and country. We 
have, however, nothing to do but with 
that phase of the Paris life which is 
resented to every stranger's observation. 
yarn we then to the Trois Freres, where 
go such misguided peers as would seem 
rich, and such rich as would seem peers; 
where go, indeed, all who, by paying 
high, wish to seem of the elite. No 
window in the Palais Royal, unless that 
of Vefour, shows a richer stock of game, 
or meats, than the Trou Freres. Twenty 
francs will pay for an exceeding good 
dinner; besides, one has the honor of 
looking upon men with red ribbons in 
their button-holes, and ogling the clean 
dressed grisettes in the dais. As good 
dinners may be had elsewhere, but the 
eclat of extravagance belongs to such as 
the Café de Paris and Trois Freres. It is 
surprising how much it aids a man’s 
ood opinion of himself to be the envy 
of the small boys with paper parcels, 
and hungry looking newspaper read rs, 
who see him coming in or out of those 
brilliant restaurants. And the cookin 
is superb—* they will make you five dif 
ferent dishes from a nettle pot, and twice 
as many from afrog’s haunches.” There 
are two or three along the Boulevard 
which rank little lower, and there is the 
British Tavern, where mock turtle is al- 
ways ready, and where English ale may 
be drank, and English mustard eaten on 
Engiish steaks—saving only the horse- 
radish. The Parisian is never too atis- 
tocratic to economize, and even at the 
Café de Paris have we seen a dinner for 
two, ordered for five living souls, mother, 
father, maid, and children. How the five 
quotients out of these two dividends, with 
a hungry man for divisor, satisfy five 
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stomachs, is a matter which one who 
knows Paris better than we might be 
puzzled to answer. The steaks are none 
of the largest, every man who has 
walked the Boulevard for an appetite 
very well knows ; indeed we are inclined 
to think that the higher the dinner ranks 
in fashion, the less it will rank in the 
scales. Where do they give more heap. 
ing platefuls than at Martin’s, under the 
shadow of the Odeon? And there a man 
may fill himself for his eighteen sous, 
and enjoy the society of professional 
men, at least the neophytes, who cut 
intd the fricandeaus in a way that would 
do credit to the dissecting-room. True, 
the wainscoting is not of mirrors, and 
the cloths do not * smell of lavender,” 
and the wine is neither viewx macon nor 
madére, and the stews of rabbit are ot 
doubtful origin, but here, as every where 
else— 


«| saper troppo quasi sempre nuoce.” 


Green-eyed persons say the same of 
Tavernier’s stews, but it can hardly be 
credited. Madame T. thrives too well 
to have thriven on cat’s flesh; and there 
is surely nothing of the Grimalkin about 
the sparkling Mademoiselle who presides 
over apricots and oysters. It is a splen- 
did saloon, au premeer, in the Palais 
Royal, overlooking the whole court, 
with its crowds of loungers, and Jime- 
trees, and sparkling fountains, that has 
over its doors the name of Tavernier. 
We have eaten a great many two franc 
dinners at its neat little tables—of soup, 
three dishes, dessert and wine; we wish 
we had by us a bill of fare to copy some 
among its hundred dishes. Still more, we 
wish there were some Cruikshank to drop 
in an illustration of the brilliant interior of 
that Palais Royal restaurant, on a Decem- 
ber evening at5. How nicely would come 
into the foreground those two old Cheery- 
ble brothers, who have dined at the same 
table, at the same hour, and on nearly 
the same dishes, for a year! One is as 
precise as a mademoiselle of sixty ; and 
the other, with a happy, careless look 
that never became soured under a wife’s 
regards. One tucks his napkin, carefully 
uniolded, in his vest; the other wipes 
it with both hands across his mouth, and 
drops it carelessly in his lap. One eais 
weak broth, and the other pea-soup. What 
a group would that long family of English 
make! There is a boy in jacket, with 
a collar that covers his shoulders, and a 
red-faced miss who is by half longer than 
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her dress, and talks execrable French; 
and the young man who manages the 
purse—was there ever such a hat seen 
on the head of a Frenchman, and coat 
with a waist that pinches him under 
the arms? “Sacre!” whispers the thick 
moustached man at the next table; ** quel 
Anglais? quel chapeau! quel habit! 
Mon Dieu!” With what an air of calm 
dignity the manager paces up and down, 
with his napkin, white as snow, laid over 
his left arm, and with what infinite grace 
he meets the salutations of every new 
comer ! 

There is, not far away—perhaps on 
the opposite side—* Le Grand Vatel.” 
It is, we fancy, a shade lower in price, 
but there is veritable romance in eating 
under the name of such a patron of the 
cutsine. 

Vatel* lived in the time of Louis XIV., 
when flourished everything that could 
quicken appetite and excite desire. Poor 
man! he did not see the end of it! He 
had gone to Chantilly to prepare a féte ; 
the King arrived ; the supper was served ; 
by a mistake, two tables were without 
roasts. It cut Vatel to the quick. ** My 
honor is ruined,” said he. Fortunately, 
the table of the King was served. This 
restored courage to poor Vatel. Still, for 
twelve nights he did not sleep. He told 
his friend Gourville, and Gourville told 
the Prince. The Prince came to console 
Vatel. * Nothing could be finer,” said he. 

* Monseigneur,” replied Vatel, * your 
goodness overpowers me; but I know 
very well that two of the tables had no 
* roasts,’” 

The morning came. Le Grand Vatel 
wasup at four. All were asleep, except 
one fish-dealer who brought two par- 
cels of marais. 

“Is this all?” said the great Vatel. 

«Oui, monsieur,” said the man, who 
did not know orders had been sent to 
all the ports of the coast. 

Vatel sought his friend. “ Gourville,” 
= he, ** mon ami, [ shall never survive 
this,” 

* Pooh !” said Gourville. 

Vatel went to his chamber, and placing 
his sword against the door, he pushed it 
through his body; a tombe mort. 

La marais arrive. Théy search for 
Vatel; they go to his chamber; they 
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knock ; they break open the door. They 
find him bathed in blood and stone 
dead! 

‘« Pauvre Vatel!” said the Prince. And 
now they sell dinners for a france and 
fifty centimes at the sign of Le Grand 
Vatel. We ate of marais at the little 
tables, but it was not fresh. 

Browne, the philosopher, says, what- 
ever may be a man’s character, or com- 
plexion, or habits, he will find a match 
for them in London. Whatever may be 
a man’s taste or his means, he may find 
the gratification of them, at some rate, at 
Paris. If the Palais Royal, from the 
little tobacco women to the fournisseur 
du roi, be too extravagant for one’s 
means, if he can neither pay two sous 
for his chair under the windows, nor 
take a six sous demi-tasse at the Rotunda, 
nor a dinner at such as the Grand Vatel, 
he finds another neighborhood that ranges 
lower; but be sure, he will indulge, on a 
Sunday afternoon, on the stone benches 
along the borders of the court, and, ten 
to one, luxuriate ina sou cigar. Other 
days, he may be seen stealing his way 
cautiously down the Rue St. Honore, and 
turning into some of those streets that 
branch off toward the Quay, or the other 
side of the river. He knows every alley 
that ramifies from the Rue de !’Ecole de 
Medicin, and may even venture, on fast 
days, into the neighborhood of the long 
shadowing Pantheon. And there may 
be picked up dinners, such as they are, 
for twelve sous and eight sous, not a 
stone’s throw from the towers of St. 
Sulpice. And what shall be said of the 
chop-houses of St. Denisand Montmartre? 
Curious looking chops, sure enough, 
with queer shaped bones, that would 
puzzle a Cuvier to work into the skeleton 
of a beast that bleats or grunts, but chea 
for all that; a potatoe and bread, for 
five sous. There may be seen luscious 
dinners at five, not far from the Pont 
St. Michel, and in — the  neighbor- 
hood of the Halle au Blé. And in the 
Faubourg St. Martin—the number es- 
capes our memory, but the police will 
direct the curious, and the savory smells 
will guide the hungry—there is a huge 
pot boiling from 12 to 6, filled with such 
choice tit-bits as draw, every day, scores 
of adventurers. A huge iron fork lays 





* Madame de Sevigne tells pleasantly the story of this mishap of Le Grand Vatel, “dont 


la bonne tete etait ca 


de contenir tout le soin d’wn etat.” The cooks of the present, 


ard 


as scrupulously their honor, as in that luxurious age ;_ and there are many unquiet souls, be- 
side those who eat of the fruits of French culinary skill. 
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across the mouth of the pot, and whoever 
wishes to make the venture, pays two 
sous for a strike. If he succeeds in 
transfixing a piece of beef, (or what passes 
for beef, in the dialect of the quartier,) he 
has achieved his dinner, and at a low 
rate—albeit he has it in his fingers with- 
out sauce or corrective. Unfortunately, 
however, many poor fellows ruin their 
hopes by striking too strongly and dashing 
all before them, and they are mortified at 
seeing the fragments of some huge bit of 
meat, which their energy has shattered, 
floating in savory morsels to the top. On 
dit, that once upon a time, there came up 
upon the tines of the fork, after a vigor- 
ous thrust, a heavy, black looking sub- 
stance, which proved to be the front of a 
soldier’s cap. It came to the ears of the 
authorities. A posse of police came down 
upon the luckless restaurateur, and made 
seizure of all the bones about his estab- 
lishment. Thorough inquiry was insti- 
tuted at the various caserns, to ascertain 
if any soldier was missing. Fortunately 
no human bones were found in the res- 
taurateur’s collection, and with suitable 
admonition, his effects were restored ; 
and to this day the pot boils. It is not 
strictly reputable to be seen venturing 
one’s chance for dinner at such places, 
and we are creditably assured that some 
medical students and barbers have lost 
caste with their profession, for culti- 
vating too great familiarity in such neigh- 
borhoods. Better dinners, and safer, as 
a whole, may be had in the great square 
of the Marché des Innocens. Whatmore 
glorious salon? The bright blue sky of 
a Paris summer overhead—tall old build- 
ings lifting their quaint gables, mingled 
with elegant modern fronts on every side 
—the great fountain pouring over in floods 
its bubbling and sparkling torrents, mak- 
ing the air cool, even in the heats of July ; 
and around, rich stores of richest vegeta- 
bles, and fruits of every hue and shape, 
from the fine gardens ot Normandy; and 
among the stores, the picturesque cos- 
tumes of Brittany, and queer caps and 
— and honest, ruddy faces that 
ave ripened on the sunny banks of the 
Loire. A dinner place for a poet, and as 
a poet’s dinner ought to be—* dog-cheap.” 
Just around the edge of the basin, that 
catches within its lips of stone the waters 
of the fountain, ate arranged some half 
dozen deal tables, and at one side, here 
and there, pots are boiling, and bowls 
and spoons in readiness, and an old lady, 
with a huge hankerchief upon her head, 
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to serve you. You may find beans, or 

tatoes, or meat, and you may have a 

owl of either of the two first for a sou, 
but bread and salt are extras ; meat ranges 
a trifle higher; and few but the aristo- 
crats of the place, or strangers, presume 
upon the meat. No better place, for the 
price, can be found in Paris; we have 
pursued investigations so far, with the 

Abbe G., as to feel assured of this 
act. If it rains, of course an umbrella 
must be carried, or the broth, which is 
not the least part of the dinner, will be- 
come cool. One may end with a hand- 
ful of the richest plums, andas cheap as 
the broth. 

Outside the Barriers of the Octroi, up 
and down the Seine, and at the Barrier du 
Tréne, are restaurants for such as choose 
to walk further and pay less, or who 
prefer a poor rabbit to a fat cat. Little 
stands of fruit, and wine and cake 
abound, where they escape the tithe 
of the douanier; and how cheap a 

d dinner may be got at such sub- 
nom towns as Corbeil, or St. Denis, 
will belong to other notes than these of 
Paris. 

Nor have we yet done with dinners 
within the limits of the capital. Many 
a poor fellow is, at this very hour, 5 of 
the afternoon, perspiring over a chafing 
pan of coals, whose fumes escape at a 
broken pane of glass, and over which is 
sissing and steaming a little miserable 
apology forarump steak. These are the 
single men who wish to keep up appear- 
ances, and you might see one of them 
upon the Boulevard, and never guess but 
he was a diner at a reputable restaurant ; 
except you might observe that his wrist- 
bands were turned carefully up out of 
sight, and his shirt-collar covered witha 
black cravat. Poor fellow, he has no 
shirt !—though the coat is a good one in 
its way, and so with the hat. On féte 
days he shows linen, and calls for a bottle 
of ordinary beer at one of the cafés up 
the Champs Elysées. On other days, as 
we say, his means oblige him to cut the 
restaurants, and take a small cut of the 
butcher off the fore-quarter and near the 
knuckle. Sometimes he takes the knuckle 
itself for a bit of soup, and with a little 

tatoe and parsley and salt, followed 
y a piece of bread, it really makes a 
palatable dinner. 

There are poor artists, and American 
ones among them, who, for worthier 
motives than occasional dress, eat their 
dinners thus, rather than risk the doubt- 
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ful meats in the lower class of restaurants. 
No dinner of ordinary bulk, ranging 
much under two francs, can be eaten in 
Paris without suspicion ; unless, indeed, 
it be of those vegetable potages which 
are served up under the rich old fountain 
of the Marché des Innocens. None un- 
derstand the economy of eating better 
than the French: a knuckle will serve 
them further than a haunch an ordinary 
man. All the arts of securing nutrition 
from that which chemists might, by the 
weak tests of their laboratory, declare to 
have no nutritious matter at all, belong 
peculiarly to the alchemy of French 
cookery. There is no part of the brute 
structure but yields something in the form 
of digestible dishes to their rigorous in- 
vestigations. Whatever will season a 
soup, or flavor a pudding, in the vegeta- 
ble world, is known. It has been sub- 
mitted to their kitchen analysis; and the 
Synthesis—to use the language of the 
schools—is even more wonderful than 
the strange results of their analysis. 
Compounds without number—amalga- 
mations of qualities as opposite as nature 
could form them—combination heaped 
upon combination, and a name for each 
successive product, chosen with the same 
skill that directs the formation of the 
quality to be named: so that poor as the 
French language is in general terms, none 
is richer in table vocabulary, and their 
omelette and fricandeau pass muster in 
nearly all the languages of Europe. 

But simplicity is no part of a French 
cook’s study, and a plain done sirloin of 
beef would give a shock to a Parisian 
Vatel that a month’s diet upon fricasees 
and patés could hardly repair. Just as 
inane speculations become the result of 
close pursued metaphysical inquiry and 
“mist—the common gloss of Theolo- 
gians,” these Messieurs fancy that, with- 
out employing every refinement of their 
art, nothing can result from it to their 
honor. There was an old lady, English, 
who cooked roast beef and made plum- 
pudding under the west side of the Mada- 
leine, and her tables were always full ; 
the only real English beef in Paris, we 
found there; they pretend to it at the 
Royal, and the British Tavern, but the 
beef has no smell of the shambles. We 
give the palm to the old lady. We have, 

owever, no great cause to remember her 

little rooms with favor, since we lost 

there a fair made bet for a couple of bot- 

tles of Chablis. We declared to our 

friend G——, that the red-faced man 
VOL. IV.—NO. IV. 
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opposite us was an Englishman. Our 
evidence was—he ate mustard with his 
roast beef, and called for a hot plate. 
Could there be better ? 

G said no, and thereupon we 
staked the wine, and appealed across the 
table. We lost our bet, but the man had 
lived fifteen years in England ' 

We must not linger longer at dinner, 
but close with one look at the Paris 
world an hour after. The cafes are full 
—lounging, talking, sipping, reading, 
are the after-dinner employments. Per- 
haps, one more energetic than the rest 
smokes a cigar, and saunters up the court 
of the Palais Royal; and what throngs are 
strolling under the glass roof of the 
Galerie d’Orleans! The shop girls, who, 
we should have said, take their dishes 
behind the counter, are idling, gazing, 
chatting; hurry is written on no one’s 
countenance ; the omnibuses are at the 
fullest, but only because the after-dinner 
world is too lazy to walk. The chairs 
in the court of the Palais, and up the 
garden of the Tuilleries, and all along 
the Champs Elysees are filling. The 
stone seats along the Boulevard are full ; 
the Place de la Bourse is empty—save that 
a knotof men, sprinkled with two or three 
serjeants de ville, who are crowding at the 
door of the Vaudeville. The Entr acte, 
and programme sellers are noisy in the 
corner of the Palais Royal, and season- 
ticket sellers are on the look out at the 
opera and at the Ambigu Comique. 

* Le marchand d’habits’ is silent. « Les 
haricots verts’ are sold; ‘le decrotteur 
has slunk from the thoroughfares into 
the neighborhood of the theatres; the 
lemonade seller, and gingerbread woman 
have taken their stand at the gates of the 
garden, and the carriages are thronging 
in and out of the Barrier de l’Etoile. 

The wine-shops are doing a fair trade ; 
ices are in demand and glisten along the 
Boulevards, but the best are at the Glacier 
de Naple, in the Rue de Rivoli; the 
little widow lady, with her English ale 
and beer, is pushing brisk bargains with 
red-nosed men, who find with her the 
only place where one can revive the 
times of the tankard and the pipes. The 
trees that skirt the canal under the Angel 
Column of the Bastille are shading little 
troops of women and children ; and ser- 
vant girls have stolen a moment to sit at 
the Café opposite for a bottle of five sous 
beer ; the Place Royale has its coteries of 
broken-down old men and fidgetty old 
women, and as evening sets in, they stroll 
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off under the dim arcades. The gardens 
of the Luxembourg are full, and the foun- 
tains are pouring into the air; and under 
the walls of the great caserne upon the 
Champs de Mars, you may hear the 
laugh of the cavalry men, as they give 
their horses the night’s grooming; the 
crippled invalids are stumping it with 
short pipes and wooden legs, in front of 
their grand caravanserie. Even in the 
narrow streets of the cité, there is com- 
parative quiet ; the Rue des Mauvais Gar- 
gons isstill; and at the sixth story win- 
dows of the Hotel Dieu and La Charité, 
you may see the convalescents sunning 
themselves in the last beams of day — 
puffing away in their queer long caps. 
Our paper is full, or how we 
would love dearly to follow this strange 
Paris life still farther—to stroll through 
the rich old doorways of Notre Dame, 
when the sun is saying his evening 
prayers in glorious colors upon the 
pavement, (we are sure we are not irre- 
verent in ascribing the splendor of hea- 
ven’s light to the glory of its Creator,) 
and what pleasure to watch the evening 
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worshipers dropping silently on their 
knees, and praying “as the night com- 
eth!” And we might follow, not with- 
out instruction, this volatile world into 
its places of amusement. What array 
of theatres, from the little Comté and 
Montmartre, to the Academie Royale! 
And the booths and puppet shows, and 
dioramas, and the swinging boats, and 
Bals Mabib, and Ranelagh, —what faces, 
what dress, what wonders ! 


* Qui vit sans folie n’est pas si sage 
qu'il le croit.” 


—a true Gallic saying, but not without 
its applicability the wide world over. 
Take away from the continental capital 
its amusements, and what would be left ? 
Not so much as of old Rome, between 
the Piazza del Popolo and the capitol. 
We, then, dear reader, as wishing to 
know, not what Paris ought to be, but 
what it is, will some other month re- 
sume our march together, making our 
starting point the ticket box of the Thea- 
tre de la Porte 5. Martin. Caius. 
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Tue English press has furnished with- 
in the last few years some of the most 
brilliant examples of essay-writing that 
can be found in any language, whether 
ancient or modern. Indeed, since that 
bright constellation of Poets, which, 
within the memory of the present gene- 
ration, conspicuous in the heavens, has 
passed from the view of mortal men, un- 
til now, Wordsworth is the only remain- 
ing star—literature is almost entirely 
merged in this species of prose. Some- 
times it assumes a didactic form, some- 
times attempts to collect and tie up the 
broken threads of history : now it draws 
out with greater minuteness the nice de- 
tails of biography, and now again it 
grasps the pruning-hook of the critic, and 
cuts away the superfluous branches of 
many an author. 


STEPHEN.* 


This last occupation, however, has 
softened its features a good deat within 
the last few years. 

Criticism, from being the heartless cen- 
sor, and sometimes the mortal enemy of 
genius, has come at length to be its 
guide and traveling-companion. Rome 
will never shelter the ashes of another 
Keats, leaving his native country disap- 
pointed and wasted, to die of his wounds 
among strangers. It is not likely that 
another race of Broughams and Geoffreys 
will ever have unbridled range of the 
realms of criticism, bovering like buc- 
caneers upon the high seas about the 
shrouds of many a luckless author, to 
send his little craft to the bottom from 
the mere love of enterprise. This change, 
so obvious to every reader, in the tone of 
review-essays, Was owing, in a good de- 





* The modern British Essayists. Published by Carey and Hart, Philadelphia 
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gree, among other causes, to the unex- 
ected and terrible resistance of Lord 

yron, one of the early victims of the 
Edinburgh Review. That a young no- 
bleman who had scarcely yet attained to 
years of majority, should turn upon his 
pursuers with such a determined energy ; 
that he should follow them so up closely, 
and involve them so remorselessly, as if 
in the folds of a serpent, whose power to 
crush their puny frames was only equal- 
ed by the malignant venom of his bite, 
was so unexpected and appalling that 
they shrunk away in terror and utter 
discomfiture. The young poet had been 
so much more severe upon his cotempo- 
ries than any mere prose critic could be, 
that they gave over the chase in de- 
spalr. 

Tuomas Noon Tatrourp—The au- 
thor now principally under consideration 
is one of the most remarkable men of his 
time. Rising as he has done from a sta- 
tion comparatively humble, with no rank 
or prerogative save that deep impres- 
sion, where nature and genius have set 
their seal, he has come gradually by pa- 
tient application and elaborate art, to fill 
a niche among the highest of earthly 
fame. Self-knowledge seems to be a 
characteristic of truly great minds; and 
no man understands himself better than 
Talfourd. In that beautiful dedicatory 
preface to his tragedies, he has given tothe 
world a more perfect analysis and accurate 
delineation of his own mind than the hand 
of any stranger could ever have noted 
down. He there gives the readers, by a 
few happy strokes of the pen, a com- 

lete history of himself. Who could 
ans thought, had not the writer himself 
told us so, that the beautful Ion, with its 
happy disposition of parts, its delicate 
pencilings, its chaste images, its nice 
finish of thought, and above all, the ac- 
complished characters that figure in it— 
who could have thought, that with all 
its freshness and bold freedom, it could 
have remained concealed in the author's 
mind from boyhood to ripe manhood, 
gradually shaping itself by constant accre- 
tions, into symmetry and beauty, like the 
crystallizations of some mountain cave ? 
Who could have imagined, but for the 
information thus communicated, that this 
graceful structure, so fairy-like that it 
might seem to be frost-work, was at- 
tempted, and thrown aside again and 
again, until the author seemed to stand 
like an anxious architect amidst the 
scattered marble-blocks of some ancient 
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ruin, that were about to assume propof- 
tions entirely different from the old, un- 
der his plastic hand? And yet chiseled, 
artistic as it is, it is a work of genius. It 
stops short at no “tame, trite medium.” 
Ornate and classical as it presents itself 
to the eye, its massive pillars are so 
deeply imbedded in the earth, its arches 
rise with such well-adjusted curves, that 
the beholder cannot fail to be impressed 
with the idea that it must endure for 
ages. 

{n this business-like age, when men 
are hurried from place to place, and ob- 
ject to object, with the baste and pre- 
cipitancy almost of waters taking their 
plunge from a headlong precipice, it 
is almost like the discovery of a new 
planet in the heavens, to find in this 
floating waste one little island seques- 
tered to poetic feeling and calm contem- 
plation. Still more remarkable is it, and 
worthy by way of pre-eminence, to pass 
almost for a miracle, that there should be 
found a man, in the very midst of all this 
hubbub and restlessness, who could carry 
for years, wrapped up in the dusty files 
and scant briefs that fill the brim of a 
practising lawyer, the germ of the most 
perfect drama. A _ poetic lawyer—a 
dramatic practitioner in the Queen’s 
courts. Truly this is a marvel reserved 
peculiarly for the nineteenth century ! 
Why, did not that very profession com- 
pel Sir William Blackstone to bid a final 
farewell to his Muse ?—did not its for- 
bidding features repress the literary taste 
of Lord Eldon ?—did it not fold in its 
stiffening embrace, the elastic imagina- 
tion of the more accomplished Stowell ? 
Did not even Sir Walter Scott, sometime 
sheriff of Selkirk, and clerk of the Ses- 
sions court, find it necessary to choose, at 
Jength, which he would serve—whether 
the wild genius of border-chivalry, or 
the grave Themis of the Scottish bar? 
Surely, had Talfourd only united these 
two most incongruous elements, it would 
have been enough to keep his memory 
bright, and his name distinct from all 
other men of the present generation. 

But the little volume before us, bear- 
ing the title of «* Critical and Miscellane- 
ous Writings of T. N. Talfourd,” shows 
unequivocally that his attention has been 
long and patiently directed to the higher 
orders of prose composition. In this de- 
partment the same unpretending, modest 
demeanor distinguishes the man. He 
does not try to say grand or startling 
things, he never strains after paradoxes, 
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ér goes out of his way to gather knots of 
flowers; but contents himself with un- 
folding to the reader’s eye the quiet land- 
scape of his own thoughts, fields in 
highest culture, gentle undulations, and 
fertile intervals covered with crops, and 
interspersing trees, with here and there 
a majestic mountain, uplifting itself in 
the distance. You see nothing that is 
tame, barren, or trite, but art and nature 
smiling and contented in each other's 
arms. He does not seize you by main 
strength (as Carlyle sometimes seizes 
some of his readers), and force you away 
to the summit of some Alpine peak, 
where your ears are stunned with the 
din of waterfalls, and your head made 
dizzy by Jooking into unfathomable 
depths ; nor does he, like the same gigan- 
tic author, have you away before resist- 
ance is possible, to the gloom of inter- 
minable German forests, where every 
stream that you meet is liable to start up 
at any moment, a mischievous disturber 
of your journey, and where the very 
eaves of the earth are luminous wil 
the eyes of goblins of various char- 
acters, some beckoning you towards 
them, some vociferatirg their curses in 
unearthly accents, and some curling their 
lips in bitter, though uncouth irony, at 
ou and your benighted condition. Car- 
yle, though an excellent moral teacher, 
has so little patience with the faults of 
others, there is so much of the scorner 
in him, that his best friends are apt to 
wish that he would try to Jearn forbear- 
ance. Talfourd, on the other hand, is 
gentle as summer. The one is colossal, 
the other has also his colossal propor- 
tions, but they are relieved by the mild 
and softening effect of distance. 

We have already alluded to the gradu- 
al growth of Talfourd’s mind. ‘This is 
another of the characterizing traits of 
genius. Whoever takes up his volume 
of prose compositions, cannot fail to be 
struck with the steady progression that 
marks the several! offspring of bis mind. 
In his article entitled ‘* Recollections of 
Lisbon,” there is a diffuseness of style, a 
tendency, I had almost said an effort, to 
spread himself over a large surface, that 
gives anything but a favorable impres- 
sion of the writer’s powers. It is impos- 
sible to discover from the volume when 
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this piece was written, but it must have 
been either at an early period, or if lately 
written, the author had certainly fallen 
back into the style of his youth on recur. 
ring to scenes which he visited so long 
ago. It is so different in style and con- 
ception from the article “ On the profes- 
sion of the bar,” that the most careful ex- 
amination can scarcely detect that they 
sprung from the same fountain, His 
speeches in Parliament on the “ Law of 
Copyright’—his powerfully adroit de- 
fence of Moxon, prosecuted by the Queen, 
for a libel against God and Religion, in 
the publishing of Shelley’s works, in 
which he weaves over the subject a web 
of sophistry, artful enough to have done 
honor to Cicero—are among the most 
splendid exhibitions of his oratorical 
genius, in its ripest maturity and highest 
stretch of invention. 

He is essentially a delightful moral- 
izer as well as a respectable politician, a 
successful lawyer, and a poet, in one de- 
partment at least, the most accomplished 
of his time. Witness that sweet fugitive 
‘«Chapter upon Time,” where the au- 
thor’s imagination soars upwards as if by 
its own natural flight, until the reader, 
in following him, is lost behind the cur- 
tains of other worlds. The other essay- 
ist, who is bound up with Talfourd, in 
the present volume, has been long before 
the public, and the name of James Ste- 
phen is not among the last that are of 
note among British essayists. Even 
Talfourd need not be ashamed of such 
company. One word more upon our fa- 
vorite and we will bid him adieu. He 
possesses that happy combination of do- 
mestic qualities, so rarely to be met with 
among men of genius, which endears him 
to a large circle of friends, and gives to the 
roof-tree and the hearth-stone the sacred- 
ness of a father’s superintending love. 
Sweet poet, kind, yet formidable critic, a 
prop ol the constitution, and a pillar of 
the throne, his head crowned with a 
chaplet, woven from the best virtues, 
public and private, that ever graced our 
common nature—may that calm lip and 
contemplative brow long linger with us, 
like a summer twilight, and that gentle, 
though heroic spirit, breathe itself out at 
last like that of its own Ion, upon the 
altar of his beloved country ! 
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> Twas far in Eld, the youth of Time, 

Wise Numa long and warless reigned, 
Where Right and Worship conquered crime, 
Nor Peace was with red slaughter stained ; 
And where by shady grot a spring 

Went wimpling through a high dark grove, 
Alone, the just and pious king 

Would seek a Nymph—no mortal love ! 


When Eve o’er Rome’s mild landscapes falling, 
Flushed wood and mountain darkly red, 

And solemn trees heaven’s winds were calling, 
She, Goddess, came with airy tread ; 

And all Night’s starry hours of sleeping 

Sat they communing side by side— 

One sweet and holy love-watch keeping, 

That earthly man and heavenly bride. 




















She whispered in his trancéd ear 

Of glorious truths—mysterious things; 
His sight to grander views made clear, 
And lent his soul her seraph wings : 

Her sister Muses came and sung 

Their warblings of unearthly word ;— 
Such strains as touched no other tongue, 
And erst, rare mortal ear had heard. 


And men revered the Sage who brought them 
Pure draughts of Wisdom’s sweetest dew ; 
All, in Egeria’s name he taught them, 

And ruled as none else, old or new. 

To Faith and Heaven rich fanes he builded, 
Led men to feel the laws divine; 

And Love and Awe that dark grove shielded 
A hallowed ground, the Muses’ shrine. 




















And round the spot as small first-flowers 
Came o'er the cool sward’s mossy green, 
And voices hymned of hidden Powers, 
Who made their haunt that sylvan scene; 
Each year, in slow, solemnial train, 
Pontiff and vestal Maids would throng, 
And pay their worship and the strain, 
To sacred Faith and starry Song. 


q So Sage and Bard, sublime of feeling, 

q Will oft from strife retire alone, 

Wooing calm Thought great truths revealing 
From higher Worlds to light their own. 
And such, the Nymph coy Contemplation, 
Seeks every pure and pensive mind, 

And Her in holy meditation, 

His Love, his Bride of Heaven shall find. 
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THE CHINESE. 


Cutna, although it has been long 
known in its general features, has _re- 
centiy, from the concurrence of circum- 
stances, attracted to itself the special at- 
tention of foreign nations. Occupying, 
with Tartary, a territorial domain more 
extensive than the whole of Europe, and 
embracing within its jurisdiction a popu- 
lation, which, notwithstanding the con- 
flicting statistical calculations that we 
derive from various sources, may be esti- 
mated at about four hundred millions; its 
actual condition involves the fortunes of 
one-third of the human race. So great 
an interest has, in fact, been manifested 
regarding this extraordinary nation, that 
collections have been brought into our 
own country which were made at a great 
expense in various parts of the empire, 
exhibiting the costumes of various ranks, 
the mansions, vessels, temples, tombs, 
bridges, shops, paintings, utensils, and 
manufactures of the country, and indeed 
of everything which shows the real 
character of the people. A museum of 
this kind was opened in Philadelphia, in 
the year 1839, and after being exhibited 
there fora short time, was removed to the 
city of London. But the magnificent 
cabinet of this sort which is now in Bos- 
ton, is probably the most extensive in 
the world, and contains everything of 
importance relating to that singular na- 
tion. There is another consideration 
which makes the condition of China an 
interesting topic to us at the present time, 
and this is the negotiation of a commer- 
cial treaty between our own government 
and that empire, placing the commerce 
of the Union, that has been heretofore 
subjected to capricious and oppressive 
exactions in the Chinese ports, upon an 
equal footing with that of the most fa- 
vored nations. It is our design, in the 
present article, aided by numerous works 
which have been published upon the 
subject, to enter into a somewhat extend- 
ed consideration of this nation, the con- 
dition of the people, and the character of 
the institutions. 

The territory of China is divided into 
eighteen provinces, extending from north 
to south a distance of about twelve hun- 
dred geographical miles, and but a little 
short of that distance from east to west. 


Peculiarly favored in point-of climate, it 
is to this circumstance that we may at- 
tribute the fact, that the people are ad- 
mitted to be the most industrious, well- 
ordered and intelligent, of any of the 
Asiatic nations. It is watered by two 
principal rivers—the Yang-tse Keang, 
and the Yellow River—-which flow 
through the central part of the territory 
and its most salubrious climates, and be- 
ing inferior in size only to the Amazon 
and the Mississippi, they are peculiarly 
favorable to navigation by steamboats. 
Besides the position of the eastern part of 
the empire upon the sea-coast, which af- 
fords to that portion a foreign commerce to 
an almost unlimited extent, it possesses a 
vast iniand trade, which is prosecuted upon 
the Imperial Canal, extending from a point 
near Pekin through the interior for a dis- 
tance of six hundred geographical miles, 
and the various waters by which the coun- 
try is intersected. Itssoil although unequal 
in fertility is sufficiently productive, with 
industry, to maintain its teeming popula- 
tion, and it is understood that about two- 
thirds are under cultivation. The princi- 
pal agricultural staple is rice, which is 
the chief support of the population— 
the soil, by artificial forcing, being made 
to produce two or three crops during the 
year. The common garden vegetables in 
use with us, may also be produced, but 
little attention is expended upon their culti- 
vation ; it yields also, to some extent, the 
species of cotton for which the country has 
been Jong celebrated. Silk, another prin- 
cipal staple of the empire—although of 
course not an agricultural product, yet de- 
riving its existence in a great measure from 
the soil—has long been produced, as is 
well known, toa considerable amount, the 
provinces of Che-keang, Keang-nan, Hoo- 
pe and Sze-chuen, being peculiarly favor- 
able for the production of fine silk. 

The actual condition of China appears 
to have been but partially known to the 
people of ancient times. The Arabs first 
gave usa distinct account of the country, 
but it is to Marco Polo, a Venetian, who 
visited the court of Cublai-Khan, the 
Sovereign of the Tartars and Emperor 
of China, about the year 1271, that 
we derive the most satisfactory informa- 
tion of the empire—this traveler being re- 
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garded as the most authentic writer 
of his age respecting that region. The 
Catholic missionaries, who—whatever 
may have been their motives, and we 
do not design to discuss them here— 
appear to have been the advance-guard of 
civilization in our north-western wilder- 
ness, early penetrated to the interior of 
the empire, even to Pekin; and from 
their urbanity and practical acquisitions, 
were received into imperial favor, and 
some of them resided within the circle of 
the court. It is from the journals of 
these missionaries that we obtain our 
most satisfactory knowledge concerning 
the early condition of the government; 
and we are designing to draw some im- 
portant light from that source, during 
the progress of the present paper. 
During the year 1546, the Portuguese 
made their first appearance in Canton, for 
the purpose of trade; and about the mid- 
die of the sixteenth century they estab- 
lished themselves at Macao, with the 
privilege of self-government, for the con- 
sideration of five hundred taels per annum, 
by the way of ground-rent—a residence 
which is continued to the present time. 
During the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
in 1546, the English also first made an 
attempt to establish a permanent trade 
with China, but the vessels which they 
dispatched were wrecked on their way out, 
and in consequence of the intrigues of the 
Portuguese, their commercial projects, as 
well as those of the East India Compa- 
ny, were unsuccessful, until somewhere 
about the beginning of the last century. 
The gradual increase of the trade of 
China with Great Britain, until it finally 
exceeded that of any other nation, at 
length induced the Embassy of Lord 
Macartney, which was dispatched from 
England during the year 1792, in the 
Lion, a sixty-four gun ship. It was the 
design of this expedition, to extend if 
possible the commerce of Great Britain 
with China to other ports besides Canton, 
to rescue it from the exactions which it 
had endured from the caprice of the local 
officers of the sea-ports, and to place 
the interests of British trade upon a more 
liberal, certain, and solid footing, in re- 
ference to the local government of Can- 
ton, which maintained the same oppres- 
sive and capricious policy that has mark- 
ed their course down to the last invasion 
of their territory by a British fleet. This 
Embassy, which succeeded in advancing 
to Pekin, and in conciliating the local 
government, was upon the whole attend- 
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ed with favorable results. It was follow- 
ed up soon after by a letter from the 
King of Great Britain to the Emperor, 
with presents; and with letters and pres- 
ents also from the Ministers and from the 
Chairman of the East India Company to 
the Viceroy. Notwithstanding that Em- 
bassy, however, interruptions to British 
commerce were resumed, in consequence 
of the caprice or corruption of the local 
government. The continuance of the 
obstacles which were presented in the 
port of Canton to fair trade, induced the 
Embassy of Lord Amherst, which was 
dispatched in 1816, but having proceeded 
to the interior, it ‘appears to have been 
suddenly checked in consequence of the 
refusal on the part of the British Ambas- 
sador to perform the prostrations which 
were required—a point either of etiquette 
or of homage, which has been generally 
strenuously exacted by the Court from 
the Envoys of foreign nations. 

Meanwhile our own commerce with 
China was commenced in 1784, and it 
has been gradually increasing, so that at 
the present time the number of American 
vessels employed in the trade is second 
to that of Great Britain only. 

The mode in which China was first 
colonized is unknown. According to the 
opinion of Sir William Jones, the Empire 
was originally peopled in part from India; 
but that opinion appears to be entirely 
conjectural. The Tartars, who now com- 
prise a considerable part of the population, 
have recently become more especially 
mingled with the original Chinese inhabi- 
tants since the accession of the Mantchou 
Tartar dynasty to the imperial throne. 
In forming a judgment respecting the 
character of the people, it must be re- 
membered that they are not to be estimated 
by those tests which we apply to the civ- 
ilized nations of the West. They are 
distinct in their principles, character and 
institutions. They are in their essential 
traits, Orientials—the loyal and self-satis- 
fied subjects of an Asiatic despotism— 
idolators in religion, recognizing in no 
form the system of Christianity as a 
nation—docile, quiet, pacific, and effemi- 
nate, with habits of industry and even 
ingenuity in material enterprise, not com- 
mon among more civilized states—vain of 
their empire as the most ancient and 
populous upon the globe, and from long 
habit regarding all other nations as subor- 
dinate to them in dignity and power. 

In the first place, the social divisions of 
the population are peculiar, and indicate 
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a political system entirely different from 
that of any other nation of modern times. 
The learned are held in the highest esti- 
mation—husbandmen, or rather agricul- 
ture, follows, for it would seem that the 
respect is paid to the importance of the 
art rather than to those who are employ- 
ed in its exercise—manufactures rank 
next, and merchants come last—an esti- 
mate, which, however just in the primi- 
tive state, could hardly prove so, in an 
advanced stage of civilization. 

The political structure of the empire 
exhibits the features of a full and com- 
plete despotism. So far as the powers 
which are conferred upon him are con- 
cerned, the Emperor is invested with all 
the attributes of an Oriental despot. He 
is deemed ‘by his subjects the Son of 
Heaven—he is the sole fountain of hon- 
or and office, and he is worshiped with 
divine honors and with a homage which 
would seem to belong only to the Deity. 
His edicts are law, and the persons of his 
subjects, if not their property, are at his 
disposal. Those edicts, when addressed to 
the proper tribunal or other authority, are 
promulgated in the Pekin Gazette—a 
sort of Court Journal, containing reports 
to the Emperor, or mandates from him. 
Enthroned in that vast city, Pekin, the 
most populous metropolis in the world, 
he preserves around him all the pageant- 
ry and magnificence of a Court, and he 
alone, of all the people of the empire, 
sacrifices to Heaven with incense and 
victims, which are heaped around the 
temples there erected for this purpose. 
His interior Council Chamber consists of 
four chief counselors, two of them Tar- 
tars and two Chinese. Subordinate to 
these is a number of assessors, who with 
the chief counselors constitute the great 
Council of State; those ministers being 
derived from the Imperial College or Na- 
tional Institute of the Han-lin. There is 
also provided for occasions when great 
secrecy or unusual dispatch is required, 
a body of Privy Counselors, who act 
upon such occasions as an extraordinary 
tribunal. The only rank, beside the Em- 
peror, hereditary in the state, are the de- 
scendants of the Mantchou Tartar tami- 
ly, of the race of the imperial line, who 
have small revenues allowed them for 
subsistence, but who possess no effective 
political: power, and whose principal 
province it is to swell the pageantry of 
state. There are two lines of this impe- 
rial kindred, the first being descended 
from the Emperor, and the second in the 
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collateral line—the former of whom are 
invested with the right of wearing the 
yellow, and the second the red girdle 
Their dress and equipage, their establish- 
ments and retinue, are each regulated by 
minute rules—some possessing the privi- 
lege of the decoration of the peacock’s 
feather, and others that of the green se- 
dan. These constitute the only heredita- 
ry aristocracy of China, although the 
lineal descendants of Confucius, the grand 
founder of the present etherial system of 
the empire, aie entitled to hereditary 
honors. But the Emperor is, after all, in 
point of fact, the sole director of the na- 
tion; and from his office all the streams 
of political honor flow ; he wields an ir- 
responsible power, and has the right of 
appointing his successor, even out of the 
circle of the imperial family. 

Besides the Emperor and suite, the 
official aristocracy of China is composed 
of those individuals who are selected 
from the body of the empire for thei: 
literary talent, and they consist of the 
viceroys who are the governors of the 
several proyinces, and the civil and 
military mandarins, besides numerous 
other subordinate officers. Theadminis- 
tration of the government is chiefly con- 
fined to these official persons, while the 
great bulk of the people not in official 
positions, are employed in the different 
departments of pursuit connected with 
agriculture, internal, coastwise and for- 
eign commerce, manufactures, and the 
various arts and trades. From a view of 
their pursuits, it is obvious that the 
Chinese are much further advanced in 
those material improvements which are 
connected with the mechanic arts, and in 
the ordinary refinements of civilized 
life, than in those principles of liberal 
science and pure morals which constitute 
the essential glory of modern civilized 
nations. The women are distinguished 
for many amiable traits, suffering without 
complaining, although down-trodden by 
a base system of oriental tyranny, ina 
country where the infamous practice of 
concubinage prevails. They are accom- 
plished in a certain degree, receive in- 
structions in embroidery and in painting 
on silk, and music is with them a favor- 
ite accomplishment. The dress of the 
female part of the community is also 
peculiarly modest and becoming, and 
among the higher classes is distinguished 
for its costly richness, being frequently 
adorned with a profusion of gold and 
jewels. 
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The costume of the Chinese is probably 
familiar to most of our readers. The 
shaven head, from the top of which— 
according to the custom that has been 
introduced since the Tartar ascendancy 
—the tails depend ; the long, loose gown 
of silk gauze or linen, with large sleeves, 
sometimes gathered around the middle by 
a girdle of wrought silk, and which is 
fastened in front by a clasp of agate or 
jade stone; the worked silk fan-case 
suspended from the girdle; the small 
leather or silken bag containing the flint 
and steel for the purpose of lighting the 
pipe; the embroidered tobacco pouch; the 
large trowsers and high-soled shoes ; the 
summer cap, composed of the woven 
filaments of the bamboo or of chip, sur- 
mounted at the apex by a red, blue, 
white, or gilded button, indicating the 
rank of the wearer, from which descends 
a fringe of crimson silk or red horse 
hair, and in front of which is sometimes 
worn a single large pearl; constitute an 
ordinary costume, which is daily becom- 
ing more common to our sight, in the 
shop-windows of our principal com- 
mercial towns. The dress worn in win- 
ter is somewhat different from that of 
summer. It consists of a larger gown of 
silk or cape, reaching nearly to the 
ancles, and over this is worn a loose 
spencer descending to the hips, composed 
entirely of fur or silk, or of broadcloth 
which is lined with skins, The neck is 
in winter protected by a narrow collar of 
silk or fur, the loose dresses folding over 
to the right breast, and fastened with 
gilt or crystal buttons. The winter cap 
fits close to the head, and the brim being 
turned up all around, consists of black 
velvet or fur, while the top is surmounted 
by a button from which is suspended a 
bunch of criinson silk. Woven cotton 
or silk stockings are also common among 
those who catgafford them, and boots of 
cloth, velvet, or satin, with the well- 
known thick white sole, are worn by the 
more opulent class. 

The Chinese dresses of ceremony, al- 
though they appear somewhat gaudy and 
meretricious to a cultivated taste, are in 
some respects exceedingly splendid; and 
indeed the relative degrees of rank are 
sometimes designated by the various 
costumes. The color of the ball upon 
the cap, whether red, light blue, dark 
blue, crystal, white stone, or gold, serves 
to distinguish the nine ranks, civil and 
military. Each of those balls is ac- 
companied by a corresponding badge, 
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consisting of a piece of silk embroidery 
about a foot square, with the repre- 
sentation of a bird, or otber device, 
wrought upon the breast or back. To 
this is added a necklace of large court 
beads, which descends to the waist. In 
the ceremonial dresses, the color of the 
spencer is of dark-blue or purple, and 
the long gown is usually of a lighter 
hue, which, on state occasions, is 
wrought with dragons and other devices 
embroidered in silk and gold. We are 
informed, that when the crowd of man- 
darins with their embroidered robes, 
crimson caps, and various colored balls, 
are in full court dress, they presenta very 
imposing appearance, which is often 
contrasted with that of the Emperor, 
who, during the Embassy of Lord Mac- 
artney, appeared in a plain brown silk 
robe, and a black velvet cap adorned with 
a single pearl. Yet he occasionally pre- 
sents himself among the mandarins oi his 
court, in a yellow dress, that is the im- 
perial color, upon which the five-clawed 
dragon is embroidered in gold. 

The ordinary costume of the females 
consists of a robe of silk or cotton with 
large sleeves, which is worn over a longer 
garment. Under these are loose trowsers 
fastened around the ancle above the de- 
formed and cramped foot, the sleeve of the 
robe covering the hand, the whole being 
modest and becoming. It is not our 
purpose, however, to enter into the 
minute trifles of the toilet, but to exhibit 
the more general, political and moral 
features of the empire. 

It is the machinery of the government, 
which, after all, more directly indicates 
the actual condition of the country, as 
well as the character of the people over 
whom it is exercised. The government 
itself being a despotism, the Emperor 
with the interior Council Chamber and 
the great Council of State, constitute the 
grand source whence its administration 
in all its branches flows. The eighteen 
provinces into which the empire is di- 
vided, are placed singly under the juris- 
diction of a governor, or two provinces 
are made subject to a general governor, 
who has the power of appointing gov- 
ernors under him for each province. 
Such is the political organization of the 
provinces of Canton and Kuang-sy, ad- 
joining, which are made subject to a 
general governor who is entitled the 
Viceroy of Canton. For each govern- 
ment a chief criminal judge, as well as a 
treasurer, are appointed ; the latter hav- 
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ing cognizance of civil suits, and the 
charge of the territorial revenue, and the 
former, of course, a criminal jurisdiction. 
The central government at Pekin hav- 
ing reserved for itself the monopoly of the 
necessary article of salt, that department is 
placed under the management of an officer 
who is denominated the Salt Mandarin. 
Each district and city of the provinces 
of a certain grade, is placed under the 
charge of its respective magistrate, 
whose rank is determined by the city 
which he governs, and the total number 
of officers in the empire is about fourteen 
thousand. From the importance of the 
trade at Canton, a General Commissioner 
of the Customs was appointed formerly, 
called * the Hoppo,” who was probably 
a special favorite of the Emperor, and 
who was accordingly selected by him 
for the purpose of permitting the Com- 
missioner to make his fortune by the 
foreign trade. While the Hong monopoly 
lasted, it appears that the ** Hoppo” ex- 
ercised a rather despotic jurisdiction over 
the Hong merchants. 

There are some searching exactions in 
the administrative policy of the empire, 
for the purpose of preventing corruptions 
in office. No individual can hold a 
magistracy in his native province; and 
in order, as is alleged, to prevent cor- 
rupt connections, the public officers are 
changed periodically. Nor can any in- 
dividual hold an office under his near re- 
lative. Once in every three years, the 
viceroy of each province forwar?s the 
name of every officer within his jurisdic- 
tion down to a fen’ deputy to the 
Board of civil appointments, with re- 
marks upon his conduct and character, 
and each officer is advanced or degraded 
according to the tenor of this report. 
Each magistrate is likewise obliged to 
state in the catalogue of his titles, the 
number of steps that he has been thus 
degraded or advanced, which may serve 
to constitute a pretty accurate test of 
merit. Imperial commissioners are spe- 
cially appointed to try the offences of 
prominent officers, and the viceroy of 
each province is made responsible for 
every disturbance or rebellion which 
may occur within his jurisdiction. But 
the more active and energetic officers 
of the empire, consist of the Mandarins, 
who appear to constitute the grand im- 
perial police. It is they who may be 
found presiding over the judicial adminis- 
tration of the government, or as a police, 
guarding the public order in the various 
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parts of the empire. A red book, or 
Court Calendar, which is named from the 
color of its cover, and whose design is 
similar to the blue book of our own 
country, in six volumes, is printed quar- 
terly, by authority, and it contains the 
name, birth-place, ang every cireumstance 
important to be known respecting each 
official person in the empire. 

The system of political policy which 
is there adopted, is planned by six grand 
boards. These are composed first of the 
board of official appointments, which 
takes cognizance of the conduct of all 
civil officers ; the board of revenue, which 
regulates all fiscal matters; a board of 
rites and ceremonies, whose business it 
is to prescribe the court ceremonial, and 
the forms upon all occasions of public 
ceremony or worship, and the costume 
of all orders and both sexes, around. the 
imperial palace ; the military board which 
possesses jurisdiction of all the military 
operations of the empire; the supreme 
court of criminal jurisdiction, and the 
board of public works. Attached to 
each of those boards are subordinate offi- 
cers, the astronomical board being con- 
nected with that of rites and ceremonies, 
since the calendar regulates the ritual. 

The office for foreign affairs denominat- 
ed the Lyfan- Yuen, has charge of the 
external relations of the empire, and its 
members generally consist of Mantchou 
or Mongol Tartars. Besides these is an 
office of censors, of which there are two 
presidents, a Tartar and a Chinese, and 
the members consist of about forty or 
filty, many of whom are sent into the 
different parts of the empire, as inspect- 
ors of the actual condition of things. 
These inspectors, from the nature of 
their office, are privileged to present ad- 
vice, or even remonstrances, to the Em- 
peror with impunity. Such are the pro- 
minent features of the extensive ma- 
chinery of the Chinese government, and 
it is obviously a system of centralization, 
which, acting from the despot who is the 
fountain-head, down to the most subor- 
dinate magistrate in the realm, has con- 

‘tinued the government together in its es- 
sential features, through a period ot 
more than four thousand years. There 
are, doubtless, minute springs of state 
policy, which it is not easy for foreign- 
ers fully to understand; but, notwith- 
standing the gross defects in the political 
organization of the country, the affairs of 
the empire seem to have been managed, 
at least so far as the conduct of the km- 
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peror is concerned, in a beneficent spirit 
in many respects, and with remarkable 
judgment and discretion, when we consi- 
der the Asiatic character of the people. 

There is one peculiar circumstance 
which indicates the pacific tendency of 
the government, and this is the fact, that 
the military is subordinate to the civil 
power. The system of police is con- 
ducted upon the same plan throughout 
the various cities and towns of the em- 
pire, and its searching influence springs, 
in a great measure, from the principle of 
responsibility, each town being divided 
into tithings of ten houses, which are 
themselves combined in wards of one 
hundred. The viceroy is thus made to 
answer for the order of his own district, 
the hundred and tithing man each for 
their respective charge, and the house- 
holder for the conduct of his own fa- 
mily. 

Another feature of the Chinese govern- 
ment is the patriarchal character upon 
which it is based. The subordination 
which is preserved by a father over the 
members of his family, and the aged 
over the young, is extended to the rela- 
tions of the Emperor over his subjects, 
he being deemed the father of the em- 
pire. This spirit is inculeated in their 
ancient books. Submission to parental 
authority is in fact, the type of all the po- 
litical relations which exist, and it is pro- 
bably the discipline which this state of 
things inculeates that produces general 
mildness of manners, a pacific spirit, as 
well as docility and subordination. 

The jurisprudence which prevails 
throughout the realm also exhibits a sys- 
tem of policy, marked by some of the 
benefits of the common law, and at the 
same time with objectionable features, 
yet upon the whole, much superior to 
that of other Asiatic nations. The 
penal code is extremely simple and clear, 
the first head being composed of defini- 
tions and explanations in reference to 
the whole code, and the six following 
relating to those subjects, which corres- 
pond with the six supreme boards of 
Pekin. In this code are considered, the 
system of government, the conduct of 
officers, the enroliment of the people, 
lands and tenements, marriage in its sta- 
tistical relations, public property, duties 
and customs, private property, sales and 
markets, and ritual laws, under which 
are included, sacred rites and miscellane- 
ous observances. That portion of the 
code which treats of military laws in- 
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volves the consideration of the protection 
of the palace, the regulation of the army, 
the guard of the frontier, military horses 
and cattle, expresses and public posts. 
The next embraces criminal laws, and 
comprises eleven books, the principal 
heads of which are treason, robbery, 
theft, murder, homicide, criminal inter- 
course, disturbing graves, quarreling 
and fighting, and incendiarism; while 
the Jast division treats of public works, 
and contains two books relating to pub- 
lic buildings and public ways. 

The character of the Chinese laws is 
as equitable as might be supposed, from 
the circumstances which have marked 
the progress of the empire. In the case 
of treason, not only does the traitor an- 
dergo the punishment of death, but all 
the members of his family. The capital 
punishments are strangulation, decolla- 
tion, and for treason, parricides, sacrilege, 
aud other crimes of such character, a 
lingering death is required ;—the heads 
of murderers and robbers being publicly 
exposed in a cage which is suspended 
upon a pole. The Chinese prisons are 
likewise very severe; although women, 
in ordinary cases, have the privilege of 
being placed in the custody of their near- 
est relatives. There are also sometimes 
exercised certain modes of torture in 
forcing evidence, and these consist in 
squeezing the ankles er fingers between 
three sticks, tied triangularly. Oaths 
are never required in judicial proceed- 
ings, but severe punishments are attached 
to false evidence. A species of king’s 
evidence is permitted in some cases, and 
there are ten privileged classes who can- 
not be tried and punished, without a spe- 
cial reference to the Emperor !—the ex- 
emption being based upon public station, 
or upon relationship to the imperial line. 
All persons under fifteen years of age, 
and over seventy, are permitted to re- 
deem themselves from punishment by a 
fine, in those cases which are Jess than 
capital, and relatives and servants who 
live under the same roof, are usually 
held innocent, although they conceal the 
offences of their fellow inmates, or even 
assist in effecting their escape. 

In order to spread a knowledge of the 
laws throughout the empire, it is enacted 
that those private individuals, who are 
able to explain their nature or to com- 
prehend them, shall receive pardon for 
all offences which result from accident, 
or that are imputable to them in conse- 
quence of the guilt of others, provided it 
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be the first offence, and is not implicated 
with any act of treason or rebellion. A 
part of the code is also devoted to pro- 
viding for justice in the administration 
of legal punishments, and in establishing 
what are considered’ proper safeguards 
of the subject. There are severe punish- 
ments denounced against officers of gov- 
ernment for unjust imprisonments, delays 
of justice, cruelty, and such miscemea- 
nors. In cases of sickness, a species of 
bail is allowed to minor offenders, and 
they are exempted or released from im- 
Prisonment on sufficient security being 
given for their return, ‘ Torture is prohibit- 
ed to be exercised upon all persons who 
are under fifteen and over seventy, as well 
as upon those laboring under permanent 
disease. Women can never be imprison- 
ed excepting for capital offences or for 
adultery, nor can torture or death be in- 
flicted upon a pregnant woman, until one 
hundred days after her confinement. Sla- 
very exists in China to a considerable 
extent. Fora slave to kill his master is 
punishable with a lingering death, while 
the converse is not capital. Yet for Some 
offences servitude is visited upon a whole 
family, and personal service is frequently 
levied by the government upon the lowest 
class, or that which has only its labor 
to contribute. Robbery with offensive 
weapons is punishable with death, and 
if a burglar is killed by one whose house 
he invades, it is deemed an act of homi- 
cide which is justifiable. Stealing is 
punished with the bamboo or with exile, 
which is proportioned to the magni- 
tude of the offence, while theft among 
near relations is visited with a less pun- 
ishment than ordinary theft. The Chi- 
nese law of homicide is somewhat ex- 
traordinary. Affrays are treated with 
great severity: killing in an affray, and 
killing with a regular weapon without 
intent, are punished with strangling, and 
killing by pure accident is redeemable by 
a fine of about four pounds sterling to 
the relatives of the deceased. Whena 
person is wounded with the hands or a 
stick, twenty days constitute the term of 
responsibility, after which the death of 
the sufferer does not make the offence 
capital. With a sharp instrument, fire 
or scalding water, the term is extended 
to thirty days; gun-shot wounds, forty 
days ; broken bones or violent wounds, 
fifty days. 

Parents have virtually the power of 
death over their children; for even if 
they kill them intentionally, they are 
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subject only to the punishment of the 
bamboo and a banishment of one year, 
and if struck by them, to no punishment 
at all. The penalty for striking parents, 
or for cursing them, is also death. The 
law of China is, it appears, very tena- 
cious of social order—so much so, indeed, 
that a punishment is inflicted upon the 
act of striking another with the hand or 
foot, that being made a public offence in 
order to prevent the chances of death by 
quarrels. The law also provides a pun- 
ishment for opprobrious language, on 
the ground of its having a tendency to 
produce quarrels and affrays. In reter- 
ence to the subject of debt, a period is 
allowed by law, on the expiration of 
which the debtor becomes liable to the 
bamboo, if his obligations are not dis- 
charged; and a creditor sometimes quar- 
ters himself and his family upon his 
debtor, and provided this is done without 
violence and tumult no relief is granted 
for such act by the civil authority. In 
the light of the Chinese law it is deemed 
a much greater offence to owe money to 
a foreigner than to a native, and a ban- 
ishment to Tartary was formerly inflicted 
upon insolvent Hong merchants. The 
scrupulous jealousy with which the 
government regards indebtedness to for- 
eigners is based upon the fact that there 
were frequent embarrassing claims and 
demands made by strangers for debis 
which were thus incurred. 

The civil code of the present imperial 
dynasty of China is composed of not less 
than two hundred and sixty-one volumes! 
and it contains an account of the changes 
and modifications which have been made 
in the laws by successive emperors since 
the conquest in 1644, frequently the 
reasons assigned for the repeal of the old 
laws and for the enacting of the new, as 
well as the entire body of the existing 
laws. It is divided into nine parts, the 
first containing all the regulations con- 
cerning the imperial house now reigning, 
with the privileges of the descendants of 
the Tartar conquerors in the direct and col- 
lateral lines. The second part relates to 
the palace and its regulations. The next 
six parts refer to the six boards to which 
we have before referred, among which 
the duty of regulating the details of the 
government is distributed; and under 
the ninth division are included all those 
laws relating to public education, the 
examination of candidates for public 
offices, as well as those peculiar laws 
which concern the Tartar dependencies 
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and the courts which take cognizance of 
their affairs. In the part which relates to 
the first of the six executive boards—that 
of civil officers—is an accurate list of all 
the appointments in the empire, the rela- 
tive rank of each officer, and the regula- 
tions which govern them. In the ar- 
rangement of public officers, there is kept 
in view a comparison of the merits and 
demerits of each, and a record of this 
merit is preserved and consulted, with a 
view either of degrading or of promoting 
the incumbent. 

In a country so densely populated as 
China, where the pursuit of agriculture 
must from the nature of things supply 
the essential means of subsistence, it 
holds the first rank among the useful 
arts. It is in itself deemed second only 
to literature ; and we can scarcely won- 
der at the homage which it receives from 
the Emperor himself, who, with the 
princes and officers of the court, repairs 
every year to the temple which is dedi- 
cated to the inventor of agriculture, to 
plough the land as well as to offer sacri- 
fices. Without equaling the most ad- 
vanced European nations in husbandry, 
it must be admitted that the Chinese 
exceed all the Asiatic nations in the ex- 
cellence to which they have carried this 
useful pursuit. The principal object of 
culture is the rice, which supplies a 
great proportion of the food to the in- 
habitants ; and two crops as well as one 
of vegetables are produced upon the same 
spot of ground during a single year. The 
farms are small and without fences, but 
are usually guarded with ditches, and the 
low wet lands, where the rice is culti- 
vated, are divided by narrow embank- 
ments which are used as walks. Most 
of their agricultural implements are sim- 
ple; and it is alleged that we are indebted 
to them for the winnowing machine 
which is now used in our own country. 
From the over-crowded population of the 
empire, space is greatly economized, and 
the terrace cultivation has been long an 
object of admiration to travelers. Garden 
vegetables, such as cabbages, pease and 
a grow abundantly at Macao; 

ut these were formerly, and we presume 
are now cultivated only for the supply of 
the European and native Portuguese 
population at that place. There is how- 
ever one ornate branch of agriculture in 
which the Chinese peculiarly excel, and 
this is the department of landscape gar- 
dening. ‘The construction of artificial 
ponds, streams, and rustic work, and the 
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disposition of grounds, woods, and lawns, 
are calculated to heighten the beauty of 
nature by the aid of art, at least so far 
as Asiatic taste is concerned. The land- 
scape gardening of the Chinese, although 
conspicuous in most of the more elegant 
country houses within and around the 
principal cities, is most conspicuously 
displayed in the grounds around the im- 
perial palace of Pekin, and in those ex- 
tensive parks called Yuen-ming-yuen, 
which are decorated with all the elegant 
embellishments that are calculated to 
gratify imperial pride. 

In the manufacture of certain articles, 
it is well known that China formerly ex- 
celled all other nations, especially in 
their porcelain and silk, lackered ware, 
carved work in wood, ivory, and other 
materials. They were the first who 
manufactured porcelain, for which they 
have been long celebrated, and other na- 
tions who have borrowed the art from 
them, although they excel them in the 
painting and gilding of the surface, have 
not attained the art of making it so hard, 
in the resistance which it offers to the 
heat without cracking, or in composing 
so well the substance of the material, 
They can also boast of the silk manufac- 
ture as an original invention. Silk has 
long been an article of extensive use in 
various parts of the empire as well asa 
principal staple of export, and its culture 
has received the principal care of the court, 
the empress according to authoritative 
tradition, having originally planted the 
mulberry tree. With looms of simple con- 
struction they imitate the choicest patterns 
of the silk both of Englandand France, and 
they produce elegant specimens of dam- 
ask and flowered satins. The crape 
manufactured by them is also of a very 
fine quality, and they make alsoa species 
of silk called in Canton ponge, which 
washes and is highly prized. The agri- 
cultural staple which now forms the prin- 
cipal article of export from China to for- 
eign ports, will be but briefly considered. 
It would be unnecessary to describe the 
various kinds of tea which are produced 
in the different parts of the empire, or 
their mode of preparation; but as is 
known to most of our readers, it is yield- 
ed in vast quantity in the interior pro- 
vinces, and is transported by water in 
the boats which crowd the rivers and 
canals to the seaboard—principally to 
Canton—where the greater portion is 
shipped to Great Britain and the United 
States, and more recently to other parts 
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of Europe. Innumerable smaller articles 
of curiosity or use, are also produced to 
a considerable amount in various parts 
of the empire, and are either sold for do- 
mestic consumption, or they are exported 
abroad. 

The foreign commerce of China is, 
however, inconsiderable in amount, when 
compared with the vast internal trade of 
the empire. Their trading junks are ex- 
tensively employed in the coasting trade, 
although itis the policy of the govern- 
ment to lay restrictions upon the com- 
merce which is prosecuted by their own 
people from their own shores. Those 
junks are, however, notwithstanding 
these restrictions, found sailing to the 
north as far as Japan, to the Luconian 
Islands upon the east, to Batavia at the 
south, and to the west they advance to 
the Straits of Malacca with silk, piece 
goods, china- ware, sugar, thubarb, gin- 
seng, sandal wood, and products of this 
sort, returning with areca nuts, rattans, 
edible birds’ nests, pepper, and similar 
productions. The internal trade of the 
empire by means of the imperial canal 
and neighboring waters, is immense. 
These watery arteries of inland commu- 
nication are almost ever crowded with 
boats, which it is said contain a popula- 
tion nearly as large as that of the land. 
The diversity in fact, which exists be- 
tween the productions of the different 
provinces of the empire, and the markets 
which are provided in each for those of 
the other, render a vast inland transpor- 
tation absolutely necessary. Rice and 
sugar are yielded in the provinces of the 
south, silk, cotton, and tea, are produced 
in the east, the west furnishes metals and 
minerals, and furs and drugs are produced 
by the north. It is obvious that the 
dense population of the interior, with 
wants to be supplied as connected with 
the products of the various parts, must 
originate a vast inland trade. The for- 
eign trade in leading articles of Chinese 

roduction, which until the last treaty, 
it is well known, has been confined to 
Canton, was formerly in a great measure 
in the hands of the Hong merchants. 
This body of men, as is well known, 
were formely appointed to conduct the 
commerce of the port of Canton, and to 
guaranty the good conduct of the crews 
of the vessels with which they traded, as 
well as the payment of their duties to the 
government, themselves being liable for 
the debts incurred by one or all of the 
body. In turn they were subject to such 


exactions from the imperial officers as to 
make the office anything but desirable 
This monopoly has now become abolish. 
ed, and so has the Consoo fund, from which 
the creditors of many of them drew their 
payment, the fund being raised by a levy of 
about three per cent. upon foreign ex- 
ports and imports, through the agency o/ 
the Hong merchants. Several port offi- 
cers such asthe “ Hoppo” or Commis. 
sioner of Customs, the ** Comprador ” o: 
purveyor of provisions, and the “lin- 
guist,” were also connected with the ports 
before the late treaty, whose duty it was 
made to compensate themselves by exor- 
bitant exactions from their subordinates 
in office 

It will hardly be denied that the Chi- 
nese eminently excel in the useful arts 
To them we may justly credit the early 
discovery of the art of printing upon 
moveable types, which was there in use 
in the tenth century. And there is satis- 
factory evidence to convince us that they 
also discovered the art of manufacturing 
paper as early as the year 95. They 
also used gunpowder in fire-works ata 
very ancient period; and if they did not 
invent the mariner’s compass, it was at 
least in early use by them. Their inge- 
nuity in manufacturing numerous articles 
of light work, such as vases, dishes, 
cups, domestic utensils, and parlor orna- 
ments, various species of embroidery, 
metallic mirrors, and carved and lackered 
ware, will hardly be doubted. Yet they 
do not appear to excel in the fine arts 
They are somewhat deficient in drawing 
and painting, although the buds, insects, 
and flowers, which adorn their articles of 
taste are accurately portrayed, yet they 
fail in shading and perspective. They 
are likewise deficient in the kindred art 
of sculpture, or the cutting upon stone; 
but they are somewhat apt in the model- 
ing of clay. Nor have they made great 
progress in music. Their instruments of 
music, although quite numerous, consist- 
ing of several species of lutes and gui- 
tars, flutes, fiddles, and harmonions of 
wires, touched by two slips of bamboo, 
as well as the various sorts of gongs 
which are familiar to us, are comparative- 
ly rude, and would seem to belong to a 
people who have not advanced to a very 
high state of civilization. 

Another peculiar feature of Chinese 
institutions, is the general diffusion of 
education. Extraordinary as it may ap- 
pear, it is not the Jess true, that a system 
of general education exists throughout 
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the empire of China, where almost every 
town possesses its public place of instruc- 
tion, and each wealthy family possesses 
its private tutor. It appears to be the ob- 
ject of the government to endeavor, by 
diffusing the means of education, to seek 
out the gentine ability which exists in 
the community, for the service of the 
state. As we have before remarked, the 
distribution of state offices is granted to 
approved talent and learning, and the 
proportion of the community which is 
devoted to letters is very great. Under 
such circumstances it is obvious that 
literature, or the number of printed books, 
is extensive, embracing voluminous works 
upon jurisprudence and ethics, statistics, 
the drama, poetry, and indeed everything 
which goes to form the body of literature 
among civilized states. Extensive libra- 
ries are common, and include volumes 
connected with the various branches of 
knowledge relating to the above depart- 
ments. The statistical works which they 
possess concerning the country, are in- 
deed very voluminous. The principal 
of these, containing a complete account 
of the empire, embraces two hundred 
and forty volumes, describing the popula- 
tion, geography, revenues, magistracy, 
and other details, of every province of 
China, and also the actual condition of 
Chinese Tartary. Besides this general 
volume, each province has its own his- 
tory, including an account of its produc- 
tions, manufactures, eminent persons, as 
well as other matters throwing light 
upon its actual condition. 

The state religion of China is derived 
from the system of Confucius, whose 
works are a mingled body of ethics and 
politics. The state worship is divided 
into three classes: the great sacrifices, 
the medium sacrifices, ana the lesser 
sacrifices. Under the first are worship- 
ed the heaven and the earth; the ad- 
herents of Confucius appearing to be- 
lieve that there is an animating intelli- 
gence presiding over the world which 
rewards virtue and punishes vice. There 
are also other objects of worship, as the 
gods of the land and grain, and in almost 
every street altars are seen, upon which 
is a rude stone with matches of incense 
burning before it; the sun and moon, 

ds, genii, sages, fabled inventors of 
etters, agriculture, manufactures, and the 
useful arts, spirits of deceased statesmen, 
eminent scholars, martyrs, the clouds, 
rain, wind and thunder, military ban- 
hers, and other objects, also receive di- 
vine homage. The sovereign, who is 
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deemed the high priest of the empire, 
worships heaven, while the priests of the 
state religion, subordinate to the emperor, 
are the distinguished personages who 
are connected with the court. Besides 
the system of Confucius, which may pro- 

erly be denominated the state religion, 
is that of Budhism, the five principal pre- 
cepts’of which are a prohibition from 
putting living creatures to death, steal- 
ing, marrying, falsehood, and the drink- 
ing of wine. The priests of this religion 
are associated in monasteries, which are 
attached to the Temple of Fo, and to the 
nine and seven-storied pagodas which 
are scattered through the empire, and are 
connected with this worship. But this 
religion appears to be declining and its 
temples are going to decay. The Taou 
sect, another species of worship which 
has become established in China, so far 
as can be learned from its doctrines, in- 
culcates a contempt of riches, honors, 
and all worldly distinctions, and aims at 
that epicurean philosophy which seeks 
to subdue every passion that is calculat- 
ed to interfere with perfect tranquillity. 
This sect, however, gradually degenerated 
intoa body of alchymists who profess to 
deal in magic. 

From this brief view of the religion 
of China it is perceived that the great 
body of the people are idolators, without 
possessing any solid and clearly defined 
system of Christian faith. Notwithstand- 
ing the former opposition to the Catholic 
Church by the Emperor, we perceive that 
by our late treaty with the government, 
we are permitted to build houses of Chris- 
tian worship within the boundaries of 
China, and by a recent decree of the im- 
perial court, the worship of Christianity 
is tolerated throughout the empire. 

The amusements of the Chinese are 
varied—gambling is frequent, conjuring 
and sleight of hand, shuttle-cock, kite 
flying, in which they peculiarly excel, 
—these erial implements being some- 
times constructed with great elegance— 
and even old men participate in the 
amusement; fireworks of unusual splen- 
dor, and theatrical entertainments are 
quite common. The dinners are also 
attended with much ceremony, and with 
a scrupulous adherence to those forms 
which constitute the etiquette of such en- 
tertainments in polished life. The courses 
are frequent, consisting, among other 
things, of sharks’ fins, deer sinews, dogs, 
rats, earthworms, and other dishes, at 
which an European would shrink, yet 
those are sometimes served in fine porce. 
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lain, with, occasionally, silver covers and 
wine cups of silver gilt! The new 
year is the period in which presents are 
usually exchanged among friends, and 
they commonly consist of delicacies, such 
as rare fruit, fine tea, silk stuffs for dress- 
es, and ornaments of various kinds, 
which are accompanied by a list inscribed 
upon a red ticket. But one of the most 
distinguished festivals of China is the 
feast of lanterns. It is noticed that 
among the principal ornaments of the 
Chinese are the lanterns of various colors, 
which adorn their public buildings and 
private mansions, and also decorate their 
festivals and processions.. Some of these 
are constructed in curious figures of ani- 
mals, and being composed of silk, var- 
nish, horn, paper, and glass, they are 
made effectually to represent different ob- 
jects. Moving men, galloping on horse- 
back, fighting or performing various feats, 
representations of beasts, birds, and other 
animals, in full motion, the circular move- 
ment being communicated by fine threads 
attached to the figures, are quite common, 
the whole indicating an effeminacy of 
taste which is peculiar to Asiatic nations. 

The public works of the Chinese, their 
imperial canal, running a distance of six 
hundred miles through the centre of the 
empire, the walls of their cities, and their 
bridges, exhibit the evidences of extraor- 
dinary thrift and forecast, as well as ef- 
fective industry. The imperial canal 
constitutes a safe avenue for a vast 
amount of inland transportation between 
the remote points of the empire, and 
serves also as a drain to an immense ex- 
tent of swampy country. The bridges, 
many of them, consist of solid masonry, 
evincing considerable skill in this species 
of architecture, and the great wall, stretch- 
ing a distance of more than fifteen hun- 
dred miles upon the northern frontier of 
China proper, and which was originally 
constructed as a bulwark against the 
Tartars, is probably the most stupendous 
monument of human labor to be found 
upon the globe. The architecture which 
prevails throughout the various parts of 
the country is very uniform; it is light, 
the houses are low, the tent-like roof is 
supported by slender wooden columns, 
and the ornamental gateways which 
adorn the streets, together with the pa- 
vilions in the gardens of their country 
houses, sometimes surrounded by sheets 
of water running by rock work and 
crossed by wooden bridges, with their 
painting and abundant gilding, produce 
upon the whole a very pleasing effect; 





although from the mode of construction, 
and the materials of which they are 
built, they all evince a want of solidity 
and permanence in their general aspect. 

The cities of China, from their size, 
constitute objects of great interest, and 
as is probably known, the largest in the 
empire is Pekin, the place of the imperial 
court. With a population which is esti- 
mated at about three millions, it is the 
centre of al! that is most magnificent in the 
nation, being connected with the resi- 
dence of the royal sovereign. Surround- 
ed by walls, and embracing so large a 
population, and so many objects of inter- 
est, it could hardly be expected that it 
could be described within a very brief 
space. That part of the city which is 
more immediately connected with the im. 
perial residence is, of course, the most 
imposing. The walls of the imperial 
grounds inclose extensive parks, which 
seem to have been made into artificial 
hills and valleys, containing sheets of 
water. These are studded with small 
islands, themselves adorned with fanciful 
edifices, interspersed with trees. From 
these ornamented grounds arise heights 
upon which are erected imperial palaces, 
that seem like the work of enchantment. 
Eight miles north-west of Pekin is the 
park of Yuen-ming-yuen, which contains, 
according to popular belief, thirty distinct 
places of residence for the emperor and 
his numerous suite, each of which con- 
stitute a village. The landscape of this 
garden appears to be diversified with 
woodlands and lawns, rivulets, lakes, and 
canals, a part of which is artificially 
adorned, while a portion is left in its 
original wildness. 

Nankin was formerly the seat of the 
imperial court, but now, it appears, is in 
a state of comparative dilapidation. _ Its 


roximity to the Keang, as well as its \ 


avorable climate, render it a populous 
place, with a considerable trade, although 
it has of late years somewhat declined. 
Even now it is distinguished for its silk 
manufactures, for the Nankeen cotton 
which bears its name, as well as for the 
production of that singular substance 
which is called rice paper, and composed 
from the pith of a plant. We are in- 
formed that the present dilapidation oi 
the city is owing, in a great measure, to 
the Tartar conquerors of China, who de- 
molished the imperial palace and the 
most sacred monuments during the rage 
of war. ‘ 

The city, however, to which, as 1s 
generally known, the Europeanand Amer- 
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ican trade is principally confined, is Can- 
ton, and it is here that most of the foreign 
vessels are anchored. The streets are 
narrow, being el calculated for foot- 
ngers, and the passage of sedan- 
alive aad are waved with flag-stones, 
while the houses, like those of the other 
Chinese cities, are low. They are occa- 
sionally ornamented with gate-ways, 
which are decorated in memory of dis- 
tinguished individuals. That part of 
Canton which contains the European 
factories, is not unlike the other portion. 
In those shops which are devoted to Chi- 
nese customers, the fronts are opened to 
the streets, while those which are em- 
loyed in the European trade are closed. 

e various streets are occupied by the 
different trades, with names according to 
the kinds of merchandise which are sold. 
Upon the side of each shop is suspended 
from on high, a huge ornamental label of 
varnished and gilded wood, upon which 
the particular occupation of the tenant, 
and the name of the merchandise in which 
he traffics, are inscribed. These labels 
being hung with the edges toward the 
street, and highly gilded and varnished, 
exhibit a vista which is very gay in its 
appearance. It would also seem that the 
principal shops connected with European 
and American trade, were formerly occu- 
pied by dealers in silks, lackered and 
carved ware, and other lighter articles, 
to the exclusion of cotton, tea, and other 
commodities ; these being, at that time, 
restricted to the Hong merchants, whose 
monopoly, as we before intimated, has 
been abolished. 

In this view which we have taken of 
the Empire of China, we perceive that 
the Chinese have already attained a con- 
siderable advance in the useful arts, and 
in their crude form of literature, but 
science is there still initsinfancy. They 
may indeed be considered in some re- 
spects a refined people, if refinement 
consists in a scrupylous adherence to the 
minute forms of etiquette and the ceremo- 
nials of civilized life; yet in much of 
their moral system they have not pro- 
raga much beyond mere barbarians. 

© suppose that they are destitute of 
political shrewdness and discretion in the 
management of the government, we think 
indicates an ignorance of the nature of 
their institutions; for they pursue, in 
their jealousy of strangers, such a policy 
as is calculated to prevent the interference 
of foreigners with their institutions, and 
which has continued the most populous 
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empire upon the earth under one govern- 
ment for many ages. Their legal sys- 
tem, likewise, has the color of justice, 
although it is in many respects objection- 
able. The influence of wealth is there 
less regarded than in European states, 
while the Emperor is invested with the 
power of a despot, having the right of 
appointing his successor even out of the 
circle of the imperial family. The Chi- 
nese portion of the population are a quiet 
and tractable race, although false and 
distrustful, especially upon the sea-board, 
wherea large body of Ladrones or pirates, 
together with the lowest class of the 
population, are accumulated. Yet, with 
all these faults, they possess, as a nation, 
some very estimable qualities, and are, 
perhaps, as conscientious as we might 
suppose Asiatic idolators would be, from 
the character of their education. 

In some points of civil polity, it must 
be admitted, however, that they are ex- 
tremely deficient, and this deficiency is 
especially obvious in their military estab- 
lishment, which was most strikingly ex- 
hibited in the recent contest with Great 
Britain, in reference to the opium trade ; 
when a comparatively small British fleet 
was found sufficient to bring a nation 
of four hundred millions of people to 
terms, and to compel them to the execu- 
tion of a favorable treaty, granting all 
which the invaders required. We do 
not propose, however, to discuss the 
merits of this controversy. 


**Non nostri inter vos tantas componere 
lites.” 


The Chinese army is large, consisting 
ofa regular Tartar military force, com- 
posed of about one hundred and sixteen 
thousand men, numbering Mantchous, 
Mongols, and a few Chinese, who joined 
the Mantchou army during the close of 
the Chinese dynasty. To these may be 
added a force of six hundred and twenty- 
five thousand regular Chinese troops, and 
five hundred thousand Mongol cavalry 
who do service upon the frontiers like 
the Russian Cossacks. Indeed, the pa- 
cific character of the Chinese is strongly 
contrasted with the more active and war- 
like Tartars, who constitute the principal 
military officers, and maintain a predomi- 
nant influence at the imperial court. 
Besides, their weapons of war are ex- 
tremely rude and ineffective, even were 
there an abundance of military skill and 
courage to wield them with success. 

The commerce of the United States 
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with China has ety, attained con- 
siderable importance. We now have 
about seventy vessels engaged in the 
China trade from our own ports, employ- 
ing a capital of about seven millions of 
dollars. China exports to foreign coun- 
tries, annually, about fifteen millions of 
dollars worth of different kinds of teas, 
treasure to the amount of fourteen mil- 
lions, raw silks, silk thread, and silk 
goods, to the value of nearly six millions, 
and a considerable amount of cassia, 
sugar, sugar-candy, lackered ware, carved 
work, matting, fans and porcelain, the 
whole amounting to about forty-six mil- 
lions of dollars. A considerable propor- 
tion of these products finds its way to 
this country. The imports are = hee 
equal in value to the exports, and are 
composed, besides other articles, of 
opium, rice, treasure, pearls, raw cotton, 
ginseng, cotton manufactures and cotton 
yarn, woolen manufactures of various 
sorts, various kinds of metals, betel nut, 
becho de mer, and birds’ nests. The 
goods that we buy from that country are 

id for in cotton goods, ginseng and 
ead, and by bills of credit which are 
drawn on London bankers. Besides the 


pepeent by the English for their teas, 
silk 


s, and other exports from China, by 
their cotton goods, they also draw a iarge 
amount of the precious metals from the 
empire for the opium which is now cul- 
tivated to a considerable extent in their 
East India possessions, and they now 
have about two hundred vessels which 
are employed in the China trade. But 
the foreign trade, as we before remarked, 
bears but a small proportion to that which 
crowds the inland waters of the empire. 
The canal-boats, junks, and flower-boats, 
the Hong and mandarin boats, which 
abound in the harbor of Canton, and in- 
deed in almost every place of trade, con- 
tain a very large and active portion of 
the Chinese population. 

The late treaty which has been nego- 
tiated with China by our own govern- 
ment, if it does not extend our privileges 
to a greater extent than those which 
were granted to us by the British treaty, 
at least defines the relations which our 
commerce will hereafter sustain toward 
that empire. The commerce ofthe Union, 
like that of the Europeen nations, has 
long been subjected to arbitrary and 
capricious exactions, springing perhaps 
as much from the corrupt administration 
of the underlings of office in the Chinese 
ports, as from the absence of an uniform 
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and enlightened system of trade by the 
Chinese government, which, in its com- 
mercial intercourse with other nations, 
has heretofore been regardless of the 

rinciples of international law. By the 

te treaty, the commerce that was for- 
merly limited to Canton, is now extended 
to five other ports, and it places ona 
clearly defined basis, the commercial re- 
lations which we sustain toward the 
government, regarding all which apper- 
tains to the spirit of fair trade. 

There are, doubtless, substantial evils 
connected with the system of the Chinese 
government, which is a vast contraband 
despotism, acting through the agency of 
constituted boards and carefully collected 
statistical knowledge, with inspectors, 
ea and executive officers, distributed 
through every part of their empire. That, 
as a nation, they are vain and exacting, 
has been often demonstrated, but this 
spirit has been the result of their isolated 
position—superior to the surrounding na- 
tions, and with little opportunity to com- 
pare their real acquisitions with the more 
civilized countries of the world. Their 
religion is the spirit of a false and mys- 
tical philosophy, whose worship is in 
mythological idolatry, and not the spirito! 
marge Christianity—a fiery exhalation 
rom a pestilential and stagnant bog, and 
not the eflulgent beams of the: sun of 
heaven. We perceive the influence of 
their system in a loose and fluctuating, if 
not a corrupt administration of the gov- 
ernment, not on the part of the Emperor, 
for Le appears to be honest, but through 
the inferior officers, whose acts are 
obliged to travel a long distance before 
they meet the royal ear, and at last reach 
it, colored and distorted. We perceive 
the same influence in the concubinage 
which prevails throughout the empire, 
and in that foulest of crimes, infanticide, 
which is tacitly permitted, since the laws 
are silent upon the subject. It is proba- 
ble that the more intimate connection of 
the empire in trade With modern civilized 
nations, will eventually work out a re- 
form upon those subjects. We are not 
prepared to say that the soil of China 
will be soon intersected by railroads, 
or that the Kiang and other navigable 
rivers will be traversed by steamboats, 
within our own age: because the policy 
of the government is opposed to innova- 
tion of all sorts, and to the introduction of 
any agency that will! diminish the neces- 
sity of individual labor in that over-popu- 
lated country. 
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Tuere are several noticeable character- 
istics of American letters at the present 
time. Many old things, we believe, are 
passing away under the influence of a 
general law by which the intellectual 
advancement of the country bears some 
proportion to its pee increase, and 
the development of refinement and civili- 
zation. Given a quick, active, ingenious 
people, speaking the language of one of 
the noblest literatures in the world, 
placed under circumstances favorable to 
the growth of individual character, free 
in government, candid and frank in 
manners, just beginning to feel the im- 
pulses and healthy rivalry of a concen- 
trated society in large cities, a people 
not infidel in religion or alien to art, and 
the prediction is inevitable that noble 
thinking will be the evidence of noble 
living, that the poet and philosopher will 
come forth, that the sentiment and life of 
the nation will be written in books. By 
the operation of Time alone, with the 
servants Time in this country brings 
with him, the cause of literature will 
advance. Those who think most hum- 
bly of our letters must yet admit that, 
comparing our vgen school of writers 
with those of the days of the Dwights 
and Barlows, we have both in number 
and quality a far better representation of 
national authors at this day. While the 
rise of numerous original authors, at 
least in the minor departments of litera- 
ture, is taken into consideration with the 
growing feeling of dissatisfaction with 
what is false and unworthy, everywhere 
expressed in conversation, if not always 
as yet asserted, as it should be, in print, 
we may argue with confidence of the 
future state of our letters. The first evi- 
dence of strength is humility. The vain- 
glorious boaster and pretender having 
acquired that which he only assumed, 
can afford to throw away his burdensome 
cloak and leaden hood of hypocrisy. 
The ease and freedom of manhood and 
of candid speaking should be the es- 
pecial qualities of those who tread this 
American soil. 

If in this article we seem to speak 
with some levity of the false pretensions 
set up in the literature of the day, we 
trust it will not be regarded as irrever- 
ence towards the good, or want of faith 
in the true. We hold that there is a 


time for worship and a time for laughter, 
loud as “the multitudinous laughter of 
the gods,” and we have observed that 
they who laugh the most vigorously on 
fit occasions, pray the best on all others. 

It is time that our reviews and ‘jour- 
nals should have the confidence to tell 
the public the truth in matters of taste. 
and criticism, and the morality of think- 
ing and living which grows out of them. 
Is all English manliness and plain 
speaking to be reserved for the island of 
Great Britain that we must be taught and 
schooled for ever by foreign reviewers ? 
Such has been too much the case; that 
it has been gradually becoming less for 
the last few years, cannot have escaped 
the most careless observer. The latest 
traveler among us, Von Raumer, excul- 
pates us from the common charge of 
beinga vain-glorious and boasting people, 
and says that he found us quite the re- 
verse. Certainly a spirit of frankness 
and candor is on the increase. It is to 
be met with in all places in society, it 


_will of course find its way into Jitera- 


ture. 

With much to pull down there will 
be found much to preserve. There are 
more than the ten righteous men to save 
the state. In professional literature of 
the pulpit, the bar, and medicine, in the 
literature of the sciences, we have honor- 
able names; in philosophy, proceeding 
from our colleges, there are living voices 
going forth which will not soon die 
away into silence; in poetry and fiction 
there are names the country will stand 
by; in art we are beginning to hear of 
representative men who stand forth be- 
fore the world in behalf of the nation. 
Honor be to them for ever. Let the 
critic be the guardian of their good fame ; 
perpetually renewing the laurel, keeping 
itever fresh. But before the good can 
be honored, the vain and noisy evil ones 
must be removed. The rubbish must be 
cleared from the temple before we can 
see the beauty of its proportions. Re- 
move the bulk of scaffolding which seems 
to add to the size of the structure, and 
instead of being diminished it actually 
appears larger. 

One of the glaring tawdry weeds to be 
rooted out of this overgrown field, is that 
which blazons everywhere around in 
the passion for notoriety—the unseemly 
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facility and readiness, the indecency with 
which what are called reputations are 
made— 


“A breath can make them as a breath has 
made.” 

Fameis no longer the Fame of Milton— 
«Fame is no plant that growson mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil, 

Set * to the world, nor in broad rumor 
ies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure 
eyes, 

And perfect witness of ail-judging Jove: 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy 
meed—” 

but an impudent, pretentious, coarsely 

painted harlot rather, a woman of the 

streets, not of the sanctuary and the fire- 

side ; bare, naked, and brazen, in alliance 

with craft and deception; hating and 

hated by the good. - A poor barren thing, 

this notoriety, sickening to the soul. 

A newspaper reputation can be made 
in aday, and by pickling and ordinary 
care may be made to Jast like the grave- 
digger’s tanner, “some eight year or 
nine year,” or it may be caught like the 
mesmerized M. Valdemar in articulo 
mortis, by a special conjuror six months 
longer, till it falls to pieces, “a nearly 
liquid mass of loathsome, detestable pu- 
trescence.” This is its fate at last, but 
who delights to witness the operation ? 
An office for the sale of reputations 
might be opened, or a mutual insurance 
with a graduated set of prices. An 
American Hemans might be made cheap, 
and guarantied for a month, though not 
more than a dozen policies to be out on 
this head at a time; an American Ten- 
nyson is worth a higher premium; the 
price of a Dickens would vary in the 
market as a “ Martin Chuzzlewit” or a 
“ Christmas Carol” happened to be his 
last English production; an American 
Coleridge probably cheap as the demand 
is considerable. We have known 
several. An American Scott should be 
paid for by at least a dozen champagne 
suppers. 

riously, this is a nuisance not al- 
ways chargeable upon the authors whose 
names are handed round with their ap- 
sor rm gs Mr. Cooper has rebelled 
ustily against the American Scott. Mr. 
Emerson stands alone without leaning on 
Carlyle, and Rufus Dawes is not guilty 
of taking the name of Coleridge in vain, 
though it has been rather too kindly and 
Officiously done for him. This is an im- 
pertinence resorted to by weak authors 


and poverty-stricken critics, who seem 
fond of the play of « High life below 
stairs” and a masquerading American 
literature. Perhaps, like poor Goldsmith, 
they mistake the footman for the lord. 

This is, in truth, a grave matter, for 
nothing can be graver than truth and 
falsehood confounded. Reputation is a 
nice matter, a sacred thing to be held in 
reverence. It is the flower of virtue and 
of good deeds, and a delicate flower too, 
though born in a wintry climate and in 
rugged scenes, like the blue heather of 
the storm-swept mountains. It is not a 
gaudy plant, gay, rank, and unwhole- 
some, but resembles the Jeaves (as of the 
oak) which are ig eben by a rough 
gnarled trunk and branches. There is 
much more showy foliage nearer the 
ground. 

The facilities for puffing and detrac- 
tion, twin companions, have reached a 
height where in the nature of things 
they must overleap themselves. False- 
hood, unveracity—to translate it at once 
into downright English—lying may be 
carried to such an extent, as absolutely 
by force of intensity to trumpet forth the 
truth as cold, in Milton, «performs the 
effect of fire.” The excess of dishonesty 
among thieves leads to the recognition, at 
least, of thieves’ honor. To have very 
little said about a man has got to be al- 
most the sole truth-telling indication of 
merit. ‘ The post of honor is a private 
station.” If you would learn the true 
men, in the spirit which should character- 
ize an American literature, or any honest 
literature whatever for that matter, you 
must seek them out in retirement. The 
Cordelias of our literature are, indeed, 
scarce, but they are to be found with a 
lanthorn. 

Detraction is the twin brother of flat- 
tery—though unlike, yet of the same 
family, Of this our literature may boast 
enough. Part of it is special, mere in- 
terested malignity. Willis cleverly says, 
in one of his sketches, (the saying is 
worthy of Sheridan himself in his come- 
dies,) that a literary reputation is to be 
built up at this day like the walls of 
Jerusalem, with a trowel in the one 
hand for plastering friends, and a sword 
in the other for smiting enemies. Of 
these Ben Jonsonsof Jiterature, brought up 
to the use of the trowel, there are rare 
specimens to be met with of different 
finish and execution. Some use mortar 
by the hod, others can ornament a cor- 
nice with a penknife. There are not 
wanting enough, who, like worthy Ben 
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himself at Hawthornden § murderin 
reputations, can use the sword very el- 
fectively, Abuse has, in fact, been re- 
duced to a science. Given a few news- 
papers, en rapport, a large stock : of 
queries, a plentiful supply of italics, a 
thumb and finger of exciamations, and a 
dash of small caps., they are the only 
tools wanted, lies to work upon of 
course included, and the infernal machine 
is complete. It would be dangerous 
were it not farcical. A little laughter 
will spike the whole battery. There are 
adepts in the trade, and thereare bunglers 
who work with various degrees of suc- 
cess, but for the most part the thing is 
pitiable and ridiculous enough. 

When a matter has grown ludicrous 
reason may be wasted upon it, but there 
is a general spirit of misconception and 
distrust among the /iterateurs of the coun- 
try which is worth accounting for by a 
simple suggestion. Letters are usually 
supposed to exist under the government 
of a republic. They would seem to be 
here in a state of anarchy—all is noise, 
babble and confusion, like the concert in 
Hogarth’s enraged musician, where the 
soft flute of puffery is invaded by the 
knife-grinder, busy for ** cutting up ;” a 
sweet milkmaid that good Izaak Walton 
might have kissed, and a wauling cat on 
a chimney. Whence this clamor? In 
Europe there is said to be a feeling of 
fraternity among literary men, they are 
distinguished by their courtesies, mutual 
interchange of compliments, learned so- 
cieties ; they do not like slaves take the 
names of their masters, or play in the 
Literary Masquerade; they are not all 

reat authors, but they are respected and 
oved according to their merits and their 
virtues. They do not perpetually black- 
ball each other. Their good name is 
safe in one another’s keeping. No one, 
to be sure, believes that the good fel- 
low who writes a song is thenceforth 
a Moore or a Berangér, but he has 
his chair, and his welcome, and his 
appropriate niche on Parnassus, and 
share of the bays though they may not 
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entirely, like those of Cesar, conceal 
his baldness. Among American lite- 
rary men, on the contrary, there is a 
great deal of very desperate, melodra- 
matic scorching and damnation. An au- 
thor “not in the present company” is 
a dish to be grilled and served up for 
something spicy. It even invades the 
press." A man who has the misfortune 
to write is in no danger of want of ex- 
citement if he reads the newspapers. He 
will soon find how scandalous and wicked 
a thing it is to have written a book, es- 
ecially if it be a good one. Private ma- 
fice is not enough to account for the 
general melee. There is a wheel want- 
ing somewhere in the machinery ; a sun 
in fact is wanting to the solar system ! 
What the great central luminary is to the 
harmony of the planets, great authors 
would be to our flighty disorganized 
literature. A few accredited undoubted- 
ly great authors would still the tumult. 
Under the shadow of their roof trees the 
little birds might pick, and flutter, and 
show their wings only with admiration. 
But while little birds are called eagles, 
while asses are passing for lions, micros- 
copes must be expected to be used, and 
false skins to be plucked at, and ears. to 
be measured. We need a monarch to 
control the subjects and give Jaws to the 
court, or at least a President for the Re- 
public. We predict that there will con- 
tinue to be a great deal of carping and 
backbiting till all pretensions are set- 
tled. 

Much of the literature of the country— 
the poems that should elevate, the essays 
that should interest, the biographical ar- 
ticles which should be true and candid, 
that they might as well warn by the ex- 
hibition of errors as encourage by good 
example, the criticism which should pu- 
rify the taste—most of what is read by the 
people still continues to be furnished in 
magazines illustrated with plates of the 
fashions and engravings, bad copies from 
the bad tawdry originals of the English 
annuals.* The purest literature flowing 
through such a channel must take its 





* By the way, a letter writer (Mr. Dix Ross) in a late number of the Boston Atlas, speak- 


ing from London, says, “* Ackerman the publisher says, that he looks more to his Ameri- 
can and Indian sale for his annual than to England ; for the rage for these pretty picture 
books has nearly passed away here.” This sounds like the talk of the early discoverers of 
the ripe 6 who provided glass beads and baubles for the American natives. That the 
people of this land should furnish a market for the cast-off a books of Europe is a not 
very honorable imputation, and one in which we would gladly convict Mr. Dix Ross of 
error. “Importing annuals” in truth of late years has been a costly experiment, on the part 
of the booksellers engaged in it, — the credulity and bad taste of the public. Importers 
are ye a capital as wellas English publishers, in a different direction. We have 
had our full share of that stuff, and begin to call for something better. The popular books 
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tone, in some degree, from the adjacent 
soil. Good literature by such a contact 
will either be corrupted or checked in its 
onward course of improvement. There 
can be no inspiration gained from the 
milliner’s figures in the frontispiece or 
the milliner’s literature inside. The con- 
tributions of good writers may be bought, 
if well paid for, and be made to sanction 
the imposition upon the public, but such 
writers will take good care to let the 
ey see that though their pockets may 

interested in the matter their hearts 
are not. They will sell their names and 
a loose unemployed sheet from their port- 
folios, but they have not “ the virtue to 
be moved” in such company. Mr. 
Dana’s name was thus for a while em- 
ployed on the cover of one of the * lady’s 
and gentleman’s,” but a few trifling stan- 
zas were all which proceeded from his 
pen. Mr. Cooper, too, published a series 
of historical biographical sketches, but 
they were in the magazine, not of it— 
just as one of his fastidious English gen- 
tlemen moves among a crowd of the un- 
refined in a packet ship. Mr. Emerson 
was also promised as a contributor, but 
this was a humiliation, not to him but to 
our literature, from which it was some- 
how happily preserved. 

It is in vain to say that these are but 
ephemeral trifling affairs, and that they 
form no proper portion of the literature 
of the country. They must be judged 
by their unchecked pretences, by their 
number and circulation. What are called 
lady’s magazines, with plates of the 
fashions, do not poacety indeed enter 
into an estimate of a national literature. 
We do not find Hazlitt in his Spirit of 
the Age, or Horne in his continuation of 
the work, or Jules Janin in his sketches 
of French literature, or the graver histo- 
rians of letters, Hallam, Sismondi, or 
Bonterwek, devoting a chapter to La 
Belle Assemblé, the World of Fashion, 
Le Follet; nor are the vivid embellish- 
ments of these works included in the his- 
tories of art, but Mr. Griswold’s national 
monuments are built of materials from 
these quarries, and even the fastidious 
Mr. Longfellow gathers his sheaf for 
a hot-pressed volume from this flaring 
poppy field. We are conveying no cen- 
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sure upon the contributors to, or the 


conductors of, these works. It is-to the 
honor of the publishers that they have 
paid considerable sums to good authors, 
and authors are right in selling their pro- 
ductions, as a merchant does his wares, 
where they will get most money for them. 
We are simply stating a fact, discredita- 
ble in itself to the country, a fact which 
should be felt to be so, and from which 
those concerned should extricate them- 
selves in the best and speediest way pos- 
sible. With all the apologies that can be 
made for conveying literature to the pub- 
lic through this medium, we think it has 
had its day. The old story of the erudite 
and philosophical caterers of those splen- 
did dainties, that a magazine to be popu- 
lar must be poor, will do no longer. 
There may be some truth in the proverb, 
«too good to live,” and good books may 
be “ caviare to the general.” Newton’s 
Principia is not a work to be read while 
a man runs, nor is Bishop Butler a com- 
panion for the centre table. But there 
are degrees of merit, steps on the intel- 
lectual ladder, quite out of sight of « Gra- 
ham” and “ Godey,” which it is believed 
the public may reach in safety. In the 
name of a great continent, gentlemen, let 
us have a few higher rungs of the lad- 
der, a little farther range of vision than 
the old poppy field. 

A true respect for the American peo- 
ple will lead critics, not to apologize for 
what is an outrage to common sense and 
decency to sustain a bare-faced inter- 
ested system of puffery, but to seek and 
demand that the nation shall be as great 
in thought and feeling as nature has in- 
tended her to be in action ; that the peo- 
ple of a continent shall not dream and 
simper in the petty dialect of a province ; 
that the men of every active virtue, of 
good right arm and sturdy will, shall 
not be exactly dependent for their intel- 
lectual cultivation and _ entertainment 
upon Ackerman’s “ English picture books 
for the American market,” that humbug 
of various sorts, having been tried long 
enough and been reduced to a science, 
may be made content to die and have its 
history written, and give place for a while 
to Truth and Candor, never forgetting 
Love and Reverence. D. 





of the present season both English and American, are beautifully printed editions of stand- 
ard authors, with original illustrations, which will be remembered in the history of the Fine 
Arts. The illustrated Moore’s Melodies by Maclise, Goldsmith’s Poems by the Etching 
Club, the books of Christmas Carols from the old Missals, and Carey and Hart’s Philadel- 
phia edition of Longfellow’s Poems, with designs by Huntington, and Bryant’s collected 
writings, illustrated by Leutze, are all books of the last few months that will live. The 
Gift, as a means and evidence of the advance of the art of Engraving, was far superior to 


the contemporary English annuals. 
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A SONG FOR THE TIMES. 






Tere once was a time under Tariff misrule, 
When the rich and the poor sent their children to school ; 
When toil was rewarded and genius repaid, 

And little we thought of a happy Free-Trade. 










When the laborer cheerily worked at his loom, 

We were honored abroad and contented at home ; 
And the sails of our commerce, that caught every breeze, 
Did not follow the wake of the ‘* Queen of the Seas.” 














is But, alas! we are likely, o’erburdened with cares, 
a To witness a gloomier state of affairs, 

‘4 With want, the unwelcome successor of plenty, 

& The march of improvement, a Festina Lente. 










For our Solons in Congress, trae Democrats bred, 
Have given our system a rap on the head ; 

And doubtless they think it a capital plan, 

That folly should finish what wisdom began. 








« Down, down with Protection !” the demagogue cries, 
And straight at his bidding Prosperity dies ; 

And the hum of the spindle, machinery’s roar, 

Will be heard in the waterfall’s music no more. 
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Yes, the Party have triumphed. An anthem of praise, 
The chivalry loudly to Dallas shall raise ; 

And the “ Jower ten thousand” that anthem shall know, 
From Rynders the Captain, to Hickman the Beau. 


x 









Now joy unrepressed throughout Britain prevails, 
In the workshops of England, the forges of Wales; 
And the League shall their gratitude quickly repay, 
To Viscount McDuffie and Baron McKay. 






As for poor Pennsylvania, derided, betrayed, 
Let her mourn the disaster her suffrages made ; 
For once under good Democratic control, 
Already the tron has entered her soul. 






al » * ” * * * 
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When the proud ship of State shall be wrecked on the strand ; 
When ruin shall brood o’er a desolate land ; 

When the grass shall grow up in the streets of our towns, 
And the sunshine of Fortune give place to her frowns ; 













5 When we cling to the shadow of fugitive Fame; 
When Wealth is a fable, and greatness a name ; 
And men of all classes the burden shall feel ; 

Let us hope for a saving Relief in Repeat! T. 
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MR. SECRETARY WALKER’S AGRICULTURAL PROJECT FOR THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


Mr. WaLkER says: ‘“* We have more 
fertile lands than any other nation, can 
raise a greater variety of products, and, 
it may be said, could feed and clothe the 
people of nearly all the world. Agri- 
culture is our chief employment. It is 
best adapted to our situation. We can 
raise a larger surplus of agricultural pro- 
ducts, and a greater variety, than almost 
any other nation, and at cheaper rates. 
Remove, then, from agriculture, all our 
restrictions, and by its own unfettered 
power it will break down all foreign re- 
strictions, and, ours being removed, 
would feed the hungry and clothe the 
poor of our fellow-men, through all the 
densely peopled nations of the world. . . 
Foreign nations cannot for a series of 
years import more than they export.” 

This is a great country—is it not? 
Big enough to let all the rest of the world 
sit down, or play. We can feed and 
clothe them all—-why not? But Mr. 
Walker forgot one country—Utopia— 
where one would think he was born and 
educated; and where, it might be sup- 
posed, he had been intimate with their 
greatest sages, brought away the cream 
of their philosophy, and must know 
how much of our agricultural products 
they will want. He should have added 
this to the sum of benefits we are to re- 
ceive by adopting his Utopian theory. 

Alas! to be obliged to hold controver- 
sy with an immigrant sage from such a 
country! Itis hopeless, more because, 
by his flying so high, so fast, and so far, 
he is hard to catch, and when caught, 
hard to hold still, by any logic which 
ordinary men are used to, than from any 
other cause. What can the man mean? 

But, coming down from this loftiness, 
and setting aside all this nonsense, let us 
look at facts. Mr. Walker evidentl 
dreams of our feeding and clothing all 
the world, and the inhabitants of Utopia 
besides. It is not less true, as a fact, 
that every nation takes care to feed and 
clothe itself, than that Mr. Walker pro- 
poses to do it for them; and so long as 
they refuse to avail themselves of our 


kind offers, we must find other employ- 
ment, else, as General Jackson said, in 
his letter to Dr. Coleman, in 1824, but in 
different words, we shall soon need their 
charity. Mr. Walker’s proposal to turn 
this nation all back to agriculture, as 
hardly need be said, is a violation of 
General Jackson’s theory, the carrying 
out of which, as shown elsewhere in these 
pages, laid the foundation of the wealth, 
greatness, and power of the American 
people. 

*©T will ask,” said General Jackson, 
‘what is the real situation of the agri- 
culturist? Where has the American 
farmer a market for his surplus product? 
Except for cotton, he has neither a foreign 
nor a home market. Does not this 
clearly prove, when there is no market 
either at home or abroad, that there is 
too much labor employed in agriculture, 
and that the channels for labor should 
be multiplied? Common sense points 
out, at once, the remedy. Draw from 
agriculture this superabundant labor ; 
employ it}in mechanism and manufac- 
tures, thereby creating a home market for 
your bread-stuffs, and distributing labor 
to the most profitable account ; and bene- 
fits to to the country will result. Take 
from agriculture in the United States 
600,600 men, women, and children, and 
you will at once give a home market for 
more bread-stuffs than all Europe now 
furnishes us with. [In short, sir, we 
have been too long subject to the policy 
of the British merchants. It is time that 
we should become a little more Ameri- 
canized, and instead of feeding the pau- 
pers and laborers of England, feed our 
own; or else, in a short time, by con- 
tinuing our present policy, we shall al! 
be rendered paupers ourselves.” 

Mr. Walker proposes to reverse this 
policy, and bring the people back to agri- 
culture. ‘ If not depressed by the tariff,” 
he says, “it would be the most profit- 
able.” He has only three steps to his 
end: First, break down the protective 

olicy here; next, the corn laws of Eng- 
and will be abolished ; thirdly, these two 





* This article is from the manuscript er 
BOR, now In a course of publication, by Ca 
Henry Clay,” “Junius Tracts,” &c., being a 


of a new work, entitled “‘ Tae Riewts or La- 
lvin Colton, author of the “ Life and Times of 


rt of the twelfth chapter, which is devoted to 


a review of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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events will force open all the ports of 
the world to free trade; which, being 
accomplished, the world is ours! the 
American protective system and the 
British corn laws are now out of the 
way. But other predicted results do not 
all coincide with Mr. Walker's predic- 
tion. 

Lord Ashburton, in a speech at Win- 
chester, England, Jan. 19, 1846, looking 
into the: future, even under the abolition 
of the corn laws—for it was then decided 
as an event to be—said: “ The supply 
{of breadstuffs] must not be expected 
from America, and we could not have a 
better proof of it than the fact, that, at 
this moment, American corn could come 
here from Canada, at a duty of 4 shil- 
lings; and yet, if the returns were ex-. 
amined, it would be found, that nzne- 
tenths of the foreign corn consumed in 
England, was from the Baltic, though 
the duty on the corn from its shores was 
15 shillings a quarter. This was entire- 
ly owing to the low price of labor in the 
north of Europe.” Again Lord Ashbur- 
ton said, on the 29th January, ten days 
later, in Parliament: * The British farm- 
er must not have his hands tied behind 
him. Did he meet the foreigner on 
equal terms? The farmer on the shores 
of the Baltic had his labor at sixpence a 
day, to compete with the farmer of this 
country (England) with his labor at two 
shillings a day. It required no skill in 
political economy to discover that these 
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two parties did not meet on equal terms.” 
Does not the American farmer see by this, 
that “his hands are tied behind him,” 
when he is doomed, even under the aboli- 
tion of the British corn laws, to meet in 
the British market, the farmer of the 
north of Europe, whose labor costs him 
only sexpence (sterling, or 124 cents) @ 
day? And that the farmer of the north 
of Europe, being near, will be in the 
British market first, and at less cost? 

Corn laws or no corn laws, it could 
make no difference, except it would be 
better for the American farmer, in such a 
competition, that the corn laws should 
not have been abolished, as before that 
event, he could get to the English market, 
through Canada, with four shillings duty, 
when his competitor, in the north of 
Europe, had to pay fifteen shillings; but 
now, the corn laws being abolished, the 
farmer, in the north of Europe, has as 
much greater advantage over the Ameri- 
can farmer, than in the former state of 
things, as the difference between fifteen 
and four. At best, the abolition of the 
corn laws can be no advantage to the 
American farmer. 

The following table will show what are 
the chances of the American producer of 
bread-stuffs, in the British market, as the 
competition, on both sides, will be equal- 
ly benefited by the abolition of the corn 
laws, except, as above noticed, the loss 
is on the side of the American: 






Importations of Wheat into Great Britain from the principal wheat countries for 1841, 1842, 
and 1843, in bushels, together with the swm total from each country. 





























Countries. 1841. 
eet ibaa eh 498,205 
Denmark, ... 1,915,279 
2 ere 7,134,400 
Germany, ...... 5,295,674 
Sa 815,964 
peemees et! cy. 1,643,932 
Italy and Island, . . . 901,600 
N. A. Colonies, ...{| 2,333,354 
United States, .... 1,107,840 
Other countries, .. . 866,859 











1842. 1843. Total. 
1,824,688 269,368 2,592,261 
617,656 565,248 3,098,183 
5,938,065 5,311,000 18,383,465 
1,626,172 1,027,224 7,949,070 
73,979 6 864 896,507 
4,216,100 29,248 5,889,280 
4,878,597 24,840 5,805,037 
3,729,690 2,790,504 6,853,278 
1,195,873 749,601 3,053.278 
1,816,340 272,407 2,955,606 











These three years, 1841, 1842, and1843, 
were years of the largest importations of 
bread-stufls into Great Britain, averaging 
18,300,000 bushels ; whereas, the aver- 
age from 1829 to 1843, including fif- 
teen years, was only 10,964,896 bushels. 

A glance at the above table will show 
whence Great Britain has been accustom- 





ed to obtain, and will continue to obtain, 
the chief amount of the bread-stuffs she 
may require. It is only when prices are 
low, that the American farmer sends 
bread-stuffs to England and Europe, 
Will that suit him? He has to contend 
with the cheap labor of the countries 
named in the above table. “ His hands 
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are tied behind him,” as Lord Ashburton 
says; and the end of the whole is, that 
this competition falls on American labor, 
and brings that down towards the level 
of wages in these rival quarters. That 
result is inevitable. This, indeed, ap- 
pone to be the main object of Mr. 

alker, in order to keep up the price of 
cotton, as is betrayed by him in many 
forms of phraseology, found in his re- 
pes «While bread-stuffs rise in Eng- 

d, cotton almost invariably falls.” 

It is the low price of cotton that he 
complains of, and he has conceived the 
notion, that the only way to raise it, is 
to depress the prices of other agricultural 
products of the country, which he con- 
siders of less importance. He would, 
therefore, have the whole country go to 
farming, that they may produce enough 
to bring down prices of agricultural 
products, other than cotton, as would, 
doubtless, be the result. But Mr. Walk- 
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er mistakes in supposing that cotton is 
the only great interest of the country, 
and the only interest worth sustaining. 
He mistakes, even in supposing, that in 
sustaining the interests of cotton, it is 
necessary to depress other interests. All 
stand or fall together; and it is impossi- 
ble to imjure one, without injuring all, 
directly or indirectly. 

That American bread-stuffs cannot go 
to England, to any considerable extent, 
except at low prices, appears from the 
fact, that Russia, Denmark, Prussia, 
Germany, Holland, France, Italy, the 
Islands, and other European and Asiatic 
countries, can feed her, whenever she 
wants more than she produces, at lower 
rates than American labor will be satis- 
fied with—for all depends on the price of 
labor. The following tables and facts, 
from the Hon. Charles Hudson’s speech 
in Congress, of February 26, 1846, are 
pertinent here. 


** The following table will show the prices of wheat per bushel in the principal marts 
of trade on the Continent, from 1830 to 1843, inclusive : 


Dantzic. Hamburg. 

1830, . $1.07 93 
1831, A 1.18 1.19 
1832, . 93 90 
169. 83 70 
1834, . 70 67 
1835, ‘ 61 65 
aR 70 79 
1837, 73 7 

1838, : 94 79 
1839, ° 96 1.15 
1840, . 1.07 1.30 
i841, . 1.23 99 
a. (ee ee 1.11 
1843, . 16 $2 


Average, . 91 90 


**Here we have the prices of wheat, at 
five great marts of the wheat trade, for 
14 years, showing a general average of 83 
cents per bushel. 

** The prices at our sea-ports during the 
same period, run as follows: 





In 1830, . . $1.15fln 1837, . . $1.83 
1831, . . 1.16]. 1698, . . 1.54 
1832, . . 1.15} 1839, . . 1.42 
1833, . 1.13} 1840, . . 1.10 
1634,.. . 1.03} 1641, . . 1.03 
1835, . . 1.19} 1842,.. . 1.16 

. 1836, 1.44] 1843, . . 1.00 


* The general average of the aforenamed 
prices is $1.25; being 37 cents more than 
the average per bushel at the aforemen- 
tioned ports on the Black Sea and Baltic. 
This shows demonstratively, that, in the 
first cost of the grain, we are not able to 


Amsterdam. Antwerp. Odessa. 
1.13 95 68 
1.15 1.07 71 
1.10 90 , 62 

89 55 61 
65 50 77 
76 63 57 
76 70 52 
81 99 50 
1.20 1.48 65 
1.33 1.37 79 
1.11 1.48 71 
1.09 1.45 74 
1.11 95 65 
78 76 48 


99 98 64 








come into fair competition with our trans- 
Atlantic wheat growers. And how is it 
with reference to freight? By official 
documents laid before Parliament, it ap- 
pears that the freight on the highest 
calculation cannot exceed, on an average, 
13 cents per bushel. By the report of the 
Hon. Mr. Ellsworth, Commissioner of 
Patents, laid before Congress in 1843, 
where he examines this subject somewhat 
minutely, it appears that the average freight 
from New York to Liverpool is 35 or 36 
cents per cwt. Wecannot estimate wheat 
at less than 56 pounds per bushel; and 
hence the freight must amount to 17 or 18 
cents per bushel. The difference in the 
freight and first cost would make a balance 
against us of 41 cents per bushel. But as 
the year 1837 was one of uncommonly 
high prices in this country, I will omit 
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that year in my estimate, which will 
reduce this balance down to about 36 cents ; 
and from thisI will deduct, for the differ- 
ence of exchange, 10 cents, which will 
bring the difference down to 26 cents per 
bushel. 

“The English consul, writing from Odes- 
ga, at the close of 1842, says: ‘Under 
present circumstances, extraordinary low 
freight and favorable exchange, a ship- 
ment of the best wheat could now be made 
and delivered in England on the following 
terms, Viz: 





8. d, 
First cost : 22 6 per quarter. 
Charge of loading - 26. .* 
Freight . 67 se 
Insurance and factorage 
in England 40 ba 
Total 336 « 


“This reduced to our currency would 
amounf to 97 cents per bushel delivered 
in England, And in 1843 there was a 
still further reduction ; so that wheat from 
the Baltic could be delivered in England 
without duty at 87 cents, and from the 
Black Sea at 78 or 80 cents per bushel. A 
price much less than our wheat could be 
purchased at in our own ports,” 

It will be found, that the British gov- 
ernment never expected to be supplied 
with bread-stuffs from the United States, 
in case of the abolition of the Corn- 
Laws from the following facts, stated by 
Mr. Hudson: 


‘In 1840 the British Government called 
upon their consuls, at some of the princi- 
pal marts of the corn trade, to inform them 
what amount of grain could be sent to the 
English market in case the English duty 
were reduced to anominal sum. The sub- 
stance of their replies will be seenin the 
following table, submitted, with their re- 
port, to Parliament in 1841 : 


Bushels. 

St. Petersburg 1,540,000 
Liebau . * 240,000 
Warsaw . 2,400,000 
Odessa 1,200 600 
Stockholm  , F . 8,000 
Dantzic , . . : » 2,520,000 
Konigsbur, 520,000 
Stettsic . 2.000,000 
Memel 47,712 
Hawburg 4,304,000 
Elsinore , : ; 1,400,000 
Palermo , i ‘ é 1,600,000 
17,770,712 


** From these twelve ports it appears that 
a supply of 17,770,712 bushels of wheat 
could be obtained annually ; and it further 
appears that 7,298,000 bushels of rye, 
6,820,500 bushels of barley, and 6,445,700 
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bushels of oats, could be supplied. In this 
list is not included Riga, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, and several other important 
ports for the corn trade.” 


The above promises of supply are 
more than 8,000,000 bushels in excess 
of the annual average of imports of 
foreign corn into Great Britain, from 
1829 to 1843, inclusive, 15 years; and 
of course demonstrate an absolute inde- 
pendence, as to any necessary supplies 
from the United States. Nor could the 
grain, alias corn-growers, in the United 
States, have any chances in such a 
market, except on the basis of wages of 
labor and prices of products, correspond- 
ing with the wages and prices of the 
countries above named. Will the Amer- 
ican laborer and farmer be satisfied with 
that? Then in what are they or can 
they be benefited by the abolition of the 
British Corn Laws, and Mr. Walker’s 
theory? 

The first considerable abatement of 
duties on corn, in Great Britain, was by 
a law which took effect in April, 1842, 
reducing the duties at once about one 
half. Great results were expected, simi- 
lar to those predicted to follow the en- 
tire abolition. What did they prove to 
be? Directly the reverse of what was 
anticipated, as the following facts will 
show. The average annual importation 
of wheat into Great Britain for the three 
years previous to this reduction, was 
20,692,000 bushels, and the importation 
for the first year after the reduction 
was only 9,540,000 bushels. All that 
is pretended to be proved by these 
facts, is, that other causes controlling 
these results, were more potent than the 
law, not only disappointed legislation, 
but made things go directly the other 
way from what was intended. And if 
the abatement of half the duties on the 
Corn Laws was followed by such a te- 
sult, what certain evidence can be placed 
on the consequences predicted for their 
entire abolition? One thing is put be- 
yond doubt, by the facts above exhibited, 
that this event cannot, in any probabili- 
ty, be of the slightest benefit to the pro- 
ducers of bread-stuffs in the United States. 
It would be a calamity to those produ- 
cers, if the prices of those products 
should be so low as to compel them to 
go to the same market which the pro- 
ducers of bread-stuffs on the Baltic and on 

the shores of the Mediterranean resort to, 
and which they chiefly monopolize by 
the low wages of their labor, and the 
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consequent low price of their products. It 
is an ascertained fact, that the small 
amount of bread-stuffs which has hereto- 
fore gone directly from the United States 
to the English market, has been exported 
rather for freight and remittances than for 
profit; and that only when the prices 
were not regarded by the producers as a 
remuneration. 

‘* Every practical man,” says Mr. Hud- 
son, “knows that, between two great 
commercial nations, an article will be 
exported from one tothe other, when the 

rices in the two countries seem to forbid. 

he wheat that we have sent direct to 
Great Britian is, to a considerable extent, 
the result of accidental causes. A mer- 
chant is indebted abroad, and must send 
forth something to discharge his debt, and 
not being able to meet the demand in specie, 
he sends forward a quantity of flour. Or, 
a vessel is going out without a full cargo, 
and will take grain for a mere trifle. Or, 
a speculator has a large amount of flour on 
hand, bought perhaps on six months, and 
is obliged to send it out ata sacrifice. Our 
grain goes to England mainly in the shape 
of flour, by which a saving of 10 or 15 per 
cent. over the export of wheat is realized. 
These are the causes, more than anything 
else, which enable us to supply the English 
market tothe small extent we now do. 
Ask our merchants who have had experi- 
ence in this trade, and they will generally 
tell you that it is a precarious business, 
and one in which much more has been 
lost than made.” 


The wheat crop of the United States 
in 1840, was 84,823,000 bushels; and 
in 1844, it was 95,607,000 bushels. 
For fourteen years previous to 1846, 
the average annual export of wheat from 
the United States, to all parts of the 
world, was 5,505,000 bushels; in 1836, 
only 805 bushels; 1838, 41,475 bush- 
els; in 1837 we imported 4,000,000 
bushels; deduct the imports, and the 
average of fourteen years was about 
5,000,000. What is this to the whole 
product of nearly one hundred millions 
of bushels, all which found a home 
market, except the above fraction of a 
little more than one-twentieth? How 
much better would it have been for the 
American growers of wheat, if General 
Jackson’s great principle, in his letter to 
Dr. Coleman, had been carried a little 
further, by withdrawing more people 
from agriculture into manufacturing and 
other pursuits, so as to have created a 
home demand for the entire product of 
wheat during those fourteen years, so 
as to have kept up the prices to a full 
and satisfactory remuneration of the 


? 


roducers, that they should not have 

en obliged to send so small a surplus 
to compete with the low wages and low 
prices of Europe, and thus bring down 
the prices at home? For such was the 
inevitable effect of this small surplus. It 
brought down prices at home, and left 
both the laborer and his employer with- 
outa fair remuneration, simply because 
they were obliged to compete with the 
low wages and low prices of Europe. 

This all-controlling principle of sup- 
ply and demand seems not to have been 
understood by Mr. Walker; or else he 
has done an atrocious wrong to the 
country—a wrong in any case. Itis a 
grand fundamental principle of — 
science, without a knowledge of which 
no man could begin to be a statesman, 
or to know what a tariff should be. 
There is an annual surplus of agricul- 
tural products in the United States, and 
Mr. Walker proposes, that those engaged 
in manufacturing and other pursuits, 
should turn to agriculture, and become 
as instead of consumers, for the 

enefit of those already engaged in agri- 
culture ! and for the benefit of the coun- 
try! Is this man a statesman ? 

Let us illustrate the principle of supply 
and demand. A given number of houses 
and other buildings are wanted for a 
small business town; and so long as that 
number is not exceeded, they will rent 
for a fair remuneration. But if one-tenth 
or one-twentieth more than are wanted 
shonld be built, the owner or owners of 
these surplus buildings, rather than not 
have them occupied, will offer them ata 
lower rate than the others are hired for. 
Then down comes the rent of the whole; 
and so long as there is a surplus, rent 
will continue to fall to 50 per cent., of 
a remunerating price, or lower. Wher- 
ever it stops, there is still a surplus, and 
the effect of it will be ruinous to all the 
owners, Thus a small surplus of any- 
thing in market may annihilate half or 
more of the fair value of the whole. 
The supply, in such a case, exceeds the 
beatles ) Bet the case, and let the 
demand exceed the supply, and the con- 
trary effect will be produced. ’ 


“ Supply and demand must ever be the 
governs rule of prices. Increase or 

iminish the supply one per cent., and 
prices may fall or advance 50 per cent. 
elow or above the cost of production; 
which, the moment the equilibrium is de- 
ranged, ceases to influence prices, which 
are then ruined by speculation.”—Vation- 
al Magazine, June, 1846, p. 21. 
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There is no need, indeed, of going 
further than General Jackson’s letter to 
Dr. Coleman, for all that is necessary to 
illustrate this point. If agriculture, or 
any other pursuit, ceases to be remune- 
rative, in consequence of surplus produc- 
tion, “Common sense,” says General 
Jackson, “at once points out the rem- 
edy.” Diminish the number engaged in 
it, by turning a part of them to pursuits 
not overstocked with laborers, that each 
party may become consumers, directly 
or indirectly, of the products of the 
other; and the greater the diversity of 
productive pursuits, in any community, 
so much greater its prosperity and com- 
mon stock of productive wealth. 

The European market for an American 
product, agricultural or other, that has 
a rival there, presents a distinct question 
in political economy, which can never 
be separated from a consideration of the 
wages of labor in that quarter, as com- 
pared with American wages; and that 
American statesman, who proposes to 
find a market in Europe, in England or on 
the Continent, to any considerable extent, 
for American products of any kind, en- 
countering competition there, proposes 
what no power can accomplish, with a 
satisfactory remuneration to, and without 
impairing the rights of, American labor. 
For all such products, the true policy of 
the American people and Government is, 
to create a market at home, which shall 
adequately remunerate the labor of the 
country. Whenever there is a surplus 
production, a supply above demand, in a 
given pursuit, ** common sense,” as 
General Jackson said,” at once points 
out the remedy.” Withdraw, diversify, 
distribute labor from that point, and make 
it bear on others not crowded. But Mr. 
Secretary Walker proposes to crowd that 
pursuit still more, if it happens to be 
agriculture; to turn the nation into it, 
and force the world to let us supply all 
their wants ; to let us “ feed the hungry, 
and clothe the poor of our fellow-men 
throughout all the densely peopled na- 
tions of the world!” This, surely is a 
magnificent scheme, magniloquently pro- 
pounded, considering that it appears in 
a financial document! But, if there is 
common sense in it, there was little, and 
none to spare, in the man, whose name 
this honorable Secretary once professed, 
and would doubtless now be thought, to 
honor. 

But one of Mr. Walker's reasons for 
the policy he proposes is, that “ foreign 
nations cannot, for a series of years, im- 
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port more than they export.” This was 
very safely, very prudently, very sagely 
said. It will, doubtless, be ** a series of 
Hn ” before they will feel able to af- 
ord it. But since we can afford to im- 
port some forty, or fifty, or sixty millions 
a year more than we export—that ap- 
pears to be the plan of the Secretary, and 
the scope and bearing of the tariff of 1846 
—we shall then be able to take the field, 
get ahead of al! other nations, and “ feed 
the hungry and clothe the poor of all the 
densely peopled nations of the world!” 
The apparent simplicity and gravity with 
which the Secretary announces the axi- 
om, that * foreign nations cannot, for a 
series of years, import more than they 
export,” brings one to a pause as to 
what could have been the state of his 
mind—whether he was really dreaming 
that we could afford it now, and that 
other nations, “after a series of years,” 
would follow our example ! 

It cannot be denied, that Mr. Walker 
is candid in disclosing two objects, which 
he appears to have had in view, viz., to 
raise the price of cotton, by lowering 
that of otber agricultural products. It is 
believed he made a mistake, as to the ef- 
fect of his p'an on cotton; but let that 
go. He evidently foresees that the ef- 

ect of his plan will greatly reduce the 
prices of American agricultural products, 
other than cotton, and assumes it. He 
says, “‘ we can raise a larger surplus of 
agricultural products, and a greater va- 
riety, than almost any ather nation ; and 
at cheaper rates.” It was impossible, in 
the nature of things, that his plan should 
go into operation, without bringing down 
the wages of American labor to the Eu- 
ropean standard, when the essence of 
his plan was to bring its products, with- 
out restriction on either side, into direct 
and open competition in the same mar- 
kets. He, therefore, proposes to put the 
whole nation to agriculture, to make up 
in surplus production, what may, in con- 
sequence, be wanting in price! The 
greater the surplus, of course, the greater 
the reduction of price. But, it being as- 
sumed that we can “ sell at cheaper rates 
than almost any other nation,” it is also 
assumed, that we can drive them all 
from the field, and have the market of 
the world! This appears to be the Se- 
cretary’s plan ; and it 1s absolutely neces- 
sary it should succeed, to rescue it from 
the imputation of the greatest folly that 
was ever conceived by man, however it 
may fail to save the people from the 
greatest disasters that ever befel a nation. 
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For she to higher beauties raised, 
Disdains to be for lesser praised. 

She counts her beauty to converse 

In all the languages as hers, 

Not yet in those herself employs, 

But for the wisdom, not the noise, 

Nor yet that wisdom would affect, 

But as ’tis Heaven’s dialect.—Manrve.t. 


Ts it not knowledge that doth alone clear the mind of all perturbations? How many 
things are there, which we imagine not! How many things do we esteem and value other- 
wise that they are! This ill-proportioned estimation, these vain imaginations, these be the 
clouds of error that turn into the storms of perturbation. Is there any such happiness, as for 
a.man’s mind to be raised above the confusion of things, when he may have the prospect of 
the order of nature and the error of men t—Bacon. 


Genuine literature includes the essence of philosophy, religion, art, whatever speaks to 
the immortal part of man. The daughter, she is likewise the nurse of all that is spiritual 
and exalted in our character. The boon she bestows is truth, truth not merely physical, 
political, economical * * * * but the truth of moral feeling, truth of taste, that inward truth, 
in its thousand modifications, which only the most ethereal portion of our nature can dis- 
cern, but without which, that portion of it languishes and dies, and we are left divested of 
our birthright, thenceforward ‘‘ of the earth, earthy,” machines for enjoying, no longer 
worthy to be called the sons (daughters) of Heaven.—Carty.s. 


More than two thousand years ago, 
Plato delivered an opinion* on the intel- 
lectual character of woman, which, as 
the voice of the wisest of men, should 
have settled forever the doctrine, that 
knowledge is the province of her soul— 
an opinion which should have been 
honored by the establishment of the most 

enerous institutions for her education. 
t agrees with Wordsworth’s grand de- 
scription of the human race, taking it, 
Plato granted to be in the right, for as 
accurate an account of woman as of man. 


“« For see the Universal Race endowed 

With the same upright form! The sun is 
fixed, 

And the infinite magnificence of heaven 

Fixed within reach of every human eye. 

The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears, 

The vernal field infuses fresh delight 

Into all hearts. Throughout the world of 
sense, 

Even. as an object is sublime, or fair, 

That object is laid open to the view, 

Without reserve or veil; and as a power 

Is salutary, or an influence sweet, 

Are each and all enabled to perceive 

That power, that influence by impartial 


aw. 
Gifts nobler are vouchsafed alike to all; 
Reason, and with that reason, smiles and 
tears, 


Tmagination, freedom in the will, 

Conscience to guide and check, and death 
to be 

Foretasted, immortality presumed.” 


It is strange that this opinion of Plato, 
so entitely in conformity with the Greek 
mythology, that places a Pallas, Ceres, 
and the Muses by the side of Venus and 
Diana, should never have fallen upon 
the “ ears of profiting”—this liberal opin- 
ion of the chief thinker of the world, rela- 
tive to that important problem, the edu- 
cation of woman, which, though occa- 
sionally rising, as well as falling, has 
never been properly elevated, and has as 

et attained no firm foundation. Miss 
geworth’s “ Letters for Literary La- 
dies,” written forty or fifty years ago, 
testified the indifference and ignorance 
prevailing at that time, as to this point, 
a change for the worse from the days of 
Elizabeth. And Sidney Smith’s fine es- 
say on this subject, in the Edinburgh 
Review of 1815, the principal ornament 
of his collected works, shows the con- 
tinued darkness of the times; yet chief 
men were ready to receive these liberal 
doctrines; such a man as Mackintosh, 
who, first reading this novel discussion 
in India, says in his journal: “I was de- 





* Republic, B. v. 
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lighted more than I thought I had now 
the power of being, by Smith’s Lecture 
inst Female Ignorance.” 

Indeed, there has been no want among 
the best thinkers* of a good opinion of 
woman’s intellectual capacity, together 
with the most earnest suggestions of the 
highest culture. The philosopher appre- 
ciates woman as the botanist appreciates 

lants, who names none a weed. There 
is something solemn in Dugald Stew- 
art’st idea of the province of woman; he 
describes her as that portion of the race 
“to whom nature has entrusted the first 
development of our intellectual and mora! 
powers, and who may, therefore, be re- 
garded as the chief medium through 
which the progress of the mind is con- 
tinued from generation to generation.” 
And his representation constitutes a sol- 
emn claim on the legislator for educa- 
tion. 

The means of education for men have 
been constantly improving. There is 


continual fluctuation as to the education 
of women, because there has never been 
any legislative intervention, but on the 
most limited plan, any great seminary, 
or any common measure set up. The 
* Jadies’ school ” is an enterprise perhaps 
ephemeral, perhaps not--the college, an 


established institution. So far as ex- 
pense goes, parents are liberal in educat- 
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ing their daughters. At present, the 
money bestowed on the education of 
girls, what is called the finishing part, in 
the limited school, subject to no revision, 

robably exceeds that bestowed on the 

igher education of young men. What 
a difference in thediscipline! what would 
be the intellectual results of a course for 
girls-equally thorough, is a problem for 
which the world has not yet provided a 
solution. The blossom looks promising 
in vain ; the fruit gets no chance to form, 
to mellow. 


** Cold suns unfelt at distance glide away.” 


Parents often pay, for three years’ ele- 
mentary instruction of a daughter, a 
larger sum than for the son’s collegiate 
course of ripe studies. If just views 
prevailed on the subject, money would 
not be wanting to found, for ‘the edu- 
cation of women, an institution of the 
highest opportunities and acquirements, 
furnished with numerous professors, mas- 
ters, a library, cabinets, and philosophi- 
cal apparatus. But four years’ absence 
from home, the reputed term of the col- 
legiate course! This need not be ap- 
palling. Cambridge students are gone 

ut three years in all ; a quarter of each 
year must be deducted from the sum. It 
is not uncommon for girls to remain 
abroad to the same amount of time, in 





* Voltaire, Condorcet, Priestley, Smith, Mackintosh, Stewart, Bulwer, &c. _ 
Priestley’s opinion—** Certainly the minds of women are capable of the same improvement 
and the same furniture as those of men, and it is of importance that when they have leisure 


they should have the same resource in reading, and the same 
by writing, that men have, and that if they be mothers, they 


ei of instructing the world 
e capable of assisting in the 


instruction of their children, to which they have generally more opportunity to attend, than 


the fathers.” 


Bulwer* laments the illiteracy of women, and considers it answerable for the great prepon- 
derance of novels in literature, and for extensive political corruption. Since the influence 


of woman is 


more culture there would 


ramount in literature, he thinks they ought to be formed te be judges, and 
since they wil inttians in politics, they ought to be m 


é mistresses of the science. With 


be, doubtless, less harm done. When Milton’s wife urged him to 


accept office under Charles II., it might not be that “she would ride in her coach at any 


rate,” but that she did not comprehend the conditions. 


She might have been as virtuous 


as Lady Sarah Vivian, or as Madame d’Aguesseau, who, when some violent resolution in 
behalf of a pernicious measure was expected from certain words that escaped the king, ex- 


pressly, 


without doubt, by wa 
more firm, as he fou 


d himself 


of intimidation, exhorted 
ilseconded, and as he was about to depart for Marly, con- 


her husband to be so much the 


jured him, embracing him, to forget that he had a wife and children, to count his office and 
fortune for nothing, and his honor and conscience for all—St. Simon, og 
t lt isa wonderful instance of the inertia of habit, that Stewart, with his high opinion of 


woman’s capacity for intellectual improvement 
tributable to neglect of cultivation, should not t 
prehends it, and expresses his satisfaction that somethin, 


with his keen perception of deficiencies at- 
have thought of the remedy. He almost ap- 
has been done, that Latin has be 


to be studied by women, but he strangely hopes that this will be conducted superficially, 
and speaks of certain branches of knowledge as not eo rather praising lady stu- 
a 


dents, however, for 
of Madame Sevigne’s 
of which he at the same time complains. 
ventional taste.” She who read 


pursuing these forbidden things ste 


thily! He admires the acuteness 


vision, without thinking of the remedy for the unworthy limitations 
She need not have been bound 
‘asso with 


down to “‘ con- 
such intense enjoyment, should have been 


educated to read Greek poetry —See Stewart‘s Elements, Vol. Jll., p. 20, Am. Ed. 





* Edinburgh Review, 1831. 


New Monthly, March, 1832. 
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attending the present limited schools. 
As to the expense of preparation, perhaps, 
on reflection, legislators may be induced 
to admit girls into the grammar schools. 
Patriots must at length make discoveries 
on this subject. 

If there had been no convents to lay 
up the great classics, no revival of letters— 
if all scientific and literary associations 
were suppressed, colleges demolished, 
academies reduced in their requirements, 
atheneums sold, a! men of liberal educa- 
tion banished, culture forgotten, not un- 
frequently considered derogatory, and 
therefore, where existing, carefully con- 
cealed—ifthe idea of education had shrunk 
to the capacity of writing a decent note, 
at most, holding a very limited conversa- 
tion in French—the condition of men 
relative to all these advantages, would 
resemble that of women. Society, that 
depends for its elevation so much on the 
character of woman, would suffer greater 
privations than the present, were it not 
for her constant personal impulse to in- 
struction. Language masters find numer- 
ous lady-pupils, lyceums are thronged by 
bonnets. But whether a lady studies a 
language or any other branch, depends 
far too much on accident, on the chance 
of a master coming into the neighbor- 
hood, or the impulse of some crony or 
rival. But these personal efforts, wheth- 
er with or without the aid of a master, 
though they cannot supply the place of a 
methodical, liberal, accurate plan of edu- 
cation, are now the inenioe duty of 
woman. They will rouse desires for im- 
proved means, and the desire will finally 
produce results. Arnold is wise on the 
subject of solitary studies. He says, 
“There is very apt to grow around a 
lonely reader, not constantly questioned, 
a haze of indistinctness as to a conscious- 
ness of his own knowledge or ignorance, 
he takes a vague impression for a definite 
One, an imperfect notion for one that is 
full and complete.” As soon as their 
sap is supplied let them be dropped. 
n self education, the scheme is often 
very deficient, and the parts not richly 
completed, as by the aid of an accom- 
plished teacher. It is good to combine 
the ardor of self-teaching with the aid of 
an able instructor. Self instruction is not 
likely to be undertaken early Hear again 
the wisdom of Arnold on early aids. * Itis 
so hard to begin anything in after life, 
and so comparatively easy to continue 
what has been begun, that I think we are 
bound to break ground, as it were, into 


\ 
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several of the mines of knowledge, with 
our pupils, that the first difficulties may 
be overcome by them while there is yet 
a power irom without to aid their own 
faltering resolution, and that so they may 
be enabled, if they will, to go on with 
the study hereafter.” 

The experienced Arnold despaired of 
effecting anything for the education of 
women without better provision than the 
present, (we, however, value the small- 
est quantity of the precious commodity.) 
not that primary and secondary plans of in- 
struction for girls are wanting in England, 
but like us, they are destitute of those ulti- 
mate seats of instruction so indispensable 
to give excitement, direction, and stability 
to their education. One of Arnold’s 
daughters was his pupil thrice a week 
in Delectus, her older sister three times a 
week in Virgil, and once in the Greek 
Testament. This he relates in 1833. 
In 1841, he writes to his friend Coleridge, 
*] feel quite as you do the extreme dif- 
ficulty of giving to girls what really de- 
serves the name of education intellectu- 
ally. When ——-— was young, I used 
to teach her some Latin with her brothers, 
and that has been, I think, of real use to 
her, and she feels it now in reading and 
translating German, which she does a 
great deal. But there is nothing for girls 
like the Degree of Examination, which 
concentrates one’s reading so beautifully, 
and makes one master of a certain num- 
ber of books perfectly. And unless we 
had a domestic examination for young 
ladies, to be passed before they came out, 
and another, like the great go, before they 
came of age, I do not see how the thing 
can ever be effected. Seriously, I do not 
see how we can supply sufficient encour- 
agement for systematic and laborious 
reading, or how we can insure many 
ame being retained once fully in the 
mind, when we ate wholly without the 
machinery which we have for our boys.” 

Had another noble Harvard, two hun- 
dred years ago, given half his estate, a 
general Court bestowed another blessed 
£400 on a seminary of equal rank with 
Harvard College, for the instruction of 
girls, leaving the grammar schools of 
preparation open to youth of both sexes, 
and these wise and magnanimous mea- 
sures been followed up with the generos- 
ity which has endowed the University of 
Cambridge with $700,000 ; and in such 
an institution, had six thousand young 
women been educated with the same care 
as the six thousand alumni of that insti- 
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tution ; could any one doubt the invalu- 
able influence of these thousands of 
educated mothers on the progress of 
society? Such a project, at that time, 
would have been by no means surprising. 
The period was not far past the reign of 
Henry VIIL.,* who gave his daughters a 
learned education as well as his sons. 
The sons of the learned mothers of the 
Elizabethan age were still living. Bacon, 
the son and nephew of the celebrated 
daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, had 
just died. These noble sisters, any 
sling Lady Burleigh, Lady Russell, 
Lady Killegrew, with Mrs. Roper, the 
deceased daughter of Sir Thomas More, 
Lady Jane Gray, Queen Elizabeth,t and 
many cotemporary ladies of rank, were 
versed in Latin and Greek, as well as 
other branches of knowledge. 

Those who believe with a faith that 
stirs the heart, the human soul, whether 
in the breast of man or woman, immortal, 
must desire its unlimited development, 
must feel as Dr. Channing did when he 
wrote, “Far from regarding him (Miul- 
tont) as standing alone and unapproach- 
able, we believe that he is an illustration 
of what all who are true to their nature 
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wiil become, in the progress of their be- 
ing, and we have held him forth, not to 
excite an ineffectual admiration, but to stir 
up our own and others’ breasts to an ex- 
hilarating pursuit of higher and ever- 
growing attainments in intellect and vir- 
tue.” We would see ample provision 
for the development of the intellectual 
principle, wherever jt lies. ie 
Few girls, at the close of the most en- 
larged school education now given, could 
take rank with the youngest fitly pre- 
pared freshman in Latin; Greek, they 
seldom know at all. In geography, many 
might sustain a good examination, and a 
few might vie with the stripling fresh- 
man in the knowledge of arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry; its men are de- 
terred from what is reputed unmanly, so 
are women, from cultivating tastes mis- 
takenly deemed unfeminine. But why 
should woman be refused Xenophon, 
Herodotus, and Homer? why that most 
excellent whetstone of the wits, the full 
study of the finest of all languages? why 
remain a stranger, in their own accents, 
to the generous and sublime Prometheus 
of Aischylus, the heroic tenderness of 
Sophocles’ Antigone? why should not 





ample which he set, of giving his daug 


** Henry VIII. was the munificent in of literature and the arts, and it is to the ex- 
ters as well as his sons a learned 





education, that 


England is indebted for the women and the men of the Elizabethan age.”—Sovruey. 
e difference between the women of this age and the reign of Charles IL, is well repre- 
sented in Spencer and Waller. The standard damsel of his time is truly expressed by Wal- 


ler’s Mahometan verses— 


** Go, lovely rose,” &c., 


—a song 
ador rose. 


ssessed of exquisite poetic charms, but the subject of no greater dignity than the 
hat a contrast is this limited conception, with Spencer's loveliest he- 


roine, the teacher of the satyrs, who plyed “ her gentle wit” with 
*« Wisdome, hevenly, rare, 
Her discipline of faith and verity ’— 
what Satyrone saw when he repaired to his “‘ native woods,” 
** Where he, unwares, the fairest Uno found, 
{Strannge lady, in so straunge habiliment,) 
eaching the Satyres, which her sat around, __ 
Trew, sacred lore, which from her sweet lips did redound.” 


> 


agRyY Queen, B.i.C. 6. 






t This lady (Elizabeth) was endued with learning, in her sex singular and rare, even 
amongst masculine princes ; whether we speak of learning, language, or of science, modern 
or ancient, divinity or hamanity ; and unto the very last years of her life, she was accus- 
tomed to appoint set hours for reading, scarcely any young studept in an university more 
duly or more truly.”—Bacon. 


¢ We have been puzzled by the reputed course of the said Milton, towards his daughters, 
comparing it with fis notions of women, as expressed in the grand colloquy of the wondrous 
** Lady” with Comus, or his delineation of Adam’s “ Immortal Eve,” who did not leave 
her husband and the angel by themselves, in their philosophic talk, 


** As not with such discourse 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high.” 
Had we read none of the biographical gossip, but known him only as an author, we should 
nevei have imagined him as excluding woman from that “hill-side,”” where he pointed out 
the “ right path of a virtuous and noble education, laborious indeed, at the first ascent, but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects and melodious sounds, on every , 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.” 
VOL, Iv.—NO. Iv. 28 
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Cicero. Livy and Tacitus unveil to wo- 
man’s eyes the wide world of the past? 
The walks of history are for the feet of 
woman, else she would be without 
curiosity to know what has been done, 
thought and*felt by the generations of 
the dead. The lessons of history are 
suited to her, because she is both erring, 
and capable of insguction. Languages 
that so enrich the mind, laden with the 
vast expression of all humanity, the key 
to the various literature of the world, 
which as to the student Jife upon 
life—why shall they not feed the soul of 
woman? What can better edify and shape 
this divine material than the discipline of 
translation ?* Let women learn rhetoric 
and elocution, to write and speak with 
grace, and teach also their children while 
the tongue is yet flexible. The power ot 
speech, like all other powers, implies the 
obligation of culture; otherwise, it would 
resemble the chattering of the parrot, and 
bean inexplicable anomaly. Let girls learn 
mathematics, for we know that, by na- 
ture, the science of form dwells in their 
minds. As tomentaj and moral philoso- 

hy, let them have all the anchors and 
eading-strings these sciences furnish. 
Duty, taught and understood, is more 
sure than blind obedience. Let them be 
introduced into the world of thought, and 
learn to temper their credulity and impe- 
tuosity. Physics, in all thew branches, 
the wonders of chemistry, the grandeur 
of astronomy, the delicacies of botany; 
all these they relish, and these are their 
birth-right. Let languid, prematurely- 
dying woman be made acquainted, scien- 
tifically, with the means of preserving 
health. With all the faith of woman, 
the precept will take firmer hold, if put 
upon a scientific basis. The inestimable 
life of a mother should be fenced with a 
seven-fold shield, and the lives of others 
are peculiarly in her hands. The appli- 
cation of science to the arts, women 
would find of peculiar benefit. Scientific 
women might improve the art of domes- 
tic bread-making, now ill-understood, as 
agricultural associations have improved 
the dairy. The discipline of the sixty 
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themes of the college course, chiefly on 
subjects that demand the aid of college 
libraries, is particularly required by girls. 
In writing, they show more facility than 
simplicity and accuracy. Women are 
more than cooks, nurses—they are teach- 
ers; they sign creeds ; choose schools or 
governesses for their children; choose 
the physician, the minister, the literature 
of the family. Recipients of high trusts 
ought to be subjects of high preparation 

here can be no good sense in regard- 
ing, what is a degree, a step in man’s 
progress, as the goal of woman’s. ‘Lhe 
constitution of the human understanding 
in woman, whether less favorable or not 
to the development of reason, includes 
no limit to progress, is subject to the 
same impediments, the same appliances, 
as man’s. To woman, with man, are 
common, the desire of knowledge, painfu! 
doubts, the practice and the utility ot 
observation, the quickening of progress 
by sympathy and communion of thought, 
the power of imagining and embracing a 
great ideal, the awful dignity of solitary 
responsibilities. She is too much re- 
spected to he forgiven unconditionally, 
when she is beguiled by the serpent 
Why, then, should her reason be leit 
without development, her conscience 
without light? To deny the soul its 
food, truth, is to deny its existence. How 
vast is the moral influence of woman! 
not limited to her precious children: 
Should a man vacillate between his duty 
and the interests of his family, would the 
cultivated or the uncultivated wile be 
most likely to exercise a saving in- 
fluence ? 

The “ match between the mind of man 
and the nature of things” is as happy in 
woman as in man. The obstacles are 
the same, and knowledge is the instru- 
ment of their removal. No Jess than 
men, are women bound “to give a true 
account of their gift of reason to the 
benefit and use of mankind.” 

There has always been a strong incli- 
nation to make women proficients, not in 
the sciences, or classic lore, but in the 
fine arts, especially music, and it is often 





* Arnold imagines, from his delight in going over Homer and Virgil with the boys, “ what 


it must be to teach Shakspeare to a goo 


t class of young Greeks—to dwell upon line by 
line and word by word, in the way, that nothing but a i 


od translation lesson ever will en- 


able one to do, and so to get all his pictures and thoughts leisurely into one’s mind, till, | 
verily think, one would, after a time, almost give out light in the dark, after having been 


steeped so, as it were, in such an atmosphere of brilliance 


And how could this ever be 


done without having the process of construing, as the grosser medium, through which alone 
all the beauty can be transmitted, because else we travel too fast, and more than hi. If i it 


escapes us.” 
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pursued disproportionately with natural 
gifts, to the sacrifice of something which 
nature might accomplish nobly, as if un- 
promising attempts had been made to 
render Washington and Marshall poets, 
and the one had been hindered being a 
magistrate, the other a judge. 

One reason for selecting the boy to re- 
ceive the superior education, is, that it is 
to be the instrument of getting a liveli- 
hood. But the business of a man con- 
sists no more in the direct prosecution of 
scientific or classical studies than the 
just vocations of a woman. There is 
now an unlimited demand for instructors, 
and it is perceived that women have a 
particular aptitude for teaching ; but how 
are they to be qualified, and how are 
their qualifications to be ascertained ? 
For instructing the nation, women will 
be content with a smal! compensation, 
because but few lucrative occupations are 
within their reach, and because the de- 
mand on the income of a woman is com- 
paratively small. One reason for giving 
the boy a better education than the girl 
is, that his influence will be wider in 
mature life. The girl is to exercise one, 
if less extensive, more profound ; and the 
bad influence, which can often only be 
repelled by displacing it with a good one, 
is, in her, peculiarly noxious. She may 
not become a physician, an ecclesiastic ; 
but she who is to rear up children, should 
not only be qualified to instruct practical- 
ly, but possess the quickened faculties 
for which we are indebted to careful 
training, should understand the fever of 
the passions, the atrophy of sloth, the 
paralysis of apathy. 

The most fearful mortality takes place 
among the children entrusted to the hands 
of those who are ignorant of physiology 
—too ignorant to know their ignorance, 
and be taught empirically, at least, by 
the wise. Yet these uninstructed persons 
have received from God the honor of not 
having been created beings of instinct. 
God leaves them to become knowing by 
science, acquired by the use of such 
means as the student employs. The dear 
infant is a free gift, but the preservation 
of the loved one is the reward of know- 
ledge and thought, attained to by effort. 
* Studies,” says Bacon, “serve for de- 
light, for ornament, for utility.” How 
strongly this last term, in particular, ap- 
plies to the life, the due aims, the voca- 
tion of woman! What the error of 
‘taking her for a creature of instinct is! 
The sole excuse for leaving her in igno- 
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ranee appears, in part, by the fearful 
revalence of unconscious infanticide. 
he instinct of love of offspring, without 
the help of reason, is often but a weapon 
to smite the possessor ; as the instinct of 
reverence expands itself without instruct- 
ed choice, on the meanest objects; as 
conscience, without the aid of the reflect- 
ive faculties, weeps with misplaced re- 
morse, sleeps on precipices, commends 
the wrong, mistakes and punishes the 
right. The sentiments are lovely and 
precious, but they are blind. Without 
direction and light, they are, however, 
none the less active. The untrained 
mother is not merely deficient; she is 
detrimental, if any mother can be wholly 
so. It is not that the domestic atmo- 
sphere is not made the vehicle of fragrance, 
or vibrates music ; it is corrupted, it is 
tormented into discords; but supposing 
ignorance merely lifeless, one master- 
incentive to activity is, that stagnation in 
every department of God’s Providence 
tends to deterioration. He demands per- 
petual action. Besides being sluggish from 
narrow vision, woman’s will is not now 
sufficiently instructed to choose the or- 
gans of action directed to choice deeds. 
The silent or open contrariety between 
two persons of such remote degrees of 
culture as many a husband and wife, isa 
teasing sight. 


“ While he goes out to cheapen books, 
She at the glass consults her looks !” 


But there is not merely a chilling absence 
of sympathy; the uneducated wife and 
mother constantly thwart the uneompre- 
hended pursuits of the husband and son ; 
a contemptible enigma to them, and, as 
they surmise, detrimental to interests they 
do understand. Not always are men to 
women, as in the most tolerable propin- 
quity of knowledge and ignorance, the 
objects of a natural faith and reverence. 
The innocent tears of the Mesdames 
Whateleys torment the sensitive Blanco 
Whites. But what are faith and reve- 
rence, in the most active form, to the 
efficiency of sympathy? Both husband 
and wife should understand winding up 
the clock, and weighing with the steel- 
yard. 

Horses, cows, geraniums, strawber- 
ries, dahlias, have all been objects of such 
faith and hope as to their improvement, as 
would have provided for women the most 
ample means of culture. In their presen* 
crude state they are a puzzle— 
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* The endowment of immortal power, 
Matched unequally with custom time.” 
They puzzle us, as the monkeys do 

the Arabs, who call them “ men enchant- 
ed.” Our give lady authors are the 
wild unelaborated fruits of nature, of 
whose possibilities of sweetness and rich- 
ness, scarce any one dreams. When will 
they become the dulcet pine, of which the 
veiled original is merely conjectured ? 
However, from the actual woman, it is 
impossible to help making a magnificent 
conjecture of the problematic. We hang 
over one of their charming books, and 
jong that the author had been educated 
as Ailton was ; like Coleridge, made ac- 
quainted with all classic learning, with 
science, with the purest models, subject- 
ed to the discipline of the schoicest scho- 
jar; her noble gifts all developed. The 
beautiful sentiments existing in peculiar 
strength in the mental constitution of wo- 
man would form, when she is educated, 
that natural union of literature and reli- 
gion, which the divine soul of Channing 
craved. Who could read the noblest of 
his productions, the Essay on Fenelon, 
without wishing, that those, in whom so 
eminently natural piety exists, women, 
should be furnished with the knowledge 
that is its appropriate companion? The 
worship of a Somerville, the devotional 
tendency being the same, must be more 
intense, nobler, than that of the woman, 
who if she thinks about the subject at 
all, holds, that the “firmament, 

And all her numbered stars, roll 

Merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth.” 
And that the sun begins 

** From the east his flaming road.” 

How much religion in the mind of wo- 

man needs to be purified from the pas- 
sions that cling with special adhesiveness 
to this mind, will occur to every observer 
of the form, derived by this divine prin- 
ciple from the characteristics of its vota- 
ries. Even the noble Elizabeth Barrett 
does not elevate her thoughts fitly to the 
high theme. Witness this line, in the 
marvelous ‘* Lay of the Brown Rosary”— 
* For if she has no need of Him, He has 

no need of her.” 
How different from Milton’s lines— 

** Supernal grace contending 
With sinfulness of men.” 
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It is not only that books written by bet- 
ter educated women would be richer and 
more accurate. Women are not homun- 
cult, though if they were, the rule makes 
no difference between the dull youth and 
the gifted one, in the appliances of edu- 
cation, but no woman possesses a mental 
constitution of distinct character; the 
literature she creates, has plainly a dis- 
tinct value and attraction, and the argu- 
ment is strengthened by the difference. 
How much wider might be the circuit of 
this ‘* peculiar literature.” How much has 
been lost by absorption in perishable and 
worthless pursuits! Women can not be 
architects, but they can be authors. The 
temple built to the fountain is gone, but the 
poet’s ode to the Lovely Bandasio is im- 
mortal. 

No creature is naturally contemptible. 
When the Satirsts deride the folly, frivo- 
lity, vanity, small traits of women, the 
impression is, that these are diseases, and 
that such facts would not be noted, if na- 
tural characteristics. These faults are the 
common attributes of ignorance. Swift 
announces the philosophy of such cases 
in describing the ladies’ assembly. 

«© Away the God of Silence flew, 

And fair Discretion left the place 

And modesty with blushing face. 

Now enters overweening pride, 

And scandal ever gaping wide, 

Hypocrisy with frown severe, 

Scurrility with gibing air, 

Rude laughter seeming like to burst, 

And malice always judging worst, 

And vanity with pocket-glass, 

And impudence with front of brass, 

And studied affectation came, 

Each limb and feature out of frame, 

While ignorance, with brain of lead, 

Flew hovering o’er each female head.* 

The satires of Swift, Pope, Boileau 
and Young, on Woman, are invectives 
against persons of mere propensities and 
sentiments, without the exercise of the 
reflective faculties. How these are to be 
expanded and strengthened, Bacon tells ; 
and he sets forth rules of as much weight 
to woman as to man, as much as the dis- 
covery of vaccination is alike useful to 
both sexes. Without knowledge, not onl 
the inferior sentiments are too powerful, 
but the higher—benevolence, reverence, 
conscience, even—are apt to languish and 
go astray. The minds of women, like 





* It is strange that Swift, after his acquaintance with Miss Johnson, Miss Vanhomrigh, 
“ Ardelia,” Countess of Winchelsea, should have clung so kindly and exclusively to the 


mere undemonstrative qualities—Silence, Discretion, Modesty. 


e creators of Beatrice, 


Una, The Lady, Wordsworth’s Marys, were richer observers. 
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those of men, are infested with the 
« jdols of the tribe, the den, the market, 
the theatre ;” as one locust tree is infest- 
ed with borers as well asanother. Credu- 
lity, hasty opinions, impatience of exami- 
nation, vain imagination, false judgments, 
the idée fixe, partial views, unmean- 
ing use of words, slothful unconscious- 
ness of powers possessed ; the diffidence 
that supposes that to be impossible which 
is merely difficult, or has not been at- 
tempted ; liability to sow the wind and 
reap its unbappy crop; moral judgments 
determined rather by impulse than by 
rules of conduct; ignorance of what is 
in its own nature conjectural and what 
demonstrative ; all the results of igno- 
rance, perturbations, errors, enumerated 
by the immortal eulogist of knowledge, 
Bacon, are still more the calamities of 
woman’s nature than of man’s, and her 
perverted mind is to be healed by the 
same means as the ailing mind of man. 
To one soul, as well as to another, “ day- 
light” is the appropriate medium. It is 
just as unworthy of woman as of man, 
to find ever 


«“ Fresh matter for a world of chat, 
Right India this, right Mechlin that.” 


Without her education, Lucy Aikin, 
instead of being a valuable historian, 
might have busied herself in stretching 
her neighbors on the gossip’s rack, per- 
secuting them with the most unfounded 
inferences, from the most pitiful data, 
Her activity might have been that of the 
spy; her face expressed only the odious 
shrewdness of that character. Like the 
famished voyager, she might have been 
reduced to cannibalism. Women are pe- 
culiarly liable to envy, Owing to limited 
ideas, partly because they are not prone 
to inquire into causes and laws, the ob- 
servation of which tends to produce ac- 
quiescence with things as they exist— 
prosperity and adversity strike superficial 
observers as miraculous—and partly be- 
cause their present aims tend much to 
himited objects. 


“ Perché s’ appuntano i vostri desiri 
Dove per compagnia, parte si scema, 
Invidia muove il mantaco a’ sospiri, 

Mase |’ amor della spera suprema 
Torcesse ’n suso ’| desiderio vostro, 
Non vi sarebbe alpetto quella tema ; 

Ché, per quanto si dice piu li nostro, 
Tanto possiede pid di ben, ciascuno, 
E’pidi di caritate arde in quel chiostro.” 

PurGarorio, 6, Xv. 
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Women are particularly liable, from 
want of thought, to the error of 


* {That solemn vice of greatness, pride,” 


—to the error of arrogance. Facts are 
all against this fau]t—the accidentalness 
of fortune and whatever is personal, the 
dignity of the soul common to all. 

We do not understand the pain felt in 
some quarters at the common mode of 
reference to the intellects of women in 
their present state of disguise. Who 
could imaginé the possibilities of the 
larva, with its folded, inverted, and close- 
ly veiled wings—these wings often so 
gorgeous and illuminated? « Old wives” 
tables ;” such aman, naming one, second 
best, is “a granny ;” “ women and chil- 
dren ;” these phrases only remind us of 
neglected weeds: they should no more 
wound the feelings than the historical de- 
nomination of the ancestors of Shak- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Coleridge, ** bar- 
barians.” Some children in the hands of 
their undeveloped mothers, recall the 
lines— 


**Like noble babe by fate or friend’s 
neglect 
Left to the care of sorry salvage wight.” 


What then? When society looks be- 
hind these disfiguring marks, and dis- 
cerns what women are, it will be made 
an object to animate, to discipline, and 
direct their abilities. It would seem, how- 
ever, no more than desirable, without 
the stimulus of this discovery, to aid 
their seemingly feeble wits by the wits of 
others. “The (good) wit of one man 
can no more countervail learning, than 
one man’s means can hold way with a 
common purse.” 

Physicians write their testimony with 
philosophers, or rather become philos- 
ophers in the present cause. “ Non- 
exercise of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem,” says Andrew Combe, “ or in other 
words, inactivity of intellect and of the 
feelings, is a very prevalent predisposin 
cause of insanity, and of every form o 
nervous disease. The most frequent vic- 
tims of mental derangement are females 
of the middle and higher ranks, especial- 
ly those of a nervous constitution, and 
= natural abilities, but who from ill- 

irected education possess nothing more 
solid than mere accomplishments, and 
have no materials of thought, or feeling, 
and no regular or imperative occupations 
to demand attention ; and whose brains, 
in short, are half asleep. Such persons 
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have literally nothing on which to ex- 
pend half the nervous energy which na- 
ture has bestowed on them for better 
purposes. They have nothing to excite 
and exercise the brain; nothing to elicit 
activity. Their own feelings and per- 
sonal relations necessarily constitute the 

rand objects of their contemplations. 

hese are brooded over, till the mental 
energies become impaired; false ideas of 
existence and of Providence spring up in 
the mind; the fancy is haunted by strange 
impressions; and every trifle, which re- 
lates to self, is exaggerated into an ob- 
ject of immense importance. The brain, 
having nothing on which to exercise it- 
self, becomes weak, and the mental man- 
ifestations are enfeebled in proportion; 
so that a person of good endowments 
thus treated, will often not only exhibit 
something of the imbecility of the fool, 
but gradually becomes irritable, peevish 
and discontented, and open to every at- 
tack of every form of nervous disease, 
and of derangement from causes which, 
under different circumstances, would nev- 
\. er have disturbed them for a moment.” 
NX How important, then, that it should 
be one of the main objects of the 
youth of woman to make provision for a 
higher mental activity, less limited than 
the present. Let a woman be so educated, 
that when her bloom is gone, it shall be 
but the change from the green bough to 
the sceptre. Many women feel, in ma- 
ture years, the impatient shame and _ re- 
gret that urged Alfieri, in middie age, to 
such devotion to the neglected studies of 
his youth. We have heard of one, in her 
undirected but commendable earnestness, 
reading the encyplopedia through. It 
has occurred to some to take the college 
studies. for a directory, and stumble 
through them without the college aids. 
They become, often, painfully sensible of 
ignorance, just when the transient period 
called school-days is past, and external 
aids are withdrawn; when the mind 
losing in part its flexibility, solitary study 
is no longer so easy as it has been; 
when the education finished, (as is said,) 
impatience is manifested by friends at 
solitary lessons. Yet a world of weary 
leisure is on hand. Now is the time for 
college halls to open to these still sensi- 
tive aspirants; but down hill they must 
g°, contrary as it is to the genius of hu- 
manity. 

It is true, owing to the efforts of some 
very meritorious individuals, a sudden 
advance has been made, though also a 
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sudden stop has occurred, both acci- 
dental, as to the intellectual training of 
woman. The doctrine, that unlimited 
knowledge is the birth-right of all souls, 
needs to be felt but it, has certainly 
been received. Conviction has followed 
the powerful statements of Smith and 
others, if no liberal public has as yet 
acted thereupon. Though it has been 
more palmy, woman's education is not 
now quite in the raw condition, when a 
map was to a respectable matron no 
move than a chaos of unintelligible marks, 
and it was common for such a one to 
say, She did not think it was necessary 
to study grammar, she knew how to ex- 
press herself by the ear; as when, to arith- 
metic, it was left to the shopkeeper, 
before the companionship of the present 
young lady computant was to be had. 
Of less common branches of knowledge. 
the names are now known. Some !a- 
borious and tasteless pursuits have been 
dropped and the results hidden with a 
hopeless shame—the numerous embroi- 
dered mourning-pieces of the poet with 
their floss willows, the work of the 
diligent fingers and sleeping brains of 
former young ladies, once so ambitious- 
ly displayed, have now disappeared. 
Countless numbers of these and other 
embroideries absorbed the unappreciated 
youthful hours of the present aged ladies. 
The name at full length is no longer 
stitched on cambrie in hair, and silk as 
fine as hair. These laborious, tasteless 
tiifles have passed away to be succeeded 
only partially by worsted work. The 
truly noble art of drawing is more and 
more cultivated for a substitute, and the 
language of Saxony is contending with 
some chance of victory, with Saxony 
worsted. Some girls prefer to read Schil- 
ler’s description of Count Egmont, to 
disguising his heroic features in fine 
wool on ascreen. Furnaces are banish- 
ing screens, and with them a large part of 
the worsted pictures. And snow who 
would return to the more dark¥y ignorant 
past? the ridiculous orthography, the 
evasion of children’s questions, the hor- 
rible ennui, the artificially built pre- 
tensions? Who would restore the guard- 
ed concealments of ignorance, or, on 
the other hand, the occasionally needed 
art described by Fontenelle, in his eloge, 
to the Marquis d’Hopital, d'etre ignorant 
par bienséance ? Who does not wish for 
an improved future? Whether the noble 
bounty conferred by women—the first 
donation, Lady Moulson’s, the second 
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from the nameless widow in Roxbury in 
1656, of £1-—to the amount of forty 
thousand dollars,* on the University of 
Cambridge, where they cannot be ad- 
mitted, or the sum provided by their 
influence for the completion of Bunker 
Hill Monument, will ever meet with a 
return, we do not know; whether a 
man’s children shall be forever excluded 
from the school he is taxed to support, if 
they happen to be of the wrong sex, we 
do not know; but there can be no good 
reason, why the torch of knowledge 
kindled brightly by the public for fa- 
milies, where there are sons, should go 
out in darkness, if only daughters grace 
the board. But indeed it is so uncertain, 
whether the favored, or the neglected 
sex would best, in each particular in- 
stance, reward the labors of the teacher, 
we would light all the candles. Why 
not let the not uncommon way, at pre- 
sent, of appreciating a suitor by the size 
of his foot, and the gayety of his vest 
become, through improved education, an 
incredible tradition, as strange as the old 
admiration of embroidered pictures ? 

Let not women desert themselves, 
by imagining their dignity consists in 
sumptuousness of dress. The woman in 
harness in the coal-mine is the natural 

endant of the uncultivated woman of 
ashion. The bird in the cage bears no 
different relation to the hand that feeds, 
from the ox in the stall, both brutes. Let 
not women doubt their own possession 
of the “sanctity of reason,” however 
their 

** Exterior semblance doth belie 
Their soul’s immensity,” 


and that their intellectual nature involves, 
like the moral, the most serious accounta- 
bility for improvement. Let them study 
Bacon,t the most stimulating of all 
writers, for those who feel deficient 
either in the love, or the pursuit of know- 
ledge. They will not be able to help 
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feeling that his eloquent exhortations ap- 
ply to them, forcing them to deplore 
present neglects. So far from loiterin 

any more—using the light of the celestial 
sun, or their own inward diviner light, 
for the pursuit of trifles—they will almost 
grudge themselves sleep or time to eat. 
Let woman know the good of study, 
it would transform the poppy-seed, indi- 
cating the lapse of time in her hour-glass, 
to golden sands. Let not the derision, 
to which she is liable as woman, lead to 
mistaking the ignorance that attracts it 
for inevitable imbecility.t There is dan- 
ger, that the vague and cloudy views of 
an illiterate mind, compelled to form 
opinions arbitrarily, without knowledge 
of right grounds, should confirm such an 
error. Let her not despair till she has 
tried Bacon’s remedy. Woman’s mind 
will yet take its place among those 
things, where we find we did no justice 
to the excellence of the raw material, till 
art gave it shape. There is a saying, 
that ‘by time and patience, the mulberry 
leaf becomes satin.” The transition is not 
small from the rude cocoon to satin. 
Let not women renounce the highest 
pursuits, Jt is her duty to discipline the 
good powers that God has given her to 
deeper and deeper wisdom. Whenever 
business, kindness, religion, recreation 
having had their dues, Jeave a remnant 
of leisure, let it be nobly employed. Let 
woman pursue the course scholars pur- 
sue,§ not from a spirit of poor compe- 
tition, but as rational creatures, doing 
what other rational creatures have found 
edifying. Let them get aids if they can, 
they are of the utmost value, but if aidsare 
denied, become solitary students, waiting 
neither “ for master nor tranquillity.” In 
studying languages, or other branches, 
let them practice strictly all such modes 
of discipline as are deemed the best— 
find out great writers, and lose no time 
with inferior ones, never being denied 
a good book, a book necessary to pro- 











* This sum would build one ortwo collegiate halls. 


+ The first book of the Novum Organum particularly. In Basil Montague’s edition it is 


translated. 


} “* We ladies don’t get these ings so correct as the gentlemen.” —Lady of 1810. 


§ Gibbon writes to the Hon. Miss 


to have a particular account of your studies and 


olroyd, “I am really curious, from the best motives, 


daily occupations. What books do you 


read ? and how A employ your time and your pen? Except some professed scholars, I 


have often observe 


that women, in general, read much more than men, but for want of a plan, 


a method, a fixed object, their reading is of little benefit.to themselves or others. This neg- 
lect of study is the real occasion of Kant’s mode of describing what he calls ‘learned 
women ;’ ‘ they use their books, like their watch, namely, to wear it that it may be seen 
they have one, although it commonly stands still, or is not set to the sun.’ This practice, 
of which he accuses them, may account for the ruling principle of women according to him, 
which is, that ‘ what the world says is true, what it does is right.’”—Kant’s Anthropology. 
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gress, if it has to be earned. Fine poetry 
and prose, books of philosophy, scien- 
tific; moral and intellectual, are food for 
the soul of woman as for man’s. Even 
the duties of a citizen, Woman would not 
so often thwart, if she knew what they 
were. There is no necessity for this ob- 
scuration of woman’s intellect. Her 
vision is piercing, though the mist is 
dense, her life threading this mist; the 
near shrub is distinct, but the distant 
oak, elm, temple, mountain, are hidden, 
the horizon lost? Need this be so? If 
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there is no other motive, she owes a 
mighty debt to man. He has erected the 
fabric of civil society—a wondrous 
palace. Let her not willingly be merely 
amean ornament within its walls. « J] 
wy a ” ad bien boulon pour parvenir a 
toutes les choses, qui ne sont pas absolu- 
ment «wmnpossibles. Aimez autant la vé- 
rué que vous aimez votre santé, votre 
vanilé, votre liberlé, votre plaisir, votre 
fantaisie ; vous la trouverez.” Noble 
words of Fenelon ! 


[With the above essay—written mainly in a wise, and certainly in an earnest, spirit—we 
ve a few pots of dissent ; or, rather, there are some considerations of a different kind 
which the writer has not touched upon. It is a most iutportant subject, and we commend 


it to the reader. }—Eb. 
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Tue mails of the month bring no news 
from Europe of more than ordinary in- 
terest. The adjustment of the Oregon 
controversy, and the complete restoration 
of pacific relations between Great Britain 
and the United States, have removed the 
feeling of anxiety, not unmingled with ap- 

rehension, with which the arrival of the 
ritish steamers was previously watched; 
and now, except in commercial circles, 
foreign files are read with an indifference 
scarcely disturbed by the ordinary curiosity 
which prompts the search for something 
new. In England the new Ministry seems 
to be perfectly successful in administering 
the Government, and daily strengthens its 
ition. Its escape from the difficulties 

of the Sugar Bill has been already chroni- 
cled. Inthe House of Commons, on the 
18th, Lord Russell announced that the 
Irish Coercion Bill would be dropped, in 
consequence of the opposition it had met; 
and thus was evaded the only rock which 
seemed to threaten the ship of state in its 
new career, The distress in Ireland con- 
tinues to engage the attention of the Gov- 
ernment; and a statement was made on 
the 18th, by the Premier, of the steps 
which had been taken by the late Ministry 
for its relief. In the first place, Indian 
corn, to the value of £100,000, had been 
purchased for gratuitous distribution; con- 
tributions to the same amount had been 
made to the local subscriptions ; and relief 
had also been offered through the instru- 
mentality of the public works. The whole 
amount of the expenditure was £352,481, 
of which something more than half had 
been, or was to be, repaid. These mea- 
sures, Lord Russell believed, had been 
exceedingly beneficial to Ireland in sup- 
plying food, removing despair, preserving 
peace, and infusing a spirit of contentment 


among the people. Still the evil had not 
been fully met. The progpects of a failure 
of the potato crop were even more gloomy 
this year than they were the last, and 
additional measures of relief were impera- 
tively demanded. The Ministry propose 
to introduce a bill giving to the Lord 
Lieutenant power to summon a barony or 
county sessions for the relief of the poor; 
this sessions being empowered and required 
to order such public works as may be 
necessary for the employment and relief 
of the people. The approbation of the 
Board of ‘Works will be required, and to 
that board will also be left the execution 
of the plans proposed, Advances are also 
to be made from the Treasury for the pur- 
poses of those works, to be repaid in ten 
years at 34 per cent. interest, and further- 
more the sum of £50,000 is to be granted 
for such districts as are not able to under- 
take the expense of the works ordered 
among them. The Government had also 
found it necessary to give the most positive 
assurances that they would not impart 
food for gratuitous distribution. 

An attack by Lord George Bentinck, 
distinguished as the associate of D’Israeli, 
in the most malevolent and unprincipled 
assaults upon Sir Robert Peel, upon Lord 
Lyndhurst, and the manner in which it 
was repelled, have attracted a good deal of 
attention. It seems that Sir Henry Roper, 
head of the Supreme Court of Bombay, had 
been removed from office—that Mr. David 
Pollock had been appointed in his place, 
vacating for that purpose the Commission 
of the Insolvent Court at London—that 
Mr. Charles Phillips, Commissioner of 
Bankruptcy at Liverpool, was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Pollock; and that the 
Liverpool vacancy was filled by Mr. 
Perry, Lord Lyndhurst’s Secretary. These 
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changes, it was charged by Lord George 
Bentinck, were all made to secure a place 
for Mr. Perry; and they were brought 
about by the aid of Lord Ripon, in requital 
for services rendered by Lord Lyndhurst 
in conferring the living of Nocton on a 
friend of Lord Ripon. This “ job” was 
charged upon the late Chancellor in the 
most bitter, coarse and malevolent terms. 
In the Peers, the next day, Lord Lyndhurst 
replied to the accusation, showing that the 
Bombay appointment was made entirely by 
Lord Ripon, that Sir Henry Roper had re- 
signed, that all the subsequent changes 
were natural and proper, and that he did 
procure the appointment of Mr. Perry, 
because he knew him to be eminently 
capable of discharging the duties of the 
office. His defence was complete and 
perfectly satisfactory; and at its close he 
asked if it accorded with Lord George’s 
sense of justice to bring forward such a 
charge without, in the first instance, re- 
questing some explanation from the parties 
against whom it was directed, or without 
giving them some notice of his intention to 
prefer it. He proceeded to say: 


* Perhaps the noble lord thinks everythin 
fair in party politics—that to blacken an 
traduce the character of a political opponent, 
by means however base and foul, is perfectly 
justifiable. Perhaps the noble lord may have 
acted a that principle. Or perhaps, from 
his early associations and early habits— 
(a laugh)—he may have been led to form so 
low an vpinion of the principles upon which 
mankind acts, as to suppose that every man 
in the transactions of public life must be 
directed by the same base, selfish and sordid 
motives. I cannot ascribe it to any other 
principle than one of those to which I have 
referred. It has been said, and well said, 
that to be praised by a person who himself 
is the subject of praise adds tenfold to the 
value of the acknowledgment: the same is 
applicable to calumny—the best antidote 
pee calumny will often be found in the 
character of the calumniator. I do not know 
with respect to the noble lord’s slander that 
it is, as the poet says, ‘ sharp as the point of 
a sword;’ if it is not, itis from want of 
power, not of inclination. If his tongue does 
not outvenom all the worms of the Nile, it is 
not from the want of will, but from the want 
of power to instil the poison. A distinguished 
writer has this allusion with gerd to per- 
sons who have unjustly assailed him—‘ the 
sting of the wasp may fester and inflame lon 
after the venomous insect has left its life an 
sting inthe wound.’ Venomous! I should 
have said vexatious. Yes, my lords, although 
refuted, these attacks are not harmless; 
they have a public effect—sometimes a last- 
ing effect. Persons remember the attack— 
they do not always remember the defence. 


To me, my lords, it is most humiliating, at - 


the close of my public life, and at the close, 

I may say, almost of my natural life, to be 

ones upoa to repel accusations of this 
ind.” 


These were sharp and well-merited re- 
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proofs; and unless he were as thoroughly 
steeled to all sense of shame as Mr. C. J. 
Ingersoll, the reckless calumniator must 
have felt their point. 

The affairs of Poland have been intro- 
duced into the British Parliament. Mr. 
Hume, in the House of Commons, called 
up the subject, and complained that the 
Treaty of Vienna, by which it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that the independence of 
Cracow should be maintained, had been 
violated by the recent occupation of that 
city by a military force acting under di- 
rections of the Austrian Government. He 
insisted that England ought no longer to 
remain a party to the Holy Alliance, unless 
she could enforce the fulfillment of the 
pledges which had been entered into with 
regard to Poland. Lord Palmerston said 
it was impossible to deny that the Treaty 
of Vienna had been violated. Cracow had 
been placed under the protection of the 
three powers; and its occupation by the 
troops of any one of them was very clearly 
an infraction of the treaty. Still, he pro- 
ceeded to show, Cracow had harbored 
persons dangerous to the peace of the 
neighboring States, and had thus failed in 
the duties which she owed as an independ- 
ent nation. He believed the entrance of 
foreign troops was in consequence of an 
application from the authorities, who had 
become alarmed for the safety of the city. 
And when these troops retired there had 
been an inroad of troops from Cracow into 
the Austrian territory. This, he thought, 
was clearly an act of hostility. But when 
the emergency ceased he held it to be the 
duty of the three powers to replace the 
republic of Cracow on the footing of com- 
plete independence. ‘ He hoped,” he 
said, *‘it was the intention of the three 
powers ; he had no knowledge to the con- 
trary. As to the Treaty of Vienna, of all 
the powers who were parties to that settle- 
ment, the powers of Germany, he said, 
were the most interested in maintaining it. 
These powers must have the sagacity to 
see that if the Treaty of Vienna be not 
good on the Vistula, it may be equally bad 
on the Rhine and the Po.” Austria and 
Prussia seem to be peculiarly exposed to 
danger, if the provisions of the Treaty of 
Vienna be not preserved. In both coun- 
tries there is a powerful confederacy of 
disaffected people, outnumbering far the 
loyal subjects, daily augmenting their 
strength and resources, and certain at no 
distant day to rebel against the despotisms 
which now hold them in check. 


We learn, from an official declaration of 
Lord Palmerston in‘the House of Com- 
mons, that the British Government has of- 
fered its mediation between the United 
States and Mexico, being moved thereto by 
the injury which British commercial inter- 
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ests sustain from the existing war. Mr, 
d’Israeli, in a clamorous, illiberal speech, 
demanded that the British Government 
should guarantee the integrity of the 
Mexican territory against the alleged de- 
signs of the United States; but his remarks 
were not even honored with a reply. Lord 
Palmerston took occasion to say that he 
thought the facility with which the United 
States could absorb Mexico had been greatly 
exaggerated. That country had eight or 
ten millions of inhabitants, of a different 
race, different manners, a different language 
and a different religion from those of the 
United States ; and it would not be easy, 
he thought, to overcome all these obstacles. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 25th, 
by commission The queen, in her speech, 
read by the Chancellor, expressed great 
satisfaction at the settlement of the Oregon 
controversy. 

A severe and destructive earthquake oc- 
curred in several parts of ‘Tuscany on the 
14th of August. At Leghorn, the shock 
lasted eight or ten seconds, and shocks 
were repeated several times during the fol- 
lowing night. Several villages had been 
entirely destroyed ; 3S persons were killed, 
and 140 wounded, 58 of them seriously. 
The disturbances continued for four days. 

A project is on foot in France, under the 
direction of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, for establishing intimate relations be- 
tween the University of France and the re- 
viving institutions of the Greeks, in order 
to connect the study of Greek language and 
literature in France with their restoration 
in Greece. Great advantages for the study 
of architecture are predicted from the open- 
ing of Greece to the visits of foreign artists, 
and a French school in Greece for philolo- 
gists and architects has been projected. M. 
Alexandre, one of the councillors of the 
University, has been sent to consult on the 
best measures of carrying out the design. 

Of the condition of literature in Russia 
some notion may be formed from an official 
report on the state of the book trade in that 
country during the past year. It appears 
from that document that the number of new 
works printed in the empire during that 
year amounted to 861, of which 795 were 
original, and 66 translations. Those works 
(among which periodical publications are 
not included) are generally on the medical 
sciences, law, agriculture, arts and: trades, 
history and philology. During the same 
period 713,389 volumes of foreign works 
were imported into Russia. At the end of 
1845 the Royal Library of St. Petersburgh 
contained 444,335 printed volumes, 18,229 
manuscripts, and 355 collections of auto- 
graphs. The reading-room of that library 
was frequented during 1845 by only 828 
persons—a number very limited compared 
with the population. Although the Impe- 
rial Library has existed for 34 years, it is 
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only now that a catalogue of the printed 
works is being prepared. That of the 
manuscripts was completed last year, and 
is composed of 28 volumes. 

Ten books of special value have been 

ublished in England during the month. 

Irs. Romer, the author of some interest- 
ing volumes of travel], has published a his- 
tory of her Pilgrimage to the Temples and 
Tombs of Egypt, Nubia and Palestine ; but 
it contains little that is new, and, in spirit 
and life, falls far behind the books of War- 
burton, Kingslake, and others, concerning 
the same region. Mrs. Tro.wope has pub- 
lished a new work, entitled ‘* Travels and 
Travelers ;” but it has little merit, and less 
interest. The book upon America by 
Francis Wyse, Esq., to which we have 
heretofore made allusion, provokes, from 
the best sources even in England, rebuke 
and disgust, by the coarseness and reckless- 
ness of its misrepresentations of life and 
manners in the United States, The 4the- 
neum accuses Mr. Wyse, in very explicit 
terms, “ of pandering to the worst preju- 
dices against everything trans-Atlantic. In 
this respect,” the Atheneum proceeds, 
“we have rarely seen a more exception- 
able book. It is uncandid, illiberal, un- 
fair, not occasionally but systematically. It 
is unfair even when true ; inasmuch as the 
statement of a fact without allusion to the 
circumstances that qualify it, is almost as 
bad as direct falsehood. Mr, Wyse seems 
to look at everything American with the 
eye not merely of prejudice but of dislike, 
deep-rooted and long confirmed.” The 
Atheneum asks, very justly, ‘* What useful 
teaching is to be extracted from such a sen- 
timent ?” We are glad to see that even the 
English, with all their prejudices and ill- 
feeling towards the United States, are be- 
coming disgusted with the tone of vulgar 
abuse which has hitherto been so uniformly 
characteristic of their writers about this 
country. The author of a book entitled 
** Revelations of Russia,” has issued a simi- 
lar exposition of the state of Austria. It is 
marked by similar extravagance and exag- 
geration, and yet contdins many pictures of 
the despotism of the Austrian Government 
that are undoubtedly true. The first vol- 
ume of an account of “ England’s Colonial 
Empire,” by C. Prinnam, Esq., has been 
published, and promises a valuable work. 
It is executed with care, close and long 
prosecuted research, and a good degree of 
ability. The first volume is occupied with 
an account of the Mauritius. M. Sat- 
VERTE’s work upon the “ Philosophy of 
Magic” has made its appearance in an 
English dress. It is a remarkable monu- 
ment of industry and ingenuity. Mr. 
Meruven has published an account of 
‘Life in the South African Wilderness,” 
written with a good deal of spirit, but con- 
taining less valuable matter than the pre- 
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vious works of Moffat, Harris, and 
others. 

The necrology of the month embraces 
several names well known in literary cir- 
cles. That of Dr. Bostock, which has been 
connected for many years with the progress 
of medical and general science, is among 
them. He was the contributor of many 
very valuable articles to Brewster’s Ency- 
clopedia, and besides many other essays of 
worth, wrote a History of Medicine, which 
forms part of the introduction to the Cyclo- 

eedia of Practical Medicine. Alfred John 
| ay a well-known antiquarian, and au- 
thor of some valuable works in this depart- 
ment, has also died within the past month. 
Robert Plumer Ward, the author of * Tre- 
maine,” *“ De Vere,” and “ De Clifford,” 
novels of a good degree of merit, died 
recently, at the advanced age of 82. 

The partisans of Free Trade in France 
gave Mr. Cobden a splendid entertainment 
during his recent visit to their capital. He 
made a very able speech, which was enthu- 
siastically received, and created a very de- 
cided enthusiasm. Most of the Paris papers, 
and the Debats especially, spoke of him and 
his political economy in the most exalted 
terms of admiration. ‘The republican or- 
gans, however, generally took an opposite 
view of the matter; and the Wational, es- 
pecially, argued the question at consider- 
able length. The writer contends that the 
example of Great Britain—taken from an 
early period down to the present day, and 
in connection with her matchless capital, 
machinery, productive faculties, and manu- 
facturing facilities and resources—should 
operate to deter France and second the 
French protectionists. The Vational 
would have the most liberal commercial 
relations and treaties with Belgium, Switz- 
erland, Holland, Northern Italy, the Span- 
ish peninsula—all the bordering countries 
between whom and France there is a real 
community of political and social interests, 
and must be, in the end, of ideas and insti- 
tutions. But the republican organ eschews 
all close ties, all entanglements, all involvy- 
ing reciprocity, with aristocratic England 
and despotic Russia, Austria and Prussia, 
with whom France will have to struggle 
for higher concerns than those of barter 
and sale. The main ideas are followed out 
with an original and lofty survey of relative 
condition, objects and prospects. It is 
contended, in a copious note, that Adam 
Smith borrowed largely for every one of his 
works, and particularly for the “ Wealth of 
Nations,” from French publications, (which 
are cited,) and that not a single idea or ar- 
gument of a general nature has been enun- 
ciated by the orators and writers of the 
Anti Corn-Law League, of which the prior- 
ity does not belong to French authors, 
Countries, like individuals—the ational 
thinks—are often required to sacrifice ma- 
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terial or physical advantages, lucre, luxury, 
calculation — mere cheapness —for high 
moral and pelitical ends. It upbraids the 
French Economists for overlooking the in- 
ternal restraints and various monopolies, 
and especially the Octroi—the tariff at the 
gates of all the French towns—which is 
superlatively vexatious and injurious to 
town and country, and accompanied with 
greater wrong and other evil to consumers 
than any custom-house system whatever 
could be. 

The correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer, with other miscellaneous items 
of interesting information, gives us a re- 
sume of some valuable papers in the Au- 
gust number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. One on the Italian Aristocracy 
is an acute and even profound historical 
disquisition, to be read by every one who 
would understand the political history, 
condition, and prospects of the Peninsula. 
Founded on an immense biographical work 
of five volumes folio, by an Italian officer, 
Pompee Litta, published from 151) to 
1846, it is exceedingly curious in itself for 
plan and matter, Italian history being com- 
prised and explained in these biographies 
of all the celebrated Italian families. The 
article treats of papal annals and agency in 
Italy ; what the Holy See might effect ; 
what it did, or rather did not, in regard to 
the independence of Italy. There are four 
sections; the third, entitled Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, is especially sagacious~ and 
novel in its views. The third article in 
the Review is headed Freedom of Trade; 
the Tariff Systems; French Industry, The 
writer is a zealot for free trade, but he ex- 
hibits both sides of the question for France, 
and communicates much information sus- 
ceptible of use and proper to be sought by 
other countries. e ascribes the high 
prices of French fabrics to the restrictive 
system itself, the tariff, which renders the 
raw materials dear. An immediate or 
early triumph of the free trade system is 
not to be expected, in the present state of 
the French mind and class interests. Do- 
mestic manufactures, it is contended, 
would gain and flourish more on_ the 
whole, by free trade, on the broad philo- 
sophical scale; great pains are taken to 
prove this by domestic history and foreign 
example skillfully handled. There are few 
industries in France, which, under present 
circumstances, and considered separately, 
would be able to withstand, without ro- 
tecting duties, foreign competition. The 
reviewer shows that this is owing to the 
tariff and protective system in general. 
Great Britain has always enfranchised raw 
materials; France burdens them. He 
gives a detailed view of the pee 
French manufactures, the state of French 
shipping, and the causes of its decline, and 
the remedies. With free trade, those man- 
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ufactures which have no ‘* good reason for 
existing,” or which belong, by a sort of 
natural privilege, to other countries or 
other climates, would disappear, and so 
much the better. The article is ingenious 
and instructive. 

The Intelligencer’s correspondent ex- 
ise the hope that M. Thiers may be 

ept out of the Cabinet until he has fin- 
ished his History of the Consulate and 
the Empire, however less just and ve- 
racious than captivating and skillful it may 
prove on the whole. There is certainly 
the best ground to believe that this hope 
will be fulfilled; for the triumph of the 
Guizot ministry at the recent election has 
been complete. It will have a majority of 
at least 90 in the new chamber. Guizot 
is a most popular, as well as a most able, 
prudent, and sagacious minister. 

“The Moniteur of 3d August has a re- 
markable discussion in the Academy of 
Moral Sciences, concerning the progressive 
subdivision of the soil—the minute subdi- 
vision of property—in France, and its im- 
portant effects. It would appear that the 
same process is going on in various States 
of Germany and in Sweden. The pro- 
portion of children in town and country 
to families was one of the topics of the 
Academy, and the statistics of this subject 
are not a little singular. The Republican 
journals rely on the democratic tendencies 
of the multiplication of small proprietors, 
and are sure of every country in which it 
cannot be arrested. ‘France,’ quoth the 
National, ‘is a grand democracy, which 
cannot be very long prevented from taking 
the proper form of organization.’ 

“ There has been a grand musical festi- 
val in the Hippodrome ; the orchestra was 
the most powerful that was ever heard in 
Paris, being composed of eighteen hundred 
wind instruments. According to the re- 
port of Berlioz, (the highest authority), all 
music in the open air is a mere chimera; 
he thinks that five hundred instruments in 
aclose hall would have produced a more 
completely musicat effect. The receipts 
of the evening amounted to twenty-five 
thousand francs. 

“The experiments made in Algeria for 
raising the cochenille insect, and for the 


subsequent process, have been quite suc- 
cessfui. 

“Tt is mentioned in a letter from the 
French squadron on the west coast of Afri- 
ca, that steam vessels will soon be adopted 
by the slavers, which will require an in- 
crease of the number of cruisers. The 
squadron has been decimated by fever. 

**A recent proclamation of the Com. 
mander-in-chief of the Russian forces of the 
Caucasus, denounces the mountain-chief, 
SHamin, in these terms: * He preaches 
equality of rights, and the destruction of all 
hereditary power.’ These are heinous doc- 
trines in the mind of a Russian leader. 
The proclamation continues thus: * What- 
ever villages and tribes shall make common 
cause with Shamil, and resist our legitimate 
sovereign, shall undergo the most terrible 
penalties: you shall be torn in pieces by 
the talons of the terrible Russian eagle, 
that appears at the same moment where the 
sun rises and where he sets, and that, in its 
flight, darts over the lofty Rasbek and El- 
borg as if they were petty hills.’ 

“Some precious Roman mosaics, discov- 
ered in the Canton de Vaud, have been 
broken up by the peasantry, from the old 
superstition that whatever belonged to the 
Pagans must bring evil to the inhabitants 
of the place where the antiquity is found. 

* Monsieur Puysonnievux, an eminent 
Professor in the Royal Institute of the Deaf 
and Dumb, has published a volume, enti- 
tled ‘ Mutism and Deafness, or the in- 
fluence of natural deafness on the physical, 
moral and intellectual faculties. These, he 
proves, are not affected by deafness, but 
may be cultivated to any extent with all 
success. 

“ M. pe Saint CuEron has just issued, 
at Paris, in two octavo volumes, the History 
of the Pontificate of Pope Leo the Great and 
his Age—an able work, on the whole. It 
includes all the fifth century. The author 
has used the German life by Arandt. The 
time and its characters are curious and im- 
portant in the history of the See and the 
Church. Leo was the first Pope from 
whom we have what the French call a 
corps @ouvrage, or body of writings. Ex- 
tracts from these and from his sermons are 
given in the biography.” 
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Critical Notices. 


CRITICAL 


Life of Nathanael Greene, Major-gene- 
ral in the army of the Revolution.— 
Sparks’ Library of American Biography. 
Vol. 20. 


It is really refreshing to the eyes, in 
these days of cheap publication, to take up 
yolumes so beautifully printed and so neat- 
ly got up as are those belonging to this 
series. This biography is written by a 
grandson of Gen. Greene, who will be re- 
membered by all who have visited Rome 
during the last few years, as our accom- 
plished and gentlemanly consul at that 
city. We extract from his preface the fol- 
lowing remarks, the force of which will, 
we trust be, ere long, acknowledged in the 
halls of Congress, by Appropriations for 
carrying into effect their former resolution, 
as well as one passed about the same time 
for amonument to Washington. 


* Sixty years have elapsed since the body 
of Greene was consigned to the tomb; and 
thus far, a medal for the Eutaws, two 
pieces of cannon for his general services, 
and the vote of a monument which has 
never been erected, are the only tribute 
which the general government has ever 
paid to his memory. The spot in which 

is ashes repose has been forgotten, and 
the chances of the preservation of the sim- 
ple silver slab on which his name was en- 
graved, are the only hopes that remain of 
ever distinguishing his bones from those, 
which, during this long interval, have si- 
lently mouldered by their side. Nota 
statue, not a bust, not a portrait of him 
adorns the halls of our national councils ; 
and of the many objects which command 
the admiration of the stranger at the seat of 
per nei there is not one which recalls 

is memory.” 


The life of this officer, who stood second 
only to Washington in his qualities as a 
citizen and a soldier, is written in a clear 
and agreeable style, presenting a rapid out- 
line of the principal events in his life. The 
fact that it was written while abroad is as- 
signed as a reason for the limited use that 
has been made of inedited documents; but 
he trusts at some future day to present a 
more full and complete narrative from the 
papers of Gen. Greene, which are still in 
the possession of his family. We were 
rather surprised at this statement, since we 
had supposed that the life by Judge John- 
son, of South Carolina, which was publish- 
ed at Charleston about the year 1825, in 
two quarto volumes, (and the materials for 
which appear to have been all collected 
from papers in the possession of the heirs, 
and of the widow of Gen. Varnum, of Rhode 


NOTICES. 


Island, the particular friend of Greene,) 
comprised all the details of his life. It is 
rather too bulky a work, however, for gen- 
eral reading; and we have heard it re- 
marked that, with every disposition to do 
a to his subject, he does not appear to 
ave thoroughly understood the character 
of his hero. We hope that in any future 
edition of the book before us an effort will 
be made to introduce something similar to 
the engraved diagrams of battle fields 
which add so much to the pleasure of pe- 
rusing Judge Johnson’s work. Meanwhile 
we most cheerfully commend to general 
notice the life of one whose fame should be 
ever cherished by our common country. 
Thornberry Abbey ; A Tale of the Times. 

Edward Dunnigan. New-York. 

A beautifully printed little volume, con- 
taining a tale written with considerable 
force and power of description, and intend- 
ed to set off the claims of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to the pure succession, in 
opposition to those of the Church of Eng- 
land. The three parties, Romanists, Pu- 
seyites, and Low Church, or Evangelists 
are each represented ; and the object seems 
to be to show that the Puseyites have gone 
so far, as to be inconsistent with them- 
selves if they do not go the whole figure— 
the Bishop of Rome or no Bishop at all. 
The book is altogether a curiosity in its 
way. 


Tue Unrrep States Senate CHAam- 
BER.—F ory some years past Messrs. Antho- 
ny, Clark & Co. have procured, at short 
intervals, the daguerreotype portraits of the 
Senators of the United States, and of our 
most distinguished citizens. The pictures 
which they obtained were of the very best 
which the art of daguerreotyping can give, 
and the likenesses, of course, most reliable. 
These were found so highly interesting, 
when seen in detail, that the design was 
formed of grouping them into a single pic- 
ture ; and in spite of the great difficulties 
attending such a work, it has been done in 
a manner which reflects great credit upon 
the publishers, the artist and the engraver. 

The scene represented by the picture is 
very nearly that which took place in the 
Senate Chamber upon Henry Cuay’s 
public retirement from legislative life, in 
1842. But there are persons introduced 
who were not there, and this is not only 
done with perfect propriety, but it gives 
the picture more the air of a historical 
composition, and renders it far more valu- 
able than it would have been had the art- 
ists confined themselves toa merely slavish 
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and mechanical accuracy. The picture is 
filled with men whose names are promi- 
nent as legislators, jurists, authors and 
soldiers. Among them we find Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, J. Q. Adams, Caleb 
Cushing, Gen. Worth, Gen. Scott, Samuel 
Southard, Theodore Frelinghuysen, Wil- 
liam C. Preston, Judge Story, George M. 
Dallas, Silas Wright, Henry A. Wise, 
Martin Van Buren, Jas. K. Polk, John C. 
Calhoun, Thos. H. Benton, Alex. H. Eve- 
rett, Professor Morse, Cassius M. Clay, 
William Cullen Bryant, Judge Thompson 
and Albert Gallatin. 

The great and obvious obstacles to group- 
ing so large a number of persons, nearly 
one hundred, in sucha manner that the 
usual aspect of the Senate Chamber should 
be preserved, and yet the likenesses not be 
lost, have been obviated with more success 
than the publishers had any ground for 
expecting. Though all cannot be repre- 
sented in the positions in which they were, 
and with the expression which their faces 
wore upon that great and excitemg occasion ; 
yet the picture has an. ease and truthful 
air which is very satisfactory. The accu- 
racy of the portraits is such, that those 
who have the slightest acquaintance with 
the subjects, cannot fail to recognize them 
ata glance ; and the engraving is in the best 
style of mezzotint, It is executed by Mr. 
T. Doney, an engraver whose name 
already stands deservedly high, and who 
cannot fail, by this effort, to add to his en- 
viable reputation. The plate is the largest 
mezzotint plate that we are acquainted 
with, and must have been a source of great 
anxiety to the engraver and the publishers. 
It is said by some to be the largest steel 
plate known. This, we believe, is not so ; 
there are some line engravings a little 
larger; among them, some of Raphael’s 
Cartoons. 

Asa work of art, this engraving deserves 
the attention and admiration of all who are 
interested in the progress of art among us. 
Such a specimen of American skill and 
enterprise has not before been seen. Asa 
collection of faithful portraits of some of 
the most distinguished men the country has 

roduced, it is invaluable now, and its va- 
ue in this respect will increase from the 
day of its publication, as the individuals 
represented leave, are called by private 
business, infirmity or death, from the halls 
of legislation; and as the plate becomes 
worn and first impressions rare. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Sir James 
Macintosh. Three volumes complete in 
one. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 


This is another fine volume in the series 
of “The Modern British Essayists”’—a 
most valuable series, sponrt that the typo- 
graphical execution should be somewhat 


better. Macintosh is one of the most ex- 
cellent of English writers. He has not, 
nor does he affect, the brilliancy of Macau- 
ley. He does not attempt wit, like Sidney 
Smith, though he is capable of great seve- 
rity. Hedoes not rant and rhapsodize with 
Christopher North, nor speak in the ez 
cathedra decisions of Jeffrey. But he has 
altogether more calm philosophy, profound 
sense, and unaffected elegance, than any 
one of them. He is—what, for various 
reasons, no one of the others has ever 
shown himself—thoroughly worthy of being 
trusted. His purely critical essays are not 
so admirable as those of a historical and phi- 
losophic cast. In this collection, the * Life 
of Sir Thomas More,” “ Dissertation on the 
Progress of the Ethical Philosophy,” ‘ The 
Writings of Machiavel,” ** Review of the 
Causes of the Revolution of 1688,” and 
« The Defence of the French Revolution,” 
are especially good. We do not like so 
much attempt at brilliancy—rapidity— 
striking effect—as is the characteristic ot 
our modern writers. Far better do we like 
a union of grace and dignity, which are the 
attributes of calm power ;—and these be- 
long to Macintosh, 





Structure and Classification of Zov- 
phytes. By James C. Dana, Geologist 
of U. S. Exploring Expedition, during 
the years 1538, ’39, °40,’41, and 7°42. 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1846. 


An introduction to a description of those 
marine animals, and their congeners, 
which inhabit and produce the corals; 
their habits, anatomy, and resemblances. 
This work contains descriptions of nearly 
five hundred species, half of which are 
new to science. The illustrations, beauti- 
fully drawn and colored from nature by 
the author himself, are given in a folio 
atlas of 61 plates. The volumes of this 
work form a part of the series of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition, published by authority 
of Congress. This portion of the scientific 
results of the Expedition claims the special 
attention of all who are interested in physi- 
ology and general natural history. Mr. 
Dana has already made himself a distin- 
guished place among savans, by his work 
on mineralogy, the completest in our lan- 
guage. In this later pene of his labors, 

e discovers as perfect a mastery of his 
subject, with even a greater degree of 
originality and extent of research. We 
are wont to be very much astonished at 
the works of Ehrenberg, Owen, Agassiz, 
and other famous savans beyond sea; but 
here is evidence, that in accuracy, learn- 
ing, patient inquiry, and reach of theory, 
our best are no way behind theirs. We 
have been informed that the present work 
is to be followed by one on crustaceous 
animals, collected on the same expedition, 
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with plates exquisitely drawn and colored 
from nature, 

Mr. Dana has added several hundred 
new species to the list of inferior animals ; 
he has re-arranged old groups, founded 
new families and genera, opened new 
views of the habits and structure of large 
divisions, and altogether taken possession 
of his field. What Ehrenberg did for the 
animalcules, our author has done for the 
inferior crustaceans and the corals. 

In the introductory volume before us, 
we find the first clear intimation of a law 
regulating the growth of species, applied 
here tothe plant-like animals, (Zoophytes) 
but really applicable to all kinds of living 
org: nisms}; as the law of the cellule and 
of the bud holds good for every species and 
every part of plants. Linneus, and after 
him Goethe, observed, that any part of a 
plant might be developed froma bud; to 
go a step higher, every part of a plant may 
be produced out of a bud—cellule, or ger- 
minal-cellule. This, then, is the law of 
the single cellule, or single bud. Mr. 
Dana, by a series of observations on the 
corals, establishes a law for many buds, or 
for a groupof buds. The first is the prin- 
ciple of the growth simply 5 the last is 
that of the species, or of the method of the 
growth. Our author shows that the ap- 
pearance, of non-appearance of a living 
bud on the stem of a coral depends on the 

resenee and number of the neighboring 
Bude. When a bud is expanded to a cer- 
tain size, two are produced in place of one. 
Where several are wide apart, one will 
spring up just between them. When a 
stem of a certain coral shall have grown 
six inches, it will be able te throw out a 
branch bud at its base; six inches more 
of growth will enable it to throw out an- 
other, at the same distance from the top, 
and so on; the whole fabric branching on 
that principle—as if all the animals on 
the end of the stem joined their forms to 
help the out growth of a branch-bud below 
them ; just as we may suppose all parts of 
the female organism uniting in the pro- 
duction of a germ. Physiologists will see 
a thousand curious results tollowing so 
fundamental a law, It will of course find 
its application in all kinds of glandular 
and germinal production. It has long 
been observed, that wherever half organ- 
ized spaces are left between nerves and 
vessels by the natural growth of the parts, 
or by diseased enlargements, as in tumors, 
new blood-vessels and nervous connections 
are formed in the half organized tissue. 
Setting aside all the vague talk about a 
formative power, Mr. Dana’s discovery 
lets us into the secret of this; we have 
only to generalize it thus;* that as the 
joint influence of a certain number of 

polyps on a stem is able to originate an- 
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other polyp among them, or below them, 
on the same, so, we may add, the joint in- 
fluence of vicinal nervous fibrils, glands, 
or vessels, acting upon an imperfectly or- 
ganized flesh, as in a clot or tumor, is able 
to produce therein the same kind of 
nerves, glands, or vessels. Does not this 
law disclose to us in great part the method 
of reproduction, and of the forms of spe- 
cies? It seems to be the physiological 
analogon of Liebig’s principle of catalysis, 
by which a compound molecule is able to 
induce its own condition upon protean 
matter which has the same elements, only 
in the organism a certain number of indi- 
vidual influences combine to produce an 
efiect which no one of them could produce 
alone. 

Mr. Dana has given the world a beauti- 
ful theory of crystallization, which prom- 
ises to be taken for the true one; we have 
now to thank him in addition for this new 
law of development, which promises to 
create a new morphology, when it re- 
ceives its proper extension. 





A School Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities ; abridged from 
the larger Dictionary. By Wi111am 
Smirn, LL. D., with corrections and 
improvements by CHARLES ANTHON, 
LL. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Notwithstanding the very creditable 
number of persons in this country who 
have a sufficient knowledge of the writ- 
ings of the Greeks and Romans, so far as 
regards their literary merit, it is unques- 
tionable that few of them know much of 
the customs and manners, the ways, forms 
and “* instruments of living” belonging to 
those nations, The reason is evident 
enough—our scholars desiring, mainly, to 
gain acquaintance with the intellect, genius 
and political history of those races, with 
little care about their daily and domestic 
life. But the disadvantage of it is great in 
several ways; for, in the first place, the 
private and sucial character of a people— 
which can only be learned from their va- 
rious minute and hourly habits—is fully as 
interesting and important in our knowledge 
of them as their modes and courses of gov- 
ernment, or their intellectual nature and 
achievements. We hold the heart to be 
quite as immortal as the mind. Then, 

ain, it is impossible to understand well 
either the mental character or the literary 
productions of a nation, without having a 
pretty intimate acquaintance with those 
common customs and manners which grow 
out of or affect that character, and to which 
so many references are necessarily made in 
their writings. The true nature of a peo- 
ple is not to be learned by observation of 
them on state occasions, or sacrificing in 





* See p. 96 of the Introduction to the work. 
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their temples. It is for this reason that a 
book minutely describing whatever belong- 
ed to the social and political life of the two 
great nations of antiquity, cannot fail to be 
of much value. The Dictionary of Classi- 
cal Antiquities, from which the present 
volume has been abridged, is on the whole 
the best that ever has been published, The 
abridgment, in a much smaller form and 
beautifully printed, contains all that is most 
maeoeet in the larger work, and is quite 
sufficient for the general scholar. 


Jennison’s DIAPHRAGM FiLteER.—We 
have just had the pleasure of examining a 
new and perfectly ingenious contrivance 
for purifying the Croton, and other river 
and lake water. Every cit has heard of 
spring water, if he has not had the bliss of 
tasting it. Now, the crystal purity and 
healthful life of spring, or natural fountain 
water, is due to its filtration through live 
rock, the real hard shell of the earth. It 
falls from the clouds charged with ammo- 
niacal impurities, is received into the soil, 
where it takes all the qualities of river 
water, tasting of burnt stones and rotten 
leaves. Thence it penetrates into the bosom 
of the permeable rocks, and creeping 
through secret clefts arises in pure, cold 
springs, lively, sparkling and health-giv- 
ing. 

Sy the use of a similar filtration, suffer- 
ing the river water to force its way through 
a brass box filled with a material which ex- 
actly counterfeits the natural rock, the in- 
ventor gives us a crystal water, with all 
the qualities of the natural spring, free of 
dirt, insects, intestinal worms, and all other 
impurities, 

This Filter combines so many points of 
simplicity and durability, we are free to 
say that nothing better for the purpose can 
enter into our imagination. We advise 
our readers to pay a visit to Mr. Jennison’s 
office, 338 Broadway, corner of Anthony 
street, where they will see the working of 
the Filter. It is cheap enough, and has the 
two singular qualities of cleaning itself at 
short notice and of never losing its quality 
by use. 
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Life and Correspondence of the Rev. John 
Foster. Edited by Dr. Ryland. New 
York, Wiley & Putnam. 


This work is one of the most excellent 
published by any House, this season. }t 
1s the life and the letters of a thoroughly 
earnest and truthful man—a man melan- 
choly and moody—but whose power of 
conscience and strong human sympathies 
stirred him up to battle with his own de- 
pression, and to do something Piciently 
for the good of his fellow.men. How dit- 
ferent was this strong-minded and solemn 
man from the “ select philanthropists” — 
the dwellers in a “great light ”—the 
dreaming, creedless, humanity-mongers 
(of these latter days, and blessing this coun- 
try especially), who talk and do nothing. 
As if, by men of muscle and sinews—to 
say nothing of a grievous weight of sorrow 
resting upon them—Heaven could be 
reached on golden vapors! We shall have 
something more to say about the life of 
John Foster. 


Aleroscopic Map of London. 


We have received from England an 
aeroscopic, or bird’s-eye, view of the entire 
extent of London City. It is very finely 
executed, as good as the best we have seen 
of Paris, though hardly equal to a very 
rare one, published some years ago, of 
Rome. No aeroscopic view of a city, 
however, can be compared to a representa- 
tion carved in wood, where each building, 
however small, shall be minutely given. 
This forms the great and admirable excel- 
lence of a model, now on exhibition here, 
of the City of New York. But we have 
spoken of that in a former number. 


We would call attention to the new Cat- 
alogue of Bartlett & Welford, at the close 
of the present number. There will be 
found in it some of the finest old editions of 
Standard Works yet offered in the country. 
Among others of value, we notice Cham- 
pollion’s great work of Egypt and Nubia— 
rarely for sale on this side of the Atlantic. 
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